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Section II. — The Independence of America, 1761 — 1782 

{^.-luiJiorilics. — The two sides of the American quarrel have been told with 
the same purpose of fairness and truthfulness, though with a A'ery different bias, 
by Lord Stanhope (" History of England from the Peace of Utrecht "), and Mr. 
Bancroft i;" History of the United States''). The latter is by far the more 
detailed and picturesque, the former perhaps the cooler and more impartial of 
the two narratives. P'or England see Mr. ?vlasse\''s " History of England 
from the Accession of George the Third ; ' Walpole s " Memoirt of the 
Early Reign of George the Third ; " the Rockingham Memoirs ; the Grenville 
Papers ; the Bedford Correspondence ; the correspondence of George the 
Third with Lord North ; the Letters of Junius ; and Lord Russell s ''Life and 
Correspondence of C. J. Fox." Burke's speeches and pamphlets during this 
period, above all his " Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents," 
are indispensable for any real knowledge of it. The Constitutional History of 
Sir Erskine Ma\' all but compensates us, in its fulness and impartiality, for 
the loss of Mr. Hallam's comments.] [Mr. Leckys " History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century" has been published since this book was written. — Ed^ 



Never had England pla}-cd so great a part in the history of -p^e 
mankind as in the }'ear 1759. It was a )'ear of triumphs in ever}- Seven 
quarter of the A\-orld. In September came the news of Minden, War 
and of a victor}- off Lagos. In October came tidings of the 
capture of Quebec. November brought word of the French 
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defeat at Ouibcron. " Wc are forced to ask every morning what 
victory there is," laughed Horace Walpole, "for fear of missing the inde- 
one. ' But it was not so much in the number as in the importance '"• "^ -iefjica 
of its triumphs that the Seven Years' War stood and remains still 
without a rival. It is no exaggeration to say that three of its 
many victories determined for ages to come the destinies of man- 
kind. With that of Rossbach began the re-creation of Germany, 
the revival of its political and intellectual life, the long process of 
its union under the leadership of Prussia and Prussia's kings. 
With that of Plasscy the influence of Europe told for the first time 
since the days of Alexander on the nations of the East. The 
world, in Burke's gorgeous phrase, " saw one of the races of the 
north-west cast into the heart of Asia new manners, new doctrines, 
new institutions." With the triumph of Wolfe on the heights of 
Abraham began the history of the United States. By removing 
an enemy whose dread had knit the colonists to the mother 
country, and by breaking through the line with which France had 
barred them from the basin of the Mississippi, Pitt laid the founda- 
tion of the great republic of the west. Nor were these triumphs 
less momentous to Britain. The Seven Years' War is a turning- 
point in our national history, as it is a turning-point in the history 
of the world. Till now the relative weight of the European states 
had been drawn from their possessions within Europe itself. But 
from the close of the war it mattered little whether England 
counted for less or more with the nations around her. She was no 
longer a mere European power, no longer a mere ri\'al of German}- 
or Russia or I'rancc. Mistress of Northern America, the future 
mistress of India, claiming as her own the empire of the seas, 
Britain suddenly towered high abo\-e the nations whose positions 
in a single continent doomed them to comparative insignificance in 
the after histor)' of the world. The war indeed was hardly ended Britain 
when a consciousness of the destinies that lav before the P^nglish '/.''' .'-f. 
people showed itself in the restlessness with which our seamen 
penetrated into far-off seas. The Atlantic was dwindling into a 
mere strait within the British Empire ; but beyond it to the west- 
ward lay a reach of waters where the British flag w-as almost 
unknown. In the )'ear which followed the Peace of Paris two i-/;,^ 
English ships were sent on a cruise of discover}- to the Straits of 
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i\Iac,^cllan ; three )'ears later Captain Wallis reached the coral reefs 

- of Tahiti ; and in 1768 Captain Cook traversed the Pacific from end 

■' to end, and \vhere\'er he touched, in New Zeahmd, in Austraha, he 

chiimed the soil for the luiglish Crown, and opened a new world 

for the expansion of the P^nt^lish race. Statesmen and people 




CAPTAIN CriOK. 
Fro>r. an cnt^ra-itii; ly S/icT^f/n, after a /-iitiifc ly J\'. Pattcc. 

alike felt the chanL;e in their C()initr_\'s attitude. In the words ot 
Iknke, the Parliament of Britain claimed " an imperial character in 
which as frr)m the throne of hea\'en she superintends all the sc\eral 
infci'ior legislatures, aiul guides and controls them all, without 
annihikiting an\'." Its people, steeped in the commercial ideas of 
the lime, ^aw in llu- growlli d their \'ast i^ossessions, the monopc^h' 
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of whose trade was reserved to tlic mother country, a source of 
boundless wealth. The trade with America alone was in 1772 
ncarl\- equal to what England carried on with the whole world at 
the beginning- of the centur)-. To guard and preserve so vast and 
lucrative a dominion became from this moment not onl)- the aim 
of British statesmen but the resolve of the British people. 

From the time when the Puritan emigration added the four 
New England States, Massachusetts, New Mampshire, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island to 
those of Mar)-land 
and\"irginia the pro- 
gress of the English 
colonies in North 
America had been 
slow, but it had never 
ceased. Settlers still 
came, though in 
smaller numbers, and 

two new colonies 

south of \^irginia re- 

cei\'ed from Charles 

the Second their 

name of the Caro- 

linas. The war with 

Holland transferred 

to British rule a 

district claimed b)' 

the Dutch from the 

Hudson to the inner 

Lakes ; and this 

countr\-, which was 

granted by Charles to his brother, received from him the name of 

New York. Portions were soon broken off from its wast territor)- to 

form the colonies of New Jerse}- and Dcla\\'are. In 1682 a train of 

Quakers followed William Penn across the Delaware into the heart 

of the primeeval forest, and became a colon)- which recalled its 

founder and the woodlands among which he [)lanted it in its name 

of Pennsylvania. A long intcrwal elapsed before a ne\\' settlement. 
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•Sec. II which rccci\-cd its title of Georgia from the reigning sovereign, 

The i.NDK- George the Second, was estabHshed by General Oglethorpe on the 

IENUENL1-: h) ' ^ 

"'■ -^^'E'^'^'^ Savannah as a refuge for luiglish debtors and for the persecuted 

Protestants of German}'. Slow as this progress seemed, the 

— " colonies were realh' growing fast in numbers and in wealth. Their 

pjgycss whole population amounted in the middle of the eighteenth century 
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to about 1,200,000 whites and a quarter of a million of negroes ; 
nearly a fourth of that of the mother countr}-. The wealth of the 
colonists was growing e\'en faster than their numbers. As \-et the 
southern colonies were the more producti\'e. Virginia boasted of 
its tobacco plantations, Georgia and the Carolinas of their maize 
and rice and indigo crops, while Xew York and Penns\dvania, 
with the colonies of New l-^ngland, \\'ere restricted to their whale 
and cod fisheries, their corn har\'csts and their timber trade. The 
distinction indeed between the Northern and Southern colonies 




XKW AMSTERDAM (AF 11 R\\ A L 1 1^ MAV Vi iRK). 
y^. J. I'/'sSi/icr'j Map of Xc7k.' Rn^taiiii and .NV:i' Hd^iuiii. Mia. Si-:'ciit<:cnt'i Criiimy. 

was more thcui an industrial one. In the Southern States the 
prevalence of sla\cr\- produced an aristocratic spirit and fa\oured 
the creation of large estates ; e\en the s\-stcm of entails had been 
intr(Kluced among the wealth)- pl.uiters oi X'irginia, where man\- of 
the older ICnglish l.imiiiL's tound representati\-es in houses such as 
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those of Fairfax and Washington. Throughout New England, on 
the other hand, the characteristics of the Puritans, their piety, their 
intolerance, their simplicity of life, their love of equality and 
tendcnc)' to democratic institutions, remained unchanged. In 
education and political activity New England stood far ahead of 
its fellow colonies, for the settlement of the Puritans had been 
followed at once by the establishment of a system of local schools 
which is still the glor)' of America. " Every township," it was 
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enacted, " after the Lord hath increased them to the number of 

fift)' householders, shall appoint one to teach all children to write 

and read ; and when an\' town shall increase to the number of a 

hundred families, the\' shall set up a grammar schfK)l." 

Great however as these differences were, and great as was to be England 

their influence on American histor\% they were little felt as \'et. ^", 

■' '' - Colonies 

\\\ the main features of their outer organization the whole of the 
■colonies stood fairK' at one. Li religious and in ci\il matters 
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Sec. II alike all of them contrasted sharply with the England at home. 
The iNDE- Religious tolerance had been brought about b)' a medley of 

PENDENCE 1111 1 r N'T 

OF America rcligious faiths such as the world had never seen beiorc. Aew 
'ro^ England was still a Puritan stronghold. In all the Southern 
'i_~ colonies the Episcopal Church was established b\- law, and the 
bulk of the settlers clung to it ; but Roman Catholics formed a 
large part of the population of Alar^dand. Pennsylvania was a 
State of Quakers. Presb\-terians and Baptists had fled from tests 
and persecutions to colonise New Jersey. Lutherans and [Mora- 
vians from Germany abounded among the settlers of Carolina and 
Georgia. In such a chaos of creeds religious persecution became 
impossible. There was the same outer diversit}' and the same real 
unity in the political tendenc\- and organization of the States. 
Whether the spirit of the colony was democratic, moderate, or 
oligarchical, its form of government was pretty much the same. 
The original rights of the proprietor, the projector and grantee of 
the earliest settlement, had in all cases, save in those of Pennsyl- 
vania and i\Iar\-land, cither ceased to exist or fallen into desuetude. 
The government of each colon\' la}- in a House of Assembl}- 
elected b\' the people at large, with a Council sometimes elected, 
sometimes nominated b)- the Go\-crnor, and a Go\-ernor either 
elected or appointed by the Crown. With the appointment of these 
Governors all administrative interference on the part of the 
English Go\"ernment at home practically ended. The colonies were left b\- 

control 

a happy neglect to themselves. It was wittily said at a later da\- 
that " Mr. Grenvillc lost America because he read the American 
despatches, which none of his predecessors ever did." There was 
little room indeed for any interference within the limits of the 
colonies. Their privileges were secured b\- royal charters. Their 
Assemblies alone exercised the right of internal taxation, and 
they exercised it sparingl}-. Walpole, like Pitt afterwards, set 
roughl}' aside the project for an American excise. " I have Old 
England .set against me," he said, " b_\- this measure, and do )-ou 
think I will have New England tou .' " Ii!ven in matters k^{ trade 
the suj)remacy of the mother country was far from being a galling 
one. I'here were some sm.dl import duties, but the\- were ewided 
by a wcll-undcrslood swstcm of smuggling. The restriction o{ 
trade with ihc C(jli)nios to Great Britain was more than compen- 
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sated b)- the commercial pi-i\-ilcL;'cs which the Americans enjoyed si. .11 

as British subjects. As v'ct, therefore, there was notliin'^ to break 'i'"'- ^■""■■- 

the o-ood will which the colonists felt towards the mother country, ov \:.uiKu:A 

'7''i 
while the danwr of h^'cnch acj^rcssion drew them closely to it. "' 

but strong^- as the attachment of the Americans to Britain seemed — 
at the close of the war, l<ecn lookers-on saw in the very complete- 
ness of Pitt's triumph a danger to their future union. The 
presence of the French in Canada, their designs in the west, had 
thrown America for protection on the mother-country. But with 
tlic conquest of Canada all need of this protection was removed. 
The attitude of England towards its distant dependency became 
one of mere possession : and differences of temper, \\-hich liad 
till now been thrown into the background b\' the liighcr need for 
union, started intc) a new prominence. If questions of trade and 
taxation awoke murmurings and disputes, behind tliese grievances 
lay an uneas}' dread at the democratic form which the government 
and socict}' of the colonics had taken, and at the "levelling 
principles " which prc\ailcd. 

To check this republican spirit, to crush all dreams of sever- George 

the 

ance, and to strengthen the unit)- of the British Empire was one Third 
of the chief aims of the young sovereign who mounted the throne 
on the death of his grandfather in 1760. For the first and last time 
since the accession of the House of Hanover England saw a King 
who was resolved to play a part in English politics ; and the part 
which George the Third succeeded in playing was undoubtedl}" a 
memorable one. In ten )'ears he reduced government to a 
shadow, and turned the loyalty of his subjects at home into dis- 
affection. In twenty he had forced the American colonies into 
revolt and independence, and brought England to what then 
seemed the brink of ruin. Work such as this has sometimes been 
done b)' ver}' great men, and often b}- very wicked and profligate 
men ; but George was neither profligate nor great. He had a 
smaller mind than any English king before him save James the 
Second. He was wretchedly educated, and his natural powers 
were of the meanest sort. Nor had he the capacity for using 
greater minds than his own b\' \\'hich some sovereigns ha\-e 
concealed their natural littleness. On the contrary-, his only 
feeling towards great men was one of jealous)- and hate. He 
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longed for the time when "decrepitude or death" might put an Sec. 11 
end to Pitt ; and even when death had freed him from " this Thk Inue- 



J'ENDENl.E 

trumpet of sedition," he denounced the proposal for a public monu- "f America 
ment to the great statesman as '' an offensive measure to me 



personall)'." But dull and petty as his temper was, he was clear 
as to his purpose and obstinate in the pursuit of it. And his 
purpose was to rule. *' George," his mother, the Princess of 
Wales, had continually repeated to him in youth, " George, be 
king." He called himself always " a Whig of the Revolution," 
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and he had no wish to undo the work which he believed the Revo- 
lution to have done. But he looked on the subjection of his two 
predecessors to the will of their ministers as no real part of the 
work of the Revolution, but as a usurpation of that authority 
which the Revolution had left to the Crown. And to this usurpa- 
tion he was determined not to submit. His resolve was to a-overn, 
not to govern against law, but simply to govern, to be freed from 
the dictation of parties and ministers, and to be in effect the first 
Minister of the State. How utterly incompatible such a dream 
was with the Parliamentary constitution of the country as it had 
Vol. IV— Part 36 5 P 
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Sec. II received its final form from Sunderland it is easy to see ; but 
The in-de- George was resolved to carry out his dream. And in carrying it 

PENDENCE "-^ •' J ^ 

OF .America q^^- j^(. ^^g^g aided by the circumstances of the time. The spell of 

1761 ^ ^ 

TO Jacobitism was broken by the defeat of Charles Edward, and the 

1782 ^ ^ , 1 • r 

— later degradation of his life wore finally away the thin coating of 

disloyalt)' which clung to the clergy and the squires. They were 
ready again to take part in politics, and in the accession of a king 
who, unlike his two predecessors, was no stranger but an English- 
man, who had been born in England and spoke English, they 
found the opportunity they desired. From the opening of the 
reign Tories gradually appeared again at court. It was only 
slowly indeed that the party as a whole swung round to a steady 
support of the Government ; but their action told at once on the 
complexion of English politics. Their withdrawal from public 
affairs had left them untouched by the progress of political ideas 
since the Revolution of 16S8, and when they returned to political 
life it was to invest the new sovereign with all the reverence which 
they had bestowed on the Stuarts. A " King's party " Avas thus 
ready made to his hand ; but George was able to strengthen it by 
a vigorous exertion of the power and influence which was still left 
f/ie to the Crown. All promotion in the Church, all advancement in 

Kind's 

Friends the army, a great number of places in the civil administration and 
about the court, were still at the King's disposal. If this vast 
mass of patronage had been practically usurped b}- the ministers 
of his predecessors, it was resumed and firml}- held by George the 
Third ; and the character of the House of Commons made patron- 
age, as we have seen, a powerful engine in its management. 
George had one of Walpole's weapons in his hands, and he used 
it with unscrupulous energ\' to break up the part}' which W'alpole 
had held so long together. He saw that the Whigs were divided 
among themselves b)- the factious spirit which springs from a long 
hold of office, and that thc)- were weakened b}' the rising con- 
tempt with which thc countr\- at large regarded thc selfishness and 
corruption of its rei)resentatives. More than thirty >-ears before. 
Gay had set the leading .statesmen of the da\- on the public stage 
under the guise of highwa\incn and pick[xickcts. "It is difficult 
to determine," said the \\\ny pla\-\vright, " whether the fine eentle- 
men imitate the gentlemen of the road, I'r the gentlemen of the 
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road the fine gentlemen." And n(jw that the " fine gentlemen " 
were represented by hoary jobbers such as Newcastle, the public 
contempt was fiercer than ever, and men turned sickened from the 
intrigues and corruption of party to a young sovereign who aired 
himself in a character which Bolingbroke had invented, as a 
Patriot King. 

Had Pitt and Newcastle held together, supported as the one 
was by the commercial classes, the other by the Whig families and 
the whole machinery of 
Parliamentary manage- 
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ment, George must have 
struggled in vain. But 
the ministry was al- 
ready disunited. The 
Whigs, attached to 
peace by the traditions 
of Walpole, dismayed 
at the enormous ex- 
penditure, and haughty 
with the pride of a 
ruling oligarch}', were 
in silent revolt against 
the war and the supre- 
macy of the Great 
Commoner. It was 
against their will that 
he rejected proposals 
of peace from France 

1-1 1 J i. „ Print lit the /lil'liothciiuc Naiionalt-, Paris. 

which would have se- ^ 

cured to England all her conquests on the terms of a desertion of 
Prussia, and that his steady support enabled Frederick still to hold 
out against the terrible exhaustion of an unequal struggle. The 
campaign of 1760 indeed was one of the grandest efforts of 
Frederick's genius. P^oiled in an attempt on Dresden, he again 
saved Silesia by a victory at Liegnitz, and hurled back an advance 
of Daun by a victory at Torgau ; while Ferdinand of Brunswick 
held his ground as of old along the Weser. But even victories 
drained Frederick's strength. Men and money alike failed him. 

5 '■ - 
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It was impossible for him to strike another great blow, and the si. 11 
rin^ of enemies acrain closed slowly round him. His one remain- 1'"^ ini.e- 

O o / J'ENUENCE 

ing hope lay in the firm support of Pitt, and triumphant as his 
policy had been, Pitt was tottering to his fall. The envy and 
resentment of his colleagues at his undisguised supremacy found a 
supporter in the young King. The Earl of Bute, a mere Court 
favourite, with the temper and abilities of a gentleman usher, was 
forced into the Cabinet. As he was known to be his master's 
mouthpiece, a peace-party was at once formed ; but Pitt showed 
no signs of giving way. In 1761 he proposed a vast extension of 
the war. He had learnt the signature of a treaty which brought 
into force the Family Compact between the Courts of Paris and 
Madrid, and of a special convention which bound the last to 
declare war on England at the close of the }'ear. Pitt proposed 
to anticipate the blow by an instant seiz.ure of the treasure fleet 
which was on its way from the Indies to Cadiz, by occupying the 
Isthmus of Panama, and by an attack on the Spanish dominions 
in the New World. But his colleagues shrank from plans so vast 
and daring ; and Newcastle was backed in his resistance by the 
bulk of the Whigs. The King openly supported them. It was 
in vain that Pitt enforced his threat of resignation by declaring 
himself responsible to " the people " ; and the resignation of his 
post in October changed the face of European affairs. 

" Pitt disgraced ! " wrote a French philosopher, " it is worth two Close 
victories to us ! " Frederick on the other hand was almost driven c«„„^ 
to despair. But George saw in the removal of his powerful minis- Years' 

War 

ter an opening for the realization of his long-cherished plans. 
Pitt's appeal had been heard by the people at large. When he went 
to Guildhall the Londoners hung on his carriage wheels, hugged 
his footmen, and even kissed his horses. Their break with Pitt was 
in fact the death-blow of the Whigs. Newcastle found he had 
freed himself from the great statesman only to be driven from office 
by a series of studied mortifications from his young master ; and 
the more powerful of his Whig colleagues followed him into retire- 
ment. George saw himself triumphant over the two great forces 
which had hampered the free action of the Crown, "the power 
which arose," in Burke's words, " from popularit}-, and the power 
which arose from political connexion; " and the rise of Lord Bute 
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Sec. II to the post of Fii'st Minister marked the triumph of the King. He 

The inde- took office simplv as an aecnt of the King's will ; and the King's 

OF amekica -^yiii ^ya^3 ^Q (;.]-|^ ^YiQ y^rg^Y. lu the spring of 1762 Frederick, who still 

TO held his ground stubbornly against fate, was brought to the brink 

— of ruin by a withdrawal of the Eng-lish subsidies ; it was in fact only 

Ministry his dogged resolution and a sudden change in the policy of Russia, 

which followed on the death of his enemy the Czarina Elizabeth, 

that enabled him at last to retire from the struggle in the Treaty 

of Hubertsberg without the loss of an inch of territory. George 

and Lord Bute had already purchased peace at a very different 

price. With a shameless indifference to the national honour they 

not onl}' deserted Frederick, but the)' offered to negotiate a peace 

for him on the basis of a cession of Silesia to Maria Theresa 

and East Prussia to the Czarina. The issue of the strife with 

Spain saved England from humiliation such as this. Pitt's 

policy of instant attack had been justified by a Spanish declaration 

of war three weeks after his fall ; and the year 1762 saw triumphs 

which vindicated his confidence in the issue of the new struggle. 

Martinico, the strongest and wealthiest of the French West Indian 

possessions, was conquered at the opening of the }'ear, and its 

conquest was followed b}' those of Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. 

■ X'incent. In the summer the reduction of Havana brought with 

it the gain of the rich Spanish colon}' of Cuba. The Philippines, 

the wealthiest of the Spanish colonies in the Pacific, }-ielded to a 

Peace of Priti.sh fleet. It was these losses that brought about the Peace of 

am. Paris. Socager was Bute to end the war that he contented him- 
Feb. 1763 ^ 

self in Europe with the recover}' of jMinorca, while he restored 
Martinico to France, and Cuba and the Philippines to Spain. The 
real gains of Britain were in India and America. In the first the 
hVcnch abandoned all right to an}' militar}' settlement. From the 
second the}' wholl}- withdrew. To England the}' gave up Canada. 
Nova Scotia, and Louisiana as far as the IMississippi, while thc}- 
resigncd the rest of that province to Spain, in compensation for its 
surrender of Florida to the Ih'itish Crown. 
The The anxiet}- \\hich the }-oung King showed for peace abroad 

Co*mmons ■'^P''''^^'''t-' mainl}' from In's belief that peace was needful for success in 
the struggle for power at home. So long as the \\ar lasted Pitt's 
return to office and tiic uiu'oii of the Whisjs under his guidance ^^■as 
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an hourly danger. But with peace the King's hands were free. Sf.c. ii 
He could count on the dissensions of the Whigs, on the new-born the inde- 

H'.NDENCE 

loyalty of the Tories, on the influence of the Crown patronage '"^ America 
which he had taken into his own hands. But what he counted on 



most of all was the character of the House of Commons. At a 
time when it had become all-powerful in the State, the House of 
Commons had ceased in any real and effective sense to be a repre- 
sentative body at all. That changes in the distribution of seats 
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were called for by the natural shiftings of population and wealth 
since the days of Edward the First had been recognized as early 
as the Civil Wars ; but the reforms of the Long Parliament were 
cancelled at the Restoration. Vxovn the time of Charles the 
Second to that of George the Third not a single effort had been 
made to meet the growing abuses of our parliamentar)- sj-stem. 
Great towns like Manchester or Birmingham remained without a 
member, while members still sat for boroughs which, like Old 
Sarum, had actualK- vanished from the face of the earth. The 
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effort of the Tudor sovereigns to establish a Court part}- in the 
House by a profuse creation of boroughs, most of which were mere 
villages then in the hands of the Crown, had ended in the appro- 
priation of these seats by the neighbouring landowners, who bought 
and sold them as they bought and sold their own estates. Even in 
towns which had a real claim to representation, the narrowing of 
municipal privileges ever since the fourteenth century to a small 
part of the inhabitants, and in many cases the restriction of 
electoral rights to the members of the governing corporation, 
rendered their representation a mere name. The choice of such 
places hung simply on the purse or influence of politicians. Some 
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were " the King's boroughs,' others obediently returned nominees 
of the ^Ministry of the da)-, others were "close boroughs" in the 
hands of jobbers like the Duke of Newcastle, who at one time 
returned a third of all the borough members in the House. The 
counties and the great commercial towns could alone be said to 
exercise an)- real right of suffrage, though the enormous expense 
of contesting such constituencies practicall)- left their representation 
in the hands of the great local families. lUit even in the counties 
the suffrage was ridicuhjusly limited and unequal. Out of a 
population of eight millions, onl)' a hundred and sixty thousand 
were electors at all. How far such a House was from reall)- rcpre- 
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scnting English opinion wc sec from the fact that in the height of skc^ii 
his popularity Pitt could hardly find a scat in it. Purchase was '|;^';;^|,^,°^ 
becoming more and more the means of entering Parliament. Seats 
were bought and sold in the open market at a price which rose to 
four thousand pounds, and we can hardly wonder that a reformer 
could allege without a chance of denial, " This House is not a 
representative of the people of Great Britain. It is the representa- 
tive of nominal boroughs, of ruined and exterminated towns, of 
noble families, of wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates." The 
meanest motives naturally told on a body returned by such con- 
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stituencies, cut off from the influence of public opinion by the 
secrecy of Parliamentary proceedings, and }'et invested with almost 
boundless authority. Walpole and Newcastle had made bribery 
and borough-jobbing the base of their power. George the Third 
seized it in his turn as a base of the power he proposed to give to 
the Crown. The royal revenue was emplo}^cd to buy seats and to 
buy votes. Day by day George himself scrutinized the voting-list 
of the two Houses, and distributed rewards and punishments as 
members voted according to his will or no. Promotion in the 
civil service, preferment in the Church, rank in the arm\', was 
reserved for " the King's friends." Pensions and court places were 
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Sec. II used to influence debates. Bribery was employed on a scale never 
The Inde- knowu bcforc. Under Bute's ministry an office was opened at the 

PENDENCE -' ■'■ 

OF America Treasury for the purchase of members, and twenty-five thousand 

TO pounds are said to have been spent in a single day. 

— The result of these measures was soon seen in the tone of the 

Fall of 
Bute Parliament. Till now it had bowed beneath the greatness of Pitt ; 

but in the teeth of his denunciation the provisions of the Peace of 
Paris were approved by a majority of five to one. " Now indeed," 
cried the Princess Dowager, " my son is king." But the victory was 
hardly won when King and minister found themselves battling with 
a storm of popular ill-will such as never since the overthrow of the 
Stuarts assailed the throne. Violent and reckless as it was, the 
storm only marked a fresh advance in the re-awakening of public 
opinion. The Parliament indeed had become supreme, and in 
theory the Parliament was a representative of the whole English 
people. But in actual fact the bulk of the English people found 
itself powerless to control the course of English government. For 
the first and last time in our history Parliament was unpopular and 
its opponents sure of popularity. The House of Commons was 
more corrupt than ever, and it was the slave of the King. The 
King still called himself a Whig, yet he was reviving a system of 
absolutism which Whiggism had long made impossible. His 
minister was a mere favourite, and in Englishmen's eyes a 
foreigner. The masses saw this, but the\' saw no wa}' of mending 
it. The\' had no means of influencing: the Government the\' hated 
save by sheer violence. They came therefore to the front with 
their old national and religious bigotr)-, their long-nursed dislike of 
the Hanoverian Court, their long-nursed habits of violence and 
faction, their long-nursed hatred of Parliament, but with no means 
of expressing them save riot and uproar. Bute found himself 
the object of a sudden and universal hatred ; and in 1763 he with- 
drew from office as a means of allaying the storm of popular 
indignation. ]^ut the King was made of more stubborn stuff than 
his minister. If he suffered his favourite to rcsion he still ref^arded 
him as the real head of administration ; for the ministry which 
Bute left behind him consisted simpl)- of the more courtlv of his 
George colleagues. George Grenville was its nominal chief, but its 
measures were still secrctl\- dictated b\- the favourite. Charles 
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Townshend and the Duke of Bedford, the two ablest of the Whigs Sfx. ii 
who had remained with Bute after Newcastle's dismissal, refused The inde- 
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to join it ; and its one man of ability was Lord Shclburne, a young "^"^ America 

1761 
Irishman. It was in fact only the disunion of its opponents which to 

. , 1782 
allowed it to hold its eround. Townshend and Bedford remamed — 
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apart from the main body of the Whigs, and both sections held 
aloof from Pitt. George had counted on the divisions of the 
opposition in forming such a ministr}' ; and he counted on the 
weakness of the ministry to make it the creature of his will. But 
Grenville had no mind to be a puppet either of the King or of 
Bute ; and the conflicts between the King and his minister soon 
became so bitter that George appealed in despair to Pitt to form Aug. 1763 
a ministr)^ Never had Pitt shown a nobler patriotism or a 
grander self-command than in the reception he gave to this 
appeal. He set aside all resentment at his own expulsion from 
office b}' Newcastle and the W'higs, and made the return to office 
of the whole party, with the exception of Bedford, a condition of 
his own. George however refused to compl}' with terms which 
would have defeated his designs. The result left Gren\-ille as 
powerful as he had been weak. Bute ceased to exercise an}' 
political influence. On the other hand, Bedford joined Grcn\'illc 
"vvith his whole part}', and the ministr}' thus became strong and 
compact. 

Grenville's one aim was to enforce the supremac}'- of Parliament Quarrel 
over subject as over King. He therefore struck fierce!}- at the new Press 
force of opinion which had just shown its power in the fall of Bute. 
The opinion of the countr}- no sooner found itself unrepresented in 
Parliament than it sought an outlet in the Press. In spite of the 
remo\'al of the censorship after the Revolution the Press had been 
slow to attain an}' political influence. Under the first two Georges 
its progress had been hindered by the absence of great topics for 
discussion, the worthlessness of the writers, and above all the 
letharg}' of the time. It was in fact not till the accession of 
George the Third that the impulse which Pitt had given to the 
national spirit, and the rise of a keener interest in politics, raised 
the Press into a political power. The nation found in it a court of 
appeal from the Houses of Parliament. The journals became 
organs for that outburst of popular hatred which drove Lord Bute 
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Sec. II from office ; and in the North Briton John Wilkes led the way by 
The Inde- dcnoLincino; the Cabinet and the Peace with peculiar bitterness, and 
venturing to attack the hated minister by name. Wilkes was a 
worthless profligate, but he had a remarkable faculty of enlisting 
popular sympathy on his side, and by a singular irony of fortune 

foh 11 

Wilkes he became the chief instrument in bringing about three of the 
greatest advances which our Constitution has ever made. He 
woke the nation to a conviction of the need for Parliamentary 
reform by his defence of the rights of constituencies against the 
despotism of the House of Commons. He took the lead in 
the struggle which put an end to the secrecy of Parliamentary 
proceedings. He was the first to establish the right of the Press to 
discuss public affairs. In his attack on the ministry of Lord Bute, 
however, he was simply an organ of the general discontent. It 
was indeed his attack which more than all else determined Bute 
to withdraw from office. But Grenville was of stouter stuff than 
the court favourite, and his administration was hardly reformed 
when he struck at the growing opposition to Parliament b)^ a blow 
at its leader. In " Number 45 " of the XortJi Briton Wilkes had 
censured the speech from the throne at the opening of Parliament, 
and a " general warrant " by the Secretary of State was issued 
against the " authors, printers, and publishers of this seditious 
libel." Under this warrant fort}'-nine persons were seized for a 
time ; and in spite of his privilege as a member of Parliament 
Wilkes himself was sent to the Tower. The arrest however was so 
utterly illegal that he was at once released b\' the Court of 
Common Pleas ; but he was immediately prosecuted for libel. 
While the paper which formed the subject for prosecution was still 
before the courts of justice it was condemned by the House of 
Commons as a " false, scandalous, and seditious libel." The House 
of Lords at the same time voted a pamphlet found among Wilkes's 
papers to be blasphemous, and advised a prosecution. Wilkes fled 

Wilkes to p'rance, and was in 1764 exi)elled from the House of Common'^ 

expelled 

But the assumption of an arbitrary judicial power b\- both Houses, 
and the system of terror which Grenville put in force against the 
Press by issuing two hundred injunctions against different iournals, 
roused a storm of indignation throughout the countr^•. Ever\- 
street resounded with cries of" Wilkes and Liberty." It was soon 
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clear that opinion had been embittered rather than silenced by the .Si.l 11 

blow at Wilkes ; and six \'ears later, the failure of the prosecution T"R i^dk- 

directed against an anonymous journalist named " Junius " for his °'' America 
Letter to the King established the right of the Press to criticize the 



conduct not of ministers or Parliament onl)-, but of the sovereign 
himself. 

The same narrowness of \-iew, the same honesty of purpose, the 
same obstinac}- of temper, were shown by Grenvillc in a }'et more 
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important struggle, a struggle with the American Colonies. Pitt 
had waged war with characteristic profusion, and he had dcfra)-ed 
the cost of the war by enormous loans. At the time of the Peace 
of Paris the public debt stood at a hundred and fort)' millions. 
The first need therefore which met Bute after the conclusion of the 
Peace was that of making provision for the new burthens which the 
nation had incurred, and as these had been partl>' incurred in the 
defence of the American Colonies it was the general opinion of 
Englishmen that the Colonies should bear a share of them. In this 
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Sec. II opinion Bute and the King concurred. But their plans went further 
The Inde- than mere taxation. The new minister declared himself resolved 

PENDENCE 

OF America qu a rigorous cxccution of the Navicjation laws, laws by which a 
1761 ^ . "" ^ 

TO monopoly of American trade was secured to the mother-country, 
1782 

— on the raising of a revenue A\'ithin the Colonies for the discharge of 

Bute and ... . ... 

America the debt, and abo\'e all on impressing upon the colonists a sense of 
their dependence upon Britain. The direct trade between America 
and the French or Spanish West Indian islands had hitherto been 
fettered b\' prohibitory duties, but these had been easil)- evaded by 
a general system of smuggling. The duties were now reduced, but 
the reduced duties were rigorously exacted, and a considerable 
naval force was despatched to the American coast with a view of 
suppressing the clandestine trade with the foreigner. The revenue 
which was expected from this measure was to be supplemented by 
an internal Stamp Tax, a tax on all legal documents issued within 
the Colonies. The plans of Bute had fallen to the ground on his 

GrenviUc's retirement from office. But Grenville had fully concurred in the 
'^-^ financial part at least of Bute's designs ; and, now that he found 
himself at the head of a strong administration, he proceeded to 
carry out the plans which had been devised for the purpose of rais- 
ing both an external and an internal rc\-cnuc from America. One 
of his first steps was to suppress, by a rigid enforcement of the 
Navigation laws, the contraband trade which had grown up be- 
tween American ports and the adjacent Spanish islands. Harsh 
and unwise as these measures seemed, the colonists owned their 
Icgalit}' ; and their resentment onl)- showed itself in a pledge to 
use no J3ritish manufactures till the restrictions were relaxed. But 
the next scheme of the Tvlinister — his proposal to introduce internal 
taxation within the bounds of the Colonies thcmsel\-es b}- re\-iving 
the project of an excise or stamp dut\-, which W'alpole's good sense 
had rejected — was of another order from his schemes for suppress- 
ing the contraband traffic. L^nlikc the s}-stem of the Navigation 
Acts, it was a gigantic change in the whole actual relations of 
England and its Colonies. They met it therefore in another spirit. 
Taxation and representation, they asserted, went hand in hand. 
America had no representatives in the British Parliament. The 
representatives of the colonists met in their own colonial assemblies, 
and all save the Pcnns\lvanians protested strongh' against the 
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interference of Parliament with their right of self-taxation, sec. ii 
Massachusetts marked accurately the position she took. " Prohibi- the inde- 

"^ ^ I'ENDENCE 

tions of trade are neither equitable nor just; but the power of '^'^ ^ ''"='" '--^ 

taxing is the grand barrier of British liberty. If that is once to 

1782 
broken down, all is lost." The distinction was accepted by the — 
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assembly of every colony ; and it was with their protest that they mission 
despatched Benjamin Franklin, who had risen from his position of '7^5 




BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
MedallioiL by Nini, in the Naticinal Portrait Gallery. 

a working printer in Philadelphia to high repute among scientific 
discoverers, as their agent to England. In England however, 
Franklin found few who recognized the distinction which the 
colonists had drawn. Grenville had no mind to change his plans 
without an assurance, which Franklin could not give, of a union 
of the Colonies to tax themselves ; and the Stamp Act was passed 
through both Houses with less opposition than a turnpike bill. 

The Stamp Act was hardly passed when an insult offered to the 
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Princess iJowaL^^cr, by the exclusion of her name from a Regency 
Act, brought to a head the quarrel which had long been growing 
between the ministry and the King. George again offered power 
to William Pitt. But Pitt stood absolutely alone. The one friend 
who remained to him, his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, refused to 
aid in an attempt to construct a Cabinet ; and he felt himself too 
weak, when thus deserted, to hold his ground in any ministerial 
combination with the Whigs. The King turned for help to the 
main body of the Whigs, now headed by the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. The weakness of the ministry which Rockingham formed 
in July, 1765, was seen in its .slowness to deal with American 
affairs. Franklin had seen no other course for the Colonies, when 

the obnoxious Acts were 
passed, but that of sub- 
mission. But submission 
was the last thing the col- 
onists dreamed of. Every- 
where through New Eng- 
land riots broke out on the 
news of the arrival of the 
stamped paper ; and the 
frightened collectors re- 
signed their posts. North- 
ern and Southern States were drawn together b}' the new danger. 
The assembly of Virginia was the first to formally deny the right 
of the British Parliament to meddle with internal taxation, 
and to demand the repeal of the acts. Massachusetts not only 
adopted the denial and the demand as its own, but proposed a 
Congress of delegates from all the colonial assemblies to provide 
for common and united action ; and in October 1765 this Congress 
met to repeat the protest and petition of Virginia. The news of its 
assembly reached England at the end of the \'car, and at once 
called Pitt to the front when the Houses met in the spring of 1766. 
As a minister lie had long since rejected a similar scheme for tax- 
ing the colonics, lie had been ill and absent from Parliament 
^\'hen the Stamp Act was passctl, but he adopted to the full the 
constitutirtnal claim of America. lie gloried in a resistance which 
was dcnoimccd in I'arliamcnt as rebellion. " In ni)- opinion," he 
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said, " this kingdom has no right to lay a tax on the colonics. . . Six. 11 

America is obstinate ! America is almost in open rebellion ! Sir, I '^f^'^ imde- 

i J'ICNDENCE 

rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of people so "''' ^mk^ica 



dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be 
slaves would have been fit instruments to make slaves of the rest." 
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EDMUND BURKE. 
Picture by Sir J. Reynolds in Xational Portrait Gallery. 

There was a general desire that Pitt should return to office ; but 
the negotiations for his union with the Whigs broke down. The 
radical difference between their policy and that of Pitt was now in 
fact defined for them by the keenest political thinker of the day. 
Edmund Burke had come to London in 1750 as a poor and un- 
known Irish adventurer. The learning which at once won him the 
friendship of Johnson, and the imaginative power which enabled 
Vol. IV— Part 36 ^ o 
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Sec II him to give his learning a hving shape, promised him a philo- 
the inde- sophical and literary career : but instinct drew Burke to politics ; 

I'EN'DE.XCE '■ •' 

OF America ^iq bccamc Secretary to Lord Rockingham, and in 1765 entered 
Parliament under his patronage. His speeches on the Stamp Acts 
at once lifted him into fame. The heavy Quaker-like figure, the 
scratch wig, the round spectacles, the cumbrous roll of paper which 
loaded Burke's pocket, gave little promise of a great orator and less 
of the characteristics of his oratory — its passionate ardour, its 

poetic fanc}^, its amazing prodi- 
gality of resources ; the dazzling 
succession in which irony, pathos, 
invective, tenderness, the most 
brilliant word-pictures, the cool- 
est argument followed each 
other. It was an eloquence in- 
deed of a wholly new order in 
English experience. Walpole's 
clearness of statement, Pitt's ap- 
peals to emotion, were exchanged 
for the impassioned expression 
of a distinct philosoph}' of poli- 
tics. " I have learned more from 
him than from all the books I 
ever read," Fox cried at a later 
time, with a burst of generous 
admiration. The philosophical 
cast of Burke's reasoning was 
unaccompanied b}' any philoso- 
phical coldness of tone or phrase. The groundwork indeed of his 
nature was poetic. His ideas, if conceived b\' the reason, took shape 
and colour from the splendour and fire of his imagination. A nation 
was to him a great living society, so complex in its relations, and 
whose institutions were so interwoven with glorious events in the 
past, that to touch it rudely was a sacrilege. Its constitution was 
no artificial scheme of government, but an exquisite balance of 
social forces which was in itself a natural outcome of its histor)- and 
developement. His temper was in this wa\' conscr\ati\e, but his 
conservatism sprang not from a love of inaction but from a sense of 
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the value of social order, and from an imaginative reverence for all si . . 11 

that existed. Every institution was hallowed to him by the clear '^"'■- ^''^'^■ 

insight with which he discerned its relations to the past, and its '-"' AwEKitA 

1761 

subtle connexion with the social fabric around it. To touch even '<' 
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an anomaly seemed to Burke to be risking the ruin of a complex 
structure of national order which it had cost centuries to build up. 
"The equilibrium of the Constitution," he said, "has something so 
delicate about it, that the least displacement may destroy it." " It 
is a difficult and dangerous matter even to touch so complicated a 
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Six. II machine." Perhaps the readiest refutation of such a theory was 
The Inde- to be founcl in its influence on Burke's practical deahne^ with 

I'ENDE.VCK 

OF America pohtics. In thc Qrcat question indeed which fronted him as he 
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TO entered ParHament, it served him well. No man has ever seen 
1782 

— witli deeper insight thc working of tho.se natural forces which build 

Burke . . , • 1 ... . 1 . 

and ^ip communities, or which group communities into empires ; and in 
poll I us ^^Y^c actual state of the American Colonies he saw a result of such 
forces Avhich only madmen and pedants would disturb. I3ut 
Burke's theory was less fitted to the state of politics at home. He 
looked on the Revolution of 1688 as the final establishment of 
English institutions. His aim was to keep England as the 
Revolution had left it, and under the rule of the great nobles who 
were faithful to the Revolution. He gave his passionate adhesion 
to the inaction of the Whigs. He made an idol of Lord Rocking- 
ham, an honest man, but the weakest of party leaders. He strove 
to check the corruption of Parliament b}' a bill for civil retrench- 
iTicnt, but he took the lead in defeating all plans for its reform. 
Though he was one of the few men in England who understood 
with Pitt the value of free industry, he struggled bitterly against 
the }'oung Minister's proposals to gi\'e freedom to Irish trade, and 
against his Commercial Treaty with P^rance. His work seemed to 
be that of investing with a gorgeous poetr}- the polic}' of timid 
content which the Whigs believed the\' inherited from Sir Robert 
Walpole ; and the ver}^ intensit}- of his trust in the natural develope- 
mcnt of a people rendered him incapable of understanding the 
good that might come from particular laws or from special reforms. 
At this crisis then the temper of Burke squared with the temper of 
the Whig party. Rockingham and his fellow-ministers were 
driven, whether they would or no, to a practical acknowledgement 
of the policy which Pitt demanded ; but the)' resolved that the 
repeal of the Stamp Acts should be accompanied b}' a formal 
repudiation of thc principles of colonial freedom which Pitt had 
laid down. A declaratory act was brought in, which asserted the 
supreme power of Parliament o\-er thc Colonics " in all cases what- 
soever." The passing of this act was followed b\- thc introduction 
/■V/a 1766 of a bill {^)\- the repeal of the Stamp Acts ; ami in sjMtc of 
the resistance of the King's friends, a resistance instigated by 
George himself, the bill was carried by a large majorit}'. 
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From this moment the Ministry was unable to stand against s.-x. 11 

the general sense that the first man in the country should be its thk inde 

ruler, and bitter as was the King's hatred of him, he was forced to 

call Pitt into office. Pitt's aim was still to unite the Whig part)-, 

and though forsaken by Lord Temple, he succeeded to a great 

The 
extent in the administration which he formed in the summer of Chatham 

1766. Though Rockingham stood coldly aside, some of his fellow i^iistry 
ministers accepted office, and they were reinforced by the few 
friends who clung to Pitt ; while Pitt stooped to strengthen his 
Parliamentary support by admitting some even of the " King's 
friends " to a share in the administration. But its life lay really in 
Pitt himself, in his immense popularity, and in the command which 
his eloquence gave him over the Plouse of Commons. His 
acceptance of the Earldom of Chatham removed him to the House 1766 
of Lords, and for a while ruined the confidence which his reputa- 
tion for unselfishness had aided him to win. Put it was from no 
vulgar ambition that Pitt laid down his title of the Great Com- 
moner. It was the consciousness of failing strength which made 
him dread the storms of debate, and in a few months the dread 
became a certainty. A painful and overwhelming illness, the 
result of nervous disorganization, withdrew him from public 
affairs ; and his withdrawal robbed his colleagues of all vigour or 1767 
union. The plans which Chatham had set on foot for the better 
government of Ireland, the transfer of India from the Company to 
the Crown, and the formation of an alliance with Prussia and 
Russia to balance the Lamily Compact of the House of Bourbon, 
were suffered to drop. The one aim of the ministry which bore his 
name, and which during his retirement looked to the Duke of 
Grafton as its actual head, was simply to exist. But even exist- 
ence was difficult ; and Grafton saw himself forced to a union with 
the faction which was gathered under the Duke of Bedford, and to 
the appointment of a Tory noble as Secretary of State. 

The force of public opinion on which Pitt had relied turned at Wilkes 
once against the ministry which had so drifted from its former ^ParHa^ 
position. The elections for the new Parliament were more corrupt rnent 
than any that had been yet witnessed. How bitter the indignation 
of the country had grown was seen m its fresh backing of Wilkes. 
He seized on the opening afforded by the elections to return from 
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France, and was elected member for Middlesex, a county the large s^c. 11 
number of whose voters made its choice a real expression of public the inde- 
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opinion. The choice of Wilkes was in effect a public condemnation or AMERrcA 
of the House of Commons and the ministerial system. The minis- ,,, 
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try however and the House alike shrank from a fresh struggle with _'_" 
the agitator ; but the King was eager for the contest. After ten 
years of struggle and disappointment George had all but reached 
his aim. The two forces which had as }'et worsted him v/ere both 
of them paralyzed. The Whigs .were fatally divided, and dis- 
credited in the eyes of the country by their antagonism to Pitt. 
Pitt, on the other hand, was suddenly removed from the stage. 
The ministry was without support in the country ; and for Parlia- 
mentary support it was forced to lean more and more on the men 
who looked for direction to the King himself One form of oppo- 
sition alone remained in the public discontent ; and at this he 
struck more fiercely than ever. " I think it highly expedient to 
apprise \'ou," he wrote to Lord North; " that the expulsion of Mr. 
Wilkes appears to be very essential, and must be effected." The 
Ministers and the House of Commons bowed to his will. B\' his 
non-appearance in court when charged with libel, Wilkes had 
become an outlaw, and he was now thrown into prison on his 
outlawr}-. Dangerous riots broke out in London and o\-er the 
whole country. The Ministry were torn with dissensions. The 
announcement of Lord Shelburne's purpose to resign office was j^^,s!P-na- 
followed b\' the resignation of Chatham himself; and his with- i\°'\'^-f 

^ _ ' Chatham 

drawal from the Cabinet which traded on his name left the Minis- ijgs 
tr}' wholly dependent on the King. In 1769 Wilkes was brought 
before the bar of the House of Commons on a charge of libel, a 
crime which was cognizable in the ordinary courts of law ; and 
was expelled from Parliament. He was at once re-elected by the 
shire of Middlesex. Violent and oppressive as the course of the 
House of Commons had been, it had as yet acted within its strict 
right, for no one questioned its possession of a right of expulsion. 
But the defiance of Middlesex led it now to go further. It 
resolved, " That Mr. Wilkes having been in this session of Parlia- 
ment expelled the House, was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in the present Parliament ; " and it issued a writ 
for a fresh election. Middlesex answered this insolent claim to 
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limit the free choice of a constituency by again returning Wilkes ; 
and the House was driven by its anger to a fresh and more out- 
rageous usurpation. It again expelled the member for Middlesex ; 
and on his return for the third time by an immense majority, it 
voted that the candidate whom he had defeated, Colonel Luttrell, 
ought to have been returned, and was the legal representative of 
Middlesex. The Commons had not only limited at their own 
arbitrary discretion the free election of the constituency, but they 
had transferred its rights to themselves by .seating Luttrell as 
member in defiance of the deliberate choice of Wilkes by the free- 
holders of Middlesex. The country at once rose indignantly 
against this violation of constitutional law. Wilkes was elected 
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an Alderman of London ; and the Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery 
petitioned the King to dissolve the Parliament. A remonstrance 
from London and Westminster said boldly that " there is a time 
when it is clearly demonstrable that men cease to be representa- 
tives. That time is now arrived. The House of Commons do not 
represent the i)eoplc." Meanwhile a writer A\ho st\-led himself 
Junius attacked the Government in letters, which, rancorous and 
unscrupulous as was their tone, gave a new power to the lilcrature 
of the Press b\' their clearness and terseness of statement, the finish 
of their st}de, and the terrible vigour of their iiu'cctixe. 

The storm however beat idh' on the obstinac\- of the Kin<j. 



Reform The i)rinter of the letters was prosecuted, and the i)etitions and 
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remonstrances of London were hauglitily rejected. At the be- 
ginning of 1770 a cessation of the disease which had long held 
him prostrate enabled Chatham to reappear in the House of Lords. 
He at once denounced 
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The Whigs under 
Rockingham had 




the usurpations of the 
Commons, and brought 
in a bill to declare them 
illegal. But his genius 
made him the first to 
see that remedies of this 
sort were inadequate to 
meet evils which really 
sprang from the fact that 
the House of Commons 
no longer represented the 
people of England ; and 
he mooted a plan for its 
reform by an increase of 
the county members, who 
then formed the most 
independent portion of 
the House. Further he 
could not go, for even 
in the proposals he 
made he stood almost 
alone. The Tories and 
the King's friends were 
not likely to welcome 
schemes which \\'ould 
lessen the Kind's influ- 
ence. 
Lord 

no s)'mpathy with Par- 
liamentary reform ; and they shrank with haughty disdain 
from the popular agitation in which public opinion was 
forced to express itself, and which Chatham, while censuring 
its extravagance, deliberately encouraged. It is from the 
quarrel between Wilkes and the House of Commons that 
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Shx. II \vc may date the influence of public meetings on English 
The inde- politics. Thc crathcrins'S of the Middlesex electors in his sup- 



r'ENDENCl-; 



01- America pQj.|- ^y^rc prcludcs to thc gi'cat mcctings of Yorkshire free- 
To holders in \\hich the question of Parliamentary reform rose 
into importance ; and it was in the movement for reform, and 
the establishment of corresponding committees throughout 
the country for the purpose of promoting it, that the power 
of political agitation first made itself felt. Political societies 
and clubs took their part in this cjuickening and organization 
of public opinion : and the spread of discussion, as well as the 
influence which now began to be exercised by the appearance 
of vast numbers of men in support of any political movement, 
pro\-ed that Parliament would soon have to reckon with the 
sentiments of the people at large. 
Power But an agent far more effective than popular agitation was 

of the 

Press preparing to bring the force of public opinion to bear on Parlia- 
ment itself. We ha\-e seen how much of the corruption of the 
House of Commons sprang from the secrecy of Parliamentary 
proceedings, but this secrecy was the harder to preserve as the 
nation woke to a greater interest in its own affairs. From the 
accession of thc Georges imperfect reports of the more important 
discussions began to be published under the title of " The Senate 
of Lilliput," and with feigned names or simple initials to denote 
the speakers. Obtained by stealth and often merely recalled by 
memory, such reports were naturally inaccurate ; and their inaccu- 
racy was eagerly seized on as a pretext for enforcing the rules 
which guarded the secrecy of proceedings in Parlianjent. In 1771 
thc Commons issued a proclamation forbidding the publication of 
debates ; and six printers, who set it at defiance, were summoned 
to thc bar of the House. One who refused to appear ^^■as arrested 
by its messenger ; but the arrest at once brought the House into 
conflict \\'ith thc magistrates of London. They set aside the 
proclamation as without legal force, released thc printers, and sent 
the messenger to prison for unlawful arrest. Thc House sent thc 
Lortl Mayor to thc Tower, but the cheers of the crowds \\hich 
followed him on liis wa\' told that public opinic^n was again ^\•ith 
the Press, and thc attempt to hintlor its publication of Parlia- 
mentar\' proceedings dropped silentl)' on his release at thc next 
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prorogation. Few changes of equal inriportance have been so Sec. ii 
quietly brought about. Not only was the responsibility of The inuj.- 

I'ENDENCK 

members to their constituents made constant and effective by the '"• America 
publication of their proceedings, but the nation itself was called 
in to assist in the deliberations of its representatives. A new and 
wider interest in its own affairs was roused in the people at large, 
and a new political education was given to it through the dis- 
cussion of ever)^ 
subject of national r- 
importance in the 
Houses and the 
Press. Public opin- 
ion, as gathered up 
and represented on 
all its sides by the 
journals of the day, 
became a force 
in practical states- 
manship, influenced 
the course of de- 
bates, and con- 
trolled in a closer 
and more constant 
way than even Par- 
liament itself had 
been able to do the 
actions of the Gov- 
ernment. The im- 
portance of its new 
position gave a 

weight to the Press which it had never had before. The first great 
English journals date from this time. With the I\[oniing ChroniLit\ 
the Moniing Post.ihc JMorning Herald, ■a.wA the Times, ^\\ of which 
appeared in the interval between the opening years of the American 
War and the beginning of the war with the French Revolution, jour- 
nalism took a new tone of responsibility and intelligence. The 
hacks of Grub Street were superseded by publicists of a high moral 
temper and literary excellence ; and philosophers like Coleridge or 
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The Inde- the columus of the Press. 

HENDENCE 

OF America j^^^ ^^ ^^^ thcsc influcnccs wcrc fecblv fcIt, and George the 

1761 ^ ■' . . ' . . 

TO Third was able to set Chatham's policy disdainfully aside, and to 

— plunge into a contest far more disastrous than his contest with 
George 
III. and the Press. In all the proceedings of the last few )'ears, what had 

galled him most had been the act which averted a war between 

England and her colonies. To the King the Americans were 

already " rebels," and the great statesman whose eloquence had 
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made their claims irresistible was a " trumpet of sedition." 
George deplored in his correspondence with his ministers the 
repeal of the Stamp Acts. " All men feel," he wrote, " that the 
fatal compliance in 1766 has increased the pretensions oi the 
Americans to absolute independence." In America itself the 
news of the repeal had been received with uni\ersal io\-, and taken 
as a close of the strife. Put (jn both sides there remained a pride 
and irritabilit)' A\'hich (inl\- wise handling could have alhuxxl ; and 
in the present state of k'nglish politics wise handling was 
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impossible. Only a few months indeed passed before the quarrel Sf.^ 11 
was re-opened ; for no sooner had the illness of Lord Chatham i''<e indf.- 
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removed him in 1767 from any real share in public affairs, than -^'f America 
the wretched administration which bore his name suspended the 
Assembly of New York on its refusal to provide quarters for 
English troops, and resolved to assert British sovereignty by 
levying import duties of trivial amount at American ports. The 
Assembly of Massachusetts was dissolved on a trifling quarrel with 
its Governor, and Boston was occupied for a time by British 
soldiers. The remonstrances of the Legislatures of Massachusetts 




LANDING OF BRITISH TROOPS AT BOSTON, 176S. 
Contemporary engraving by Paul Rez'ere. 

and Virginia, however, coupled with a fall in the funds, warned the 
Ministers of the dangerous course on which the)' had entered ; 
and in 1769 the troops were withdrawn, and all duties, save one, 
abandoned. But the King insisted on retaining the duty on tea ; 
and its retention was enough to prevent any thorough restoration 
of good feeling. A series of petty quarrels went on in almost 
every colon\' between the popular Assemblies and the Governors 
appointed by the Crown, and the colonists persisted in their 
agreement to import nothing from the mother country. As yet 
however there was no prospect of serious strife. In America the 
influence of George Washington allayed the irritation of Virginia. 
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Sec. u Massachusetts contented itself with quarrelling with its Governor, 
The inde- and refusinL^ to buy tea so long as the duty was levied. In 
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OF America England, cvcu Grcnvillc, though approving the retention of the 

TO dut\' in question, abandoned all dream of further taxation. 

— But the King was now supreme. The attack of Chatham in 

The 
King's ^77'^ had completed the ruin of the Ministry. Those of his 

Ministry adherents who still clung to it resigned their posts ; and were 

followed by the Duke of Grafton. All that remained were the 

Bedford faction and the dependents of the King ; these were 

gathered under the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 

North, into a ministry which was in fact a mere cloak for the 

direction of public affairs by George himself. " Not onl}' did he 

direct the minister," a careful observer tells us, " in all important 

matters of foreign and domestic policy, but he instructed him as 

to the management of debates in Parliament, suggested what 

motions should be made or opposed, and how measures should be 

carried. He reserved for himself all the patronage, he arranged 

the whole cast of administration, settled the relative place and 

pretensions of ministers of State, law officers, and members of the 

household, nominated and promoted the English and Scotch judges, 

appointed and translated bishops and deans, and dispensed other 

preferments in the Church. He disposed of military governments, 

regiments, and commissions, and himself ordered the marching of 

troops. He gave and refused titles, honours, and pensions." All 

this immense patronage was steadily used for the creation and 

maintenance in both Houses of Parliament of a majorit}- directed 

by the King himself ; and its weight was seen in the steady action 

of such a majorit}'. It was seen }'et more in the subjection to 

which the ministry that bore North's name was reduced. George 

was in fact the minister through the twelve years of its existence, 

from 1770 till the close of the American war ; and the shame of the 

darkest hour of English history lies wholly at his door. 

The His fixed purpose was to seize on the first opportunity of 

^Tel°-" undoing the " fatal compliance of 1766." A trivial riot gave him 

Riots tlic handle he wanted. In December 1773 the arrival of some 

P^nglish ships laden with tea kindled fresh irritation in Boston, 

where the non-importation agreement was stricth- enforced. A 

mob in the disguise of Indians boarded the vessels and llunL!" their 
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contents into the sea. The outrage was deplored ahke by the Sec. 11 
friends of America in England and by its own leading statesmen ; the inde- 

PENDENCE 

and both Washington and Chatham were prepared to support the ^'^ America 

Government in its looked-for demand of redress. But the thought t., 

1782 
of the King was not of redress but of repression, and he set roughly — 

aside the more conciliatory proposals of Lord North and his 

fellow-ministers. They had already rejected as " frivolous and 

vexatious " a petition of the Assembly of Massachusetts for the 

dismissal of two public officers whose letters home advised the 

withdrawal of free institutions from the Colonies. They now seized 

on the riot as a pretext for rigorous measures. A bill introduced 

into Parliament in the beginning of 1774 punished Boston by 

closing its port against all commerce. Another punished the State 

of Massachusetts by withdrawing the liberties it had enjoyed ever 

since the Pilgrim Fathers landed on its soil. Its charter was 

altered. The choice of its Council was transferred from the people 

to the Crown, and the nomination of its judges was transferred to 

the Governor. In the Governor, too, by a provision more outrageous 

than even these, was vested the right of sending all persons charged 

with a share in the late disturbances to England for trial. To 

enforce these measures of repression troops were sent to America, 

and General Gage, the commander-in-chief there, was appointed 

Governor of Massachusetts. The King's exultation at the prospect 

before him was unbounded. " The die," he wrote triumphantly to 

his minister, " is cast. The Colonies must either triumph or 

submit." Four regiments would be enough to bring the Americans 

to their senses. They would only be " lions while we are lambs." 

"If we take the resolute part," he decided solemnly, "they will 

undoubtedly be very meek." Unluckily, the blow at Massachusetts 

was received with anything but meekness. The jealousies between j?esisr~ 

State and State were hushed by the sense that the liberties of all '!'"''' °-f 

America 

were m danger. If the British Parliament could cancel the charter 
of Massachusetts and ruin the trade of Boston, it could cancel the 
charter of every colony and ruin the trade of every port from the 
St. Lawrence to the coast of Georgia. All therefore adopted the 
cause of Massachusetts ; and all their Legislatures, save that of 
Georgia, sent delegates to a Congress which assembled on the 4th 
of September at Philadelphia. Massachusetts took a yet bolder 
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course. Not a citizen would act under the new laws. Its Assembl)- Six. n 
met in defiance of the Governor, called out the militia of the State, the Inoe. 

]'IiNUEKCI-: 

and provided arms and ammunition for it. But there was still room of amemca 

^ 1761 

for reconciliation. The resolutions of the Concrress had been to 

. 17S2 

moderate ; for Virginia was the wealthiest and most influential — 

among the States who sent delegates ; and though resolute to 
resist the new measures of the Government, Virginia still clung to 
the mother country. At home, the merchants of London and 
Bristol pleaded loudly for reconciliation ; and in January 1775 
Chatham again came forward to avert a strife he had once before 
succeeded in preventing. With characteristic largeness of feeling 
he set aside all half-measures or proposals of compromise. " It is 
not cancelling a piece of parchment," he insisted, " that can \\'in 
back America : you must respect her fears and her resentments." 
The bill which he introduced in concert with Franklin provided for 
the repeal of the late acts and for the securit}^ of the colonial charters, 
abandoned the claim to taxation, and ordered the recall of the 
troops. A colonial assembly was directed to meet and provide 
means by which America might contribute towards the payment 
of the public debt. 

Chatham's measure was contemptuously rejected by the Lords, The In- 
as was a similar measure of Burke's by the Commons, and a ence of 
petition of the City of London in favour of the Colonies by the ■^^^"'^^ 
King himself With the rejection of these efforts at reconciliation 
began the great struggle which ended eight }-ears later in the 
severance of the American Colonies from the British Crown. The 
Congress of delegates from the Colonial Legislatures at once voted 
measures for general defence, ordered the lev)' of an arm)-, and set 
George Washington at its head. No nobler fiLTure ever stood in ^ 
the forefront of a nation's life. Washinijton was o-rave and f'""--'"/"' 
courteous in address ; his manners were simple and unpretend- 
ing, his silence and the serene calmness of his temper spoke of 
a perfect self-mastery; but there was little in his outer bearing 
to reveal the grandeur of soul which lifts his figure, with all the 
simple majesty of an ancient statue, out of the smaller passions, 
the meaner impulses of the world around him. What recom- 
mended him for command was simply his weight amon^- his 
fellow landowners of Virginia, and the experience of war which 
Vol. IV— Part 37 5 r 
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he had gained b\' service in border contests with the French and 
the Indians, as well as in Braddock's luckless expedition against 
Fort Duquesne. It was only as the weary fight went on that the 
colonists learned little by little the greatness of their leader, his 
clear judgement, his heroic endurance, his silence under difficulties, 
his calmness in the hour of danger or defeat, the patience with 
which he waited, the quickness and hardness with which he struck, 
the loft}' and serene sense of dut}- that never swerved from its task 
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through resentment or jealous}-, that nc\er through war or peace 
felt the touch of a meaner ambition, that kne\\' no aim sa\-c that ot 
cruardine" the freedom of his fellow countr\-mcn, and no i^crsonal 
lon'^inLT save that of returning to his own fi resielc when their 
freedom was secured. It was almost unci>nsciousl\- that men 
learned to cling to Washington w ith a trust and faith such as few 
other men have won, and to rcgarel him with a re\ercnce which 
still hushes us in [iresencc of his niemor}'. K\en America hardl}' 
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recognised his real greatness till death set its seal on "the man skc_ii 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellmv ll^l^J^^; 
countrymen." Washington more than any of his fellow colonists "' "'^^'^^j'""' 
represented the clinging of the Virginian landowners to the mother- '-^ 

country, and his acceptance of the command proved that even the ~.^^^^ 
most moderate among them had no hope now save in arms. The „f iiu-nHn- 
struggle opened with a skirmish between a party of English troops ' f"'' '''5 
and a detachment of militia at Lexington, and in a few days 
twenty thousand colonists appeared before Boston. The Congress 
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re-assembled, declared the States they represented " The United 
Colonics of America," and undertook the work of go\-ernment. 
Meanwhile ten thousand fresh troops landed at Boston ; but the 
provincial militia seized the neck of ground which joins it to the 
mainland, and though thev were driven from the hciijhts of 
Bunker's Hill which commanded the town, it was only after a 
desperate struggle in which their bravery put an end for e\-er to 
the taunts of cowardice which had been levelled against the 
colonists. "Are the Yankees cowards.^" shouted the men of 

5 K 2 
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Six. II Massachusetts, as the first Engh'sh attack rolled back baffled down 
Till-: iNDi;- the hill-side. But a far truer courac:e was shown in the stubborn 

IKNDKNCl: ^ 

f.i- Amekica endurance with which Washington's raw militiamen, who gradually 
1761 ^ , . , 

dwindled from sixteen thousand to ten, ill fed, ill armed, and with 
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but fort}'-five rounds of ammunition to each man, cooped up 
through the winter a force of ten thousand veterans in the lines 
of ]V)ston. The spring c}[ I//6 saw them force these troops to 
withdraw from the city to New York, where the whole British 
arm\', largely reinforced by mercenaries from Germany, was 
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concentrated under General Howe. ^Meanwhile a raid of the 
American General, vXrnoJd, ncarl\- th'ox'C the liritish troops trom 
Canada ; and though his attempt broke down bef^-e Quebec, it 
showed that all hope of reconciliation \\-as o\-er. The Colonies of 
the south, the last t^ > join in the struggle, had in fact expelled 
their Governors at the close of 1775 ; at the opening oi the next 
V'car Massachusetts instructed its delegates to support a ciMnplete 
rcpudi.dion of tlic Iving's go\'crnment i>\' the Colonics; while the 
American ports were thrown open to the world in delumce of the 
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Navigation Acts. These decisive steps were followed by the great 

act with which American histor\- begins, the adoption on the 4th 1 he i.mdk- 

of Tul\', 177G, by the delegates in Congress of a Declaration of " Amijrica 

Independence. "We," ran its solemn words, " the representatives t.i 

1782 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, appeal- — 

1 1 r 1 ■ 1 r Ofc/ii/'ti- 

ing to the Supreme Judge of the world tor the rectitude 01 //„„ ^f 

our intentions, solemnly imblish and declare that these United ^"^^'^'P'^'"^- 
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Colonies arc, and of right ought to be. Free and Independent 
States." 

The earlier successes of the Colonists were soon followed b>^ Death of 
suffering and defeat. Howe, an active general with a fine arm>- at ^^^^^^"^ 
his back, cleared Long Island in August by a victor)- at Brooklyn ; 
and Washington, whose army was weakened by withdrawals and 
defeat, and disheartened by the loyal tone of the State in which it 
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Sec. II was cncampecl, was forced to evacuate New York and New Jersey, 
The Inde- and to fall back first on the Hudson and then on the Delaware. 

I'ENDEN'CE 

'^''^76''"^'^ The Congress prepared to fly from Philadelphia, and a general 
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despair showed itself in cries of peace. But a A\'ell-managed 
surprise and a daring march on the rear of Howe's army restored 
the spirits of Washington's men, and forced the English general 
in his turn to fall back on New York. The campaign of 1777 
opened with a combined effort for the suppression of the revolt. 
An arm)' assembled in Canada under General Burgo\^nc marched 
b\' wa\' of the Lakes to seize the line of the Hudson, and with 
help from the arm)^ at New York to cut off New PLngland from 
her sister provinces. Howe meanwhile sailed up the Chesapeake, 

and ad\-anced on Philadelphia, the tem- 
porary capital of the United States and 
the scat of the Congress. The rout of his 
little arm}' of se\-en thousand men at Bran- 
dv\\'ine forced Washincr-ton to abandon 
Philadelphia, and, after a bold but unsuc- 
cessful attack on his victors, to retire into 
winter quarters on the banks of the 
Schu}-lkill ; where the unconquerable re- 
solve with which he nerved his handful of 
beaten and half-starved troops to face 
Howe's army in their camp at \^alley Forge 
is the noblest of his triumphs. But in 
the North the war had taken another colour. \Vhen Burgoyne 
appeared on the Upper Hudson he found the road to Albany 
barred by an American force under General Gates. The spirit of 
New England, which had grown dull as the war rolled away from 
its borders, quickened again at the news of invasion and of the 
outrages committed b\' the Lidians whom ]Un-go)-ne emplo\-ed 
among his troops. Its militia hurried from town and homestead 
to the camp ; and after a fruitless attack on the American lines, 
Saraioga Burgo)'ne saw himself surrounded on the heights of Sarato^^a. On 
the 17th of October he was compelled lo surrender. The news of 
this calamit)' ga\e force to the words with which Chatham at the 
very time of the surrender was pressing for peace. " You cannot 
conquer America," he cried when men were gl(M-\-ing in Howe's 
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successes. " If I were an American as I am an luiglishman, while s.x. ii 

a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down '\!^^}^ 

my arms— never, never, never!" Then in a burst of indignant ''" ^J'|;'"'' 

eloquence he thundered against the use of the Indian and his ^to^ 

scalping-knife as allies of England against her children. The — - , 

^ ^ £> B Chatham s 

proposals which Chatham brought forward might perhaps, in his propusals 
hands, even yet have drawn America and the mother country 
together. His plan was one of ab.solute conciliation, and of a 
federal union between the settlements and Great Britain which 
would have left the Colonies absolutely their own masters in all 
matters of internal government, and linked onl}' by ties of affection 
and loyalt}' to the general body of the Empire. But it met with 
the same fate as his previous proposals. Its rejection was at once 
followed bv the news of Saratoga, and bv the vet more fatal news 
that this disaster had roused the Bourbon Courts to avenge the 
humiliation of the Se\'cn Years' War. In Eebruary I77<S France 
concluded an alliance with the States. Lord North strove to meet 
the blow b)' fresh offers of conciliation, and by a pledge to 
renounce for e\'er the right of direct taxation over the Colonies ; 
but he felt that the time for conciliation was past, while all hope 
of reducing America by force of arms had disappeared. George 
indeed was as obstinate for war as ever ; and the countrs', stung to 
the quick b)' the attack of France, backed passionately the 
obstinacy of the King. But unlike George the Third, it instinc- 
tivel}' felt that if a hope still remained of retaining the friendship 
of the Colonies, and of baffling the efforts of the Bourbons, it lay 
in Lord Chatham ; and in spite of the King's resistance the \'oice 
of the A\'hole country called him back to power. But on the eve 
of his return to office this last chance was shattered by the hand of 
death. Broken with age and disease, the Earl was borne to the 
House of Lords to utter in a few broken words his protest against April •> 
the proposal to surrender America. " I rejoice," he murmured, 
" that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismember- 
ment of this ancient and noble monarchy. His Majesty succeeded 
to an Empire as great in extent as its reputation was unsullied. 
Seventeen years ago this people was the terror of the world." He 
listened impatiently to the reply of the Duke of Richmond, and 
again rose to his feet. But he had hardly risen when he pressed 
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his hand upon his heart, and laHinL^^ back in a swoon was borne s/x. 11 

home to die. '^'"^ inde- 

I'ENDENCE 

From the hour of Chatham's death luigland entered on a oi- America 

conflict with enemies whose circle gradually widened till she stood 

single-handed against the world. At the close of 1778 Spain 

, . ' , Progress 

jomed the league of France and America agamst her; and m the of the 
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War 



next }-ear the joint fleets of the two powers rode the masters of the 
Channel. They ev^en threatened a descent on the English coast. 
But dead as Chatham was, his cry woke a new life in England. 
"Shall we fall prostrate," he exclaimed with his last breath, "before 
the House of Bourbon ? " and the dix'isions which had broken the 
nation in its struggle with American liberty were hushed in the 
presence of this danger to its own existence. The weakness of the 
Ministry was compensated by the energ}- of England itself. For 
three years, from 1779 to 17S2, General Eliott held against famine 
and bombardment the rock fortress of Gibraltar. Although a 
quarrel over the right of search banded Holland and the Courts of 
the North in an armed neutrality against her, and added the Dutch 
fleet to the number of her assailants, England held her own at sea. 
Even in America the fortune of the war seemed to turn. After 
Burgoyne's surrender the English generals had withdrawn from 
Pennsylvania, and bent all their efforts on the South where a strong 
Royalist party still existed. The capture of Charlestown and the 
successes of Lord Cornwallis in 1780 were rendered fruitless b\' the 
obstinate resistance of General Greene : but the States were weak- 
ened b}' bankruptc}', and unnerved by hopes of aid from France. 
Meanwhile England was winning new triumphs in the East. 

Since the day of Plassey, Lidia had been fast passing into the England 
hands of the merchant company whose traders but a few years indfa 
before held only three petty factories along its coast. The victorx- 
which laid Bengal at the feet of Clive had been followed in 1760 
by a victor}' at Wandewash, in which Colonel Coote's defeat of 
Lally, the French Governor of Pondicherr)', established British 
supremacy over Southern Lidia. The work of organization had 
soon to follow on that of conquest ; for the tyranny and corruption 
of the merchant-clerks who suddenly found themselves lifted into 
rulers was fast ruining the province of Bengal; and although Clivc 
had profited more than any other by the spoils of his victor)-, he 
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The inde- rcsDonsibiHties of i:)o\\'cr. In 176; he returned to India, and the two 
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OF America yQ^^s of his rule wcre in fact the most crlorious years in his hfe. In 

1 761 ' '^ 

TO the teeth of opposition from every clerk and of mutin)- throughout 

I 'Jo2 

— the arm)-, he put down the private trading of the Company's 
servants and forbade their acceptance of gifts from the natives. 




1,1 iKD CLIVK. 
From an ciigtavini; ly Da> tolozzi, a/U> the picture by Xatitaiiul Panee. 



CHve set an example of disinterestedness by handing o\'er to public 
uses a legacx' which had been left him by the prince he had raiscti 
to the throne of Bengal ; and returned poorer than he went to face 
the storm his acts had roused among those who were interested in 
Indian abuses at home. llis unsparing dcnimciations of the n1i^- 
go\ernmcnt ol ISengal at l.ist .'lirri'd ex'cn Lortl North to interfere ; 
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and when the financial distress of the Company drove it for aid to si..:. 11 

Government, the trrant of aid was coupled with measures of admin- the inde- 

istrative reform. The ReLrulatincr Act of 1773 established a '^i' America 

Governor-General and a Supreme Court of Judicature for all British to 

. 1782 
possessions in India, prohibited judges and members of Council — 

from trading, forbade any receipt of presents from natives, and 
ordered that ever)- act of the Directors should be signified to the 
Government to be approved or disallo\\'ed. The new interest which 
had been aroused in the subject of India was seen in an investiga- 
tion of the whole question of its administration b)' a Committee of 
the House of Commons. Clive's own early acts were examined 
with unsparing scverit}'. His bitter complaint in the Lords that, 
Baron of Plassey as he was, he had been arraigned like a sheep- 
stealer, failed to prevent the passing of resolutions which censured 
the corruption and treacher)' of the earl}- da}-s of British rule in 
India. Here, howe\'er, the justice of the House stopped. When 
his accusers passed from the censure of Indian misgovernment to 
the censure of Clix'c himself, the memor}- of his great deeds won 
from the House of Commons a unanimous vote, " That Robert 
Lord Cli\'e did at the same time render great and meritorious 
services to his countr}-." 

By the act of 1773 Warren Hastings was named Governor- Warren 
Genera] of Bengal, with powers of superintendence and control over ^stings 
the other presidencies. Hastings was sprung of a noble family 
which had long fallen into deca}', and poverty had dri\'en him in 
boyhood to accept a writership in the Compan\-'s service. Clive, 
whose quick eye discerned his merits, drew him after Plassey into 
political life ; and the administrative abilit}' he showed, during the 
disturbed period A\hich followed, raised him step by step to the post 
of Governor of Bengal. No man could have been better fitted to 
discharge the duties of the new office which the Government at 
home had created without a thought of its real o-reatness. 
Hastings was gifted with rare powers uf organization and control. 
His first measure was to establish the direct rule of the Company 
over Bengal by abolishing the government of its native princes, 
which, though it had become nominal, hindered all plans for 
effective administration. The Nabob .sank into a pensionarv, and 
the Company's new province was roughly but efficicntl}' organized. 
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OF America ^.^^^ j^-j India. Thc systcm of law and finance which he devised, 
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hasty and imperfect as it necessarily was, was far superior to any 
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From a mezzotint by T. Watson (1777), after Sir J. Rcy<icldi. 



that India had ever seen. Corruption he put down w ith as hrm a 
hand as Clive's, but he won the love of the new " cixilians " as he 
won thc lo\e of thc Hindoos. Although he raised the re\-cnue of 
Bengal and was able to send home c\-er)' }ear a surplus of half a 
million to the Cumpan}-, he did this w^ithout laying a fresh burden 
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on the natives or losing their good will. His government was Sec. 11 

guided by an intimate knowledge of and sympath\' with the people, the indk- 

At a time when their tongue was looked on simply as a medium of "i-- America 

•^ ^ -^ . 1761 

trade and business, Hastings was skilled in the languages of India ; 

he was versed in native customs, and familiar with native feeling. 
We can hardly wonder that his popularity with the Ikngalees was 
such as no later ruler has ever attained, or that after a century of 
great events Indian mothers still hush their infants with the name 
of Warren Hastings. 

As yet, though English influence was great in the south, Bengal India 
alone was directly in English hands. W'arren Hastings recognized American 
a formidable danger to the power of Britain in that of the ^^'" 
Mahrattas, freebooters of Hindoo blood whose tribes had for a 
century past carried their raids over India from the hills of the 
western coast, and founded sovereignties in Guzerat, Malwa, and 
Tanjore, and who were bound by a slight tie of subjection to the 
Mahratta chief who reigned at Poonah. The policy of Hastings 
was to prevent the Mahrattas from over-running the whole of 
India, and taking the place which the Mogul Emperors had 
occupied. He bound native princes, as in Oudh or Berar, by 
treaties and subsidies, crushed without scruple the Rohillas to 
strengthen his ally the Nabob Vizier of Oudh, and watched with 
incessant jealous}- the growth of powers even as distant as the 
Sikhs. The jealousy of France sought in the Mahrattas a counter- 
poise to the power of Britain, and through their chieftain the 
French envoys were able to set the whole confederac}' in motion 
against the English presidencies. The danger was met b\' Hastings 
with characteristic swiftness of resolve. His difficulties were 
great. For two }-ears he had been rendered powerless through the 
opposition of his Council ; and when freed from this obstacle the 
Company pressed him incessantly for monc}-, and the Crown more 
than once strove to recall him. His own general, Sir Eyre Coote, 
was miserl}-, capricious, and had to be humoured like a child. 
Censures and complaints reached him with every mail. But his 
calm self-command never failed. No trace of his embarrassment 
showed itself in his work. The war with the Mahrattas was 
pressed with a tenacity of purpose which the blunders of subor- 
dinates and the inefficiency of the soldiers he was forced to use 
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Sec. II never shook for a moment. Failure followed failure, and success 
The inde- had hardly been wrunq; from fortune when a new and overwhelming 



PENDENCE 



OF America claugcr threatened from the south. A military adventurer, Hyder 
1 76 1 
TO Ali, Jiad built uj) a compact and vigorous cmoire out of the wreck 



17S2 
Hyder Al. 



of older principalities on the table-land of M}'sore. T\'rant as he 
was, no native rule was so just as ITyder's, no statesmanship so 
vigorous. He was quickwitted enough to discern the real power of 
Britain, and only the wretched blundering of the Council of Madras 
forced him at last to the conclusion that war with the l*2nglish was 
less dangerous than friendship with them. Old as he was, his 
generalship retained all its energy ; and a disciplined army, 
co\ered by a cloud of horse and backed by a train of artillery, 
poured down in i/oo on the plain of the Carnatic. The small 
British force which met him v/as driven into Madras, and Madras 
itself was in danger. The news reached Hastings \\hen he \\as at 
last on the \-erge of triumph o\-er the ^lahrattas ; but his triumph 
jySi was instantl}- abandoned, a peace was patched up, and e\"ery 
soldier hurried to Madras. The appearance of l'2}-rc Coote 
checked the progress of Hyder, and after a campaign of some 
months he was hurled back into the fastnesses of ]\I\-sorc. India 
was the one quarter of the world where Britain lost nothing during 
the American \\'ar ; and in the annexation of Benares, the 
extension of British rule along the Ganges, the reduction of Oudh 
to virtual dependence, the appearance of hLnglish armies in Central 
India, and the defeat of H\-der, the genius of Hastin!::s laid the 
foundation of an Indian Empire. 
the War ^^'^ while England triumphed in the East, the face of the 

war in America was changed by a terrible disaster. Foiled in an 
attempt on North Carolina b\' the refusal of his fellow general, Sir 
Henry Clinton, to assist him. Ford Cornwallis fell back in 17S1 on 
Virginia, and entrenched himself in the lines of Yorlv Town. A 
sudden march of Washington brought him to the front of the 
English troops at a moment when the French licet held the sea, 
and the army of Cornwallis was driven b\- famine to a surrender as 
humiliating as that of Saratoga. The news fell like a thunderbolt 
on the wretched Minister who had till now su^.^presscd at his 
master's order his own con\ iction of the uselessness of further 
bloodshed. Opening his arms and pacing \\ildl>- up and down 
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his room, Lord North exclaimed " It is all over," and resigned. 
England in fact seemed on the brink of ruin. In the crisis of the 
American struggle Ireland itself turned on her. A force of forty 
thousand volunteers had been raised in 1779 for the defence of the 
island against a l-'rench invasion. Threats of an armed revolt 
backed the eloquence of two Parliamentary leaders, Grattan and 
Flood, in their demand for the repeal of Poynings' Act, which took 
all power of initiative legislation from the Irish Parliament, and for 
the rccocrnition of the Irish House of Lords as an ultimate Court 
of Appeal. The demands were in effect a claim for national 
independence ; but there Vvcre no means of resisting them, for 
England was without a soldier to oppose the \olunteers. The fall 
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of Lord North recalled the Whigs under Lord Rockingham to 
office ; and on Rockingham fell the double task of satisf\-ing 
Ireland and of putting an end, at any cost, to the war with the 
United States. The task inx'olved in both quarters a humiliating 
surrender ; and it needed the bitter stress of nccessit}' to induce 
the Mouses to follow his counsels. The English Parliament 
abandoned b)' a formal statute the judicial and legislati\"e 
sujjremac}' it had till then asserted o\-cr the Parliament of Ireland; 
and negotiations were begun w ith America and its allies. In the 
difficulties rif P^ngland the hripcs ot her enemies rose high. Sixain 
refused to suspend hostilities at an\' other price than the surrender 
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of Gibraltar. France proposed that England should give up all 
her Indian conquests save Bengal. But the true basis of her theJk... 
world-power lay on the sea ; and at this moment the command of -' ^^l^'<" 
the seas again became her own. Admiral Rodney, the greatest of ^^^^ 
Eno-lish seamen save Nelson and Blake, had in January, 1780, 
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ADMIRAL ROnNEY. 
Frovt an engraving by E. Scrivcn, after Reynolds. 



encountered the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and only four /,,;, jg^ 

of its vessels escaped to Cadiz. Two }'cars later the triumphs of ^'^'^ 

the French Admiral dc Grasse called him to the West Indies, and 

in April 1782, a manoeuvre which he was the first to introduce 

broke his opponent's line, and drove the French fleet shattered 
Vol. IV— Part 37 5 S 
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from the Atlantic. In September a last attack of the joint force si. . ii 
gathered against Gibraltar was repulsed by the heroism of Eliott. 
Nor would America wait any longer for the satisfaction of her 
allies. In November her commissioners signed the preliminaries 
of a peace, in w^hich Britain reserved to herself on the American 
continent only Canada and the island of Newfoundland, and 
acknowledged without reserve the independence of the United 
States. The treaty of peace with the United States was a prelude 
to treaties of peace with the Bourbon powers. France indeed won 
nothing in the treaties with which the war ended ; Spain gained 
only Florida and Minorca. England, on the other hand, had won 
ground in India ; she had retained Canada ; her West Indian 
islands were intact ; she had asserted her command of the seas. 
But at the close of the war there was less thought of what she had 
retained than of what she had lost. The American Colonies were 
irrecoverably gone. It is no wonder that in the first shock of such 
a loss England looked on herself as on the verge of ruin, or 
that the Bourbon Courts believed her position as a world-power to 
be practically at an end. How utterly groundless such a con- 
ception was the coming years were to show. 
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Section III.— The Second Pitt, 1783— 1793 

\_Aii/Iiori/ics. — Mr. Masscy's account of this period may be supplemented by 
Lord Stanhope's "Life of Pitt," Lord Russell's "Memoirs of Fo.x," and the 
Correspondence of Lord ?vlalmesbury, Lord Auckland, and Mr. Rose. For 
the Slave Trade, see the IMemoirs of Wilberforce by his sons. Burke may be 
studied in his Life by Macknight, in Mr. Morley's valuable essay on him, and 
above all in his own works. The state of foreign aftairs in 17S9 is best seen in 
\'on Sybel's " History of the French Revolution.'] 

That in the creation of the United States the world had 
reached one of the turning points in its history 
seems at the time to have entered into the 
thought of not a single European statesman. 
What startled men most at the moment \\"as 
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^'fuTJ^S i^. the discovery that England herself was far from 
beincT ruined b\- the £rreatness of her defeat. 



She rose from it indeed stronger and more 



visrorous than ever. Never had .she shown a mightier energ\" than 
in the .struLTijle airainst 1^'rance which followed onh' 
ten Ncar.s after her loss of America, nor did she 
e\er stand higiier anK mg the nations than on the 
da)' of Waterloo. Ilcr real greatness, Iv^wever, la\' 
not in the old world but in the new. She was 
from that hoiu' a mother of nations. In America 

she had begotten a great people, and her emigrant ships were 
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still to carry on the movement of the Teutonic race from which 

she herself had sprung. Her 
work was to be coloniza- 
tion. Her settlers were to 
dispute Africa with the 
Kaffir and the Hottentot ; 
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they were to build up in the waters of the Pacific colonies as great 
as those which she had lost in America. And to the nations 
that she founded she was to give not only her 
blood and her speech, but the freedom which 
she had won. It is the thought of this which 
flings its grandeur round the pettiest details of 
our story in the past. The history of France has 
little result beyond France itself. German or 
Italian history has no direct issue outside the 
bounds of Germany or Italy. But England is 
only a small part of the outcome of English history. Its Greater 
issues lie not within the narrow limits of the mother island, but 
in the destinies of nations yet to be. The struggles of her 

patriots, the wisdom of her statesmen, the 
steady love of liberty and law in her people at 
large, were shaping in the past of our little 
island the future of mankind. 

Meanwhile the rapid developem.ent of indus- 
trial energy and industrial wealth in England 
itself was telling on the conditions of Eno-Hsh 
statesmanship. Though the Tories and " King's friends " had 
now grown to a compact body of a hundred and fift)- members 
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the Whig-.s, who held office under Lord Rockingham, were superior 
to their rivals in numbers and political character, now that the 
return of the Bedford section to the general body of the part)' 
during its steady opposition to tlie American war had restored 
much of its old cohesion. r>ut this reunion only strengthened their 
aristocratic and exclusive tendencies, and widened the breach which 
was steadily opening on questions such as Parliamentary Reform, 




WILLIAM PITT. 
Picture by T. Gaiiisbovugh. 



between the bulk of the \\'hig part)- and tl\e small fragment which 
remained true to the more popular s)'mpathies of Chatham. Lord 
Shclburne stood at the head of the Chatham part)-, and it was re- 
inforced at this moment b)- the entr)- into rarliamcnt of the second 
son of Chatham himself William I'itt had hardl)- reached his 
twent)--second year ; but he left cullegc with the learning of a ripe 
scholar, and his read)' and sonorous eloquence had been matured 
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by his father's teaching". " He will be one of the first men in 
Parhament," said a member to the Whig leader, Charles Fox, after 
Pitt's first speech in the House of Commons. " He is so alrcad}'," 
replied Fox. The haughty self-esteem of the new statesman 
breathed in ever}- movement of his tall, spare figure, in the hard 
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Pictinc hy Karl Anton Hic/ccl, in the National Port, .i it Callcrv. 

lines of a countenance which none but his closer friends saw lighted 
by a smile, in his cold and repulsive address, his invariable gmvit)- 
of demeanour, and his habitual air of command. How great the 
qualities were which lay beneath this haughty exterior no one 
knew ; nor had an>' one guessed how soon this " bo\-," as his rivals 
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Sec, in mockingly styled him, was to crush every opponent and to hold 

The l^^ngland at his will. He refused any minor post in the Rocking- 

^'^"^ ham Administration, claimin";, if he took office at all, to be at once 
1783 ^ 

TO admitted to the Cabinet. But Pitt had no desire to take office 
1793 
— under Rockingham. To him as to Chatham the main lesson of the 

war was the need of putting an end to those abuses in the com- 
position of Parliament by which George the Third had been 
enabled to plunge the country into it. A thorough reform of the 
House of Commons was the only effectual means of doing this, and 
Pitt brought forward a bill founded on his father's plans for that 
purpose. But the great bulk of the Whigs could not resolve on 
the sacrifice of property and influence which such a reform would 
Economic involvc. Pitt's bill was thrown out : and in its stead the ^Ministry 

cal 

Reform endcavoured to weaken the means of corrupt influence which the 
•7^2 King had unscrupulously used by disqualif}'ing persons holding 
government contracts from sitting in Parliament, by depri\"ing re- 
venue officers of the elective franchise (a measure which diminished 
the influence of the Crown in seventy boroughsj, and abo\-e all by 
a bill for the reduction of the civil establishment, of the pension list, 
and of the secret service fund, which was brought in b\- Burke. 
These measures were to a great extent effectual in diminishing the 
influence of the Crown over Parliament, and they are memorable as 
marking the date when the direct bribery of members absolutely 
ceased. But they were absolutely inoperative in rendering the 
House of Commons really representative of or responsible to the 
people of England. The jealousy which the mass of the Whigs 
entertained of the Chatham .section and its plans was more plainly 
shown on the death of Lord Rockingham in Jul}-. Shelburnc was 
no sooner called to the head of the Ministry than Fox, who acted 
on personal grounds, and the bulk of Rockingham's followers 
resigned. Pitt on the other hand accepted office as Chancellor of 
the Plxchequer. 
The The Shclburne Ministry only lasted long enough to conclude the 

final peace with the L^nited States ; for in the opening of 178:; it was 
overthrown b)' the most unscrupulous coalition known in our histor)', 
that of the Whig followers of P'ox with the Tories who still clune 
to Lord North. Never had the need of rcprcsentati\c reform been 
more clearly shown than by a coalition which proved how powerless 
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was the force of public opinion to check even the most shameless Sec. hi 

faction in Parliament, how completely the lessening of the ro)'al ^J^^^.^^ 

influence by the measures of Burke and Rockingham had tended ^^'^t 

1703 

to the profit, not of the people, but of the borough-mongers who ro 

. 1793 

usurped its representation, Pitt's renewed proposal of Parliamentary — 
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Reform was rejected by a majority of two to one. Secure in their 
Parliamentary majority, and heedless of the power of public 
opinion without the walls of the House of Commons, the new- 
Ministers entered boldly on a greater task than had as yet taxed 
the constructive genius of English statesmen. To lea\'e such a 
dominion as Warren Hastings had built up in India to the control 
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of a mere company of traders was clearl}- impossible ; and Fox Sec. hi 

proposed to transfer the political government from the Directors of g^^^.^^ 

the Company to a board of seven Commissioners. The appoint- ^'^'^ 

ment of the seven was vested in the first instance in Parliament, and to 

1793 
afterwards in the Crown ; their office was to be held for five years, — 

but they were removeable on address from either House of Parlia- 
ment. The proposal was at once met with a storm of opposition. 
The scheme indeed was an injudicious one ; for the new Commis- 
sioners would have been destitute of that practical knowledge r)f 
India which belonged to the Company, while the want of any 
immediate link between them and the actual Ministry of the Crown 
would have prevented Parliament from exercising an effective 
control over their acts. But the real faults of this India Bill were 
hardly noticed in the popular outer}' against it. The merchant- 
class was galled by the blow levelled at the greatest merchant-bod)' 
in the realm : corporations trembled at the cancelling of a charter ; 
the King viewed the measure as a mere means of transferring the 
patronage of India to the Whigs. With the nation at large the 
faults of the bill la}' in the character of the I\Iinistr}Mvhich proposed 
it. To give the rule and patronage of India over to the existing 
House of Commons was to give a new and immense power to a 
bod}Mvhich misused in the grossest wa}' the power it possessed. It 
was the sense of this popular feeling which encouraged the King to Fall 
exert his personal influence to defeat the measure in the Lords, Coar7i > 
and on its defeat to order his Ministers to deliver up the seals. In 
December 1783 Pitt accepted the post of First Lord of the 
Treasury ; but his position would at once have been untenable had 
the country gone with its nominal representatives. He was de- 
feated again and again b}- large majorities in the Commons ; but 
the majorities dwindled as a shower of addresses from cver^' 
quarter, from the Tor}^ Universit}^ of Oxford as from the Whig- 
Corporation of London, proved that public opinion went with the 
Minister and not with the House. It was the general sense of this 
which justified Pitt in the firmness with which, in the teeth of 
addresses for his removal from office, he delayed the dissolution of 
Parliament for five months, and gained time for that ripening of 
national sentiment on which he counted for success. When the 
election of 1784 came the struggle was at once at an end. The 
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,Thk corruj)t influences which commonly governed its representation. 

P'TT Every great constituency returned supporters to Pitt ; of the 
1 7*^3 
TO majorit\' which had defeated him in the Commons a hundred and 

1793 

— sixt\- members were unseated ; and only a fragment of the \\'hig 

party was saved by its command of nomination boroughs, 
pjj^ When Parliament came together after the overthrow of the 

Coalition, the Minister of twenty-five was master of England as 
no ^Minister had been before. Even the King yielded to his sway, 
partly through gratitude for the triumph he had won for him over 
the Whigs, partly from a sense of the madness which was soon to 
strike him down, but still more from a gradual discovery that the 
triumph which he had won over his political rivals had been won, 
not to the profit of the Crown, but of the nation at large. The 
W^higs, it was true, were broken, unpopular, and without a policy, 
while the Tories clung to the Minister who had "saved the King." 
But it was the support of a new political power that really gave 
his strength to the )-oung Minister. The sudden rise of English 
industry was pushing the manufacturer to the front ; and all that 
the trading classes loved in Chatham, his nobleness of temper, his 
consciousness of power, his patriotism, his sympathy with a wider 
world than the world within the Parliament-house, the}- saw in his 
son. He had little indeed of the poetic and imaginative side of 
Chatham's genius, of his quick perception of what was just and 
what was possible, his far-reaching conceptions of national policv, 
his outlook into the future of the world. Pitt's flowing and 
sonorous commonplaces rang hollow beside the broken phrases 
which still make his father's eloquence a living thing to English- 
men. On the other hand he possessed some qualities in which 
Chatham was utterh' wanting. His temper, though naturally 
ardent and sensitive, had been schooled in a proud self-command. 
His simplicity and good taste freed him from his father's ostenta- 
tion and extravagance. Diffuse and commonplace as his speeches 
seem, they were adapted as much b\- their very qualities of 
diffuseness and commonplace as by their lucidit\- and good sense 
to the intelligence of the middle classes whom Pitt felt to be his 
real audience. In his love of peace, his immense industr\-, his 
despatch of business, his skill in debate, his knowledge of finance 
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he recalled Sir Robert Walpole ; but he had virtues which Se.^ii 

Walpole never possessed, and he was free from Walpole's worst 

defects. He was careless of personal gain. He was too proud 

to rule by corruption. His lofty self-esteem left no room for any 

jealousy of subordinates. He was generous in his appreciation of 

youthful merits ; and the " boys " he gathered round him, such 

as Canning and Lord Wellesley, rewarded his generosity by a 

devotion which death left untouched. With Walpole's cynical 

inaction Pitt had no sympathy whatever. LI is policy from the first 

was one of active reform, and he faced every one of the problems, 

financial, constitutional, religious, from which Walpole had shrunk. 

Above all he had none of Walpole's scorn of his fellow-men. The 

noblest feature in his mind was its wide humanity. His love for 

England was as deep and personal as his father's love, but of the 

sympathy with English passion and English prejudice which had 

been at once his father's weakness and strength he had not a 

trace. When Fox taunted him with forgetting Chatham's jealousy 

of France and his faith that she was the natural foe of England. 

Pitt answered nobly that " to suppose any nation can be 

unalterably the enemy of another is weak and childish." The 

temper of the time and the larger sympathy of man with man, which 

especially marks the eighteenth century as a turning-point in the 

history of the human race, was everywhere bringing to the front a 

new order of statesmen, such as Turgot and Joseph the Second, 

whose characteristics were a love of mankind, and a belief that as 

the happiness of the individual can only be secured by the 

general happiness of the community to which he belongs, so the 

welfare of individual nations can only be secured b)' the general 

welfare of the world. Of these Pitt was one. But he rose high 

above the rest in the consummate knowledge, and the practical 

force which he brought to the realisation of his aims. 

Pitt's strength lay in finance ; and he camiC forward at a time English 
when the growth of English wealth made a knowledge of finance " "^ ^^ 
essential to a great minister. The progress of the nation was 
wonderful. Population more than doubled during the eighteenth 
century, and the advance of wealth was even greater than that of 
population. The war had added a hundred millions to the national 
debt, but the burden was hardly felt. The loss of America only 
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increased the commerce with that country ; and industry had 
begun that great career which was to make Britain the workshop 
of the world. Though England already stood in the first rank of 
commercial states at the accession of George the Third, her in- 
dustrial life at home was mainly agricultural. The wool-trade 
had gradually established itself in Norfolk, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the counties of the south-west ; while the manufac- 
ture of cotton was still almost limited to Manchester and Bolton, 
and remained so unimportant that in the middle of the eighteenth 
century the export of cotton goods hardly reached the value of fifty 
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thousand a year. There was the same slow and stead}" progress 
in the linen trade of Belfast and Dundee, and the silks of Spital- 
fields. The processes of manufacture were too rude to allow any 
large increase of production. It was only where a stream gave 
force to turn a mill-wheel that the wool-worker could establish his 
factory ; and cotton was as )'et spun b)' hand in the cottages, the 
"spinsters" of the family sitting with their distaffs round the 
weaver's handloom. Ikit had the processes of manufacture been 
more efficient, they would ha\c been rendered useless b\' the want 
of a cheap and easy means of trans[)ort. The older niain roads, 
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which had lasted fairly through the middle ages, had broken down 
in later times before the growth of traffic and the increase of 
wagons and carriages. The new lines of trade lay often along 
mere country lanes which had never been more than horse- tracks. 
l\Iuch of the woollen trade therefore had to be carried on by means 
of long trains of pack-horses ; and in the case of yet heavier goods, 
such as coal, distribution was almost impracticable, save along the 
greater rivers or in districts accessible from the sea. A new xra 
began when the engineering genius of Brindley joined Manchester 
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with its port of Liverpool in 1767 by a canal which crossed the 
L-well on a lofty aqueduct ; the success of the experiment soon 
led to the universal introduction of water-carriage, and Great 
Britain was traversed in every direction by three thousand miles 
of navigable canals. At the same time a new importance was Coal and 
given to the coal which lay bcncatli the soil of England. The 
stores of iron which had lain side by side with it in the northern 
counties had lain there unworked through the scarcity of wood, 
which was looked upon as the only fuel by which it could be 
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smelted. In the middle of the eighteenth centur)- a process for sk<. in 
smelting iron with coal turned out to be effective ; and the whole 
aspect of the iron-trade was at once revolutionized. Iron was to 
become the working material of the modern world ; and it is its 
production of iron which more than all else has placed England at 
the head of industrial Europe. The value of coal as a means of 
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producing mechanical force was revealed in the discovery by which 
Watt in 1765 transformed the Steam-Engine from a mere toy into ji^^, 
the most wonderful instrument which human industrv has ever had Stcam- 

' Eiigiite 

at its command. The invention came at a moment when the ex- 
isting supply of manual labour could no longer cope with the 
demands of the manufacturers. Three successive inventions in 
twelve years, that oi the spinning-jcnn)- in 1764 by the weaver 
Vol. I Y— Part 37 57 
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Hargreaves, of the spinning-machine in 1768 b)- the barber 
Arkwright, of the "mule" by the weaver Crompton in 1776 were 
followed by the discovery of the power-loom. But these would have 
been comparatively useless had it not been for the revelation of a 
new and inexhaustible labour-force in the steam-engine. It was the 
combination of such a force with such means of appl\-ing it that 
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enabled Britain durinsj the terrible \'ears of her stru2,"S:le with 
France and Napoleon to all but monopolize the woollen and cotton 
trades, and raised her into the greatest manufacturing country' that 
the world had seen. 

To deal wisely with such a growth rcqiu'red a knowledge of the 
laws of wealth A\hich would ha\e been impossible at an earlier time. 
But it had become [Xjssible in the da)'s of l^'tt. If books are to be 
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measured by the effect which they have produced on the fortunes of 
mankind, the " WeaUh of Nations " must rank among the greatest 
of books. Its author was Adam Smith, an Oxford scholar and a 
professor at Glasgow. Labour, he contended, was the one source 
of wealth, and it was by freedom of labour, by suffering the worker 
to pursue his own interest in his own way, that the public wealth 
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would best be promoted. Any attempt to force labour into artificial 
channels, to shape by laws the course of commerce, to promote 
special branches of industry in particular countries, or to fix the 
character of the intercourse between one country and another, is 
not only a wrong to the worker or the merchant, but actualK- hurt- 
ful to the wealth of a state. The book was published in 1776, at 

5 '1^ -- 
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Sec. Ill the opening of the American war, and studied by Pitt during his 
career as an undergraduate at Cambridge. From that time he 
owned Adam Smith for his master. He had hardly become 
]\Iinistcr before he took the principles of the " Wealth of Nations '' 
as the groundwork of his polic)'. The ten earlier }'ears of his rule 
marked a new point of departure in English statesmanship. Pitt 
was the first English Minister whr) really grasped the part which 
industry was to play in promoting the welfare of the world. He 
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was not onl\- a peace Minister and a financier, as Walpole had 
been, but a statesman who saw that the best sccuritv fDr peace la\- 
in the freedom and widening of comminxial intercourse between 
nations ; tliat ])ublic econom)- not only lessened the general 
burdens but left additional capital in the hands of industr\- ; and 
that finance might be turned from a mere means of raising re\enue 
into a powerful engine- of political and S(K~ial impro\-ement. 

1 hat little wa^ done b)' I'itt himself to carry these principles 
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into effect was partly owing to the mass of ignorance and pre- 
judice with which he had to contend, and still more to the sudden 
break of his plans through the French Revfjlution. His power 
rested above all on the trading classes, and these were still per- 
suaded that wealth meant gold and silver, 

Pitt and 
and that commerce was best furthered Reform 

by jealous monopolies. It was only by 
patience and dexterity that the mob of 
merchants and country squires who 
backed him in the House of Commons 
could be brought to acquiesce in the 
changes he proposed. How small his 
power was when it struggled with the 
prejudices around him was seen in the 
failure of the first great measure he brought 
forward. The question of parliamentary reform which had been 
mooted during the American war had been steadily coming to the 
front. Chatham had advocated an increase of county members, who 
were then the most independent part of the Lower House. The 
Duke of Richmond talked of universal suffrage, equal electoral 
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districts, and annual Parliaments. Wilkes anticipated the Reform 
Bill of a later time by proposing to disfranchise the rotten boroughs 
and to give members in their stead to the counties and to the more 
populous and wealthy towns. William Pitt had made the question 
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Sec, III his own b\' brinj^ing forward a motion for reform on his first entry 
into the House, and one of his first measures as Minister was to 
bring in a bill in I7<S5 which, while providing for the gradual 
extinction of all dcca)'ed boroughs, disfranchised thirty-six at 
once, and transferred their members to counties. He brought the 
King to abstain from opposition, and strove to buy off the borough- 
mongers, as the holders of rotten boroughs were called, by offer- 
ing to compensate them for the seats they lost at their market 
value. But the bulk of his own party joined the bulk of the Whigs 
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in a steady resistance to the bill. The more glaring abuses, indeed, 
within Parliament itself, the abuses which stirred Chatham and 
Wilkes to action, had in great part disappeared. The bribery of 
members had ceased. Burke's l^ill of Economical Reform had 
just dealt a fatal blow at the infiuencc \\hich the King exercised 
b)' suppressing a host of useless offices, household appointments, 
judicial and diplomatic charges, which were maintained fur the 
purposes of corruption. Aboxe all, the recent triumph of public 
opinion to which Pitt owed his power had done much to diminisli 
the sense- (if an\- real danger from the opposition which Parliament 
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had shown till now to the voice of the nation. " Terribly dis- 
appointed and beat" as Wilbcrforce tells us Pitt was by the 
rejection of his measure, the temper of the House and of the 
people was too plain to be mistaken, and though his opinion 
remained unaltered, he never brought it forward again. 

The failure of his constitutional reform was more than com- 
pensated b>- triumphs of his finance. When he entered office 
public credit was at its lowest ebb. The debt had been doubled 
by the American war, yet large sums still remained unfunded, 
while the revenue was reduced b)' a vast system of smuggling 
which turned ever}- coast-town into a nest of robbers. The 
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deficienc}- was met for the moment b)- new taxes, but the time 
which was thus gained ser\-cd to change the whole face of public 
affairs. The first of Pitt's financial measures— his plan for gradu- 
ally pa}-ing off the debt b}' a sinking fund — was undoubtedh' an 
error ; but it had a happ)' effect in restoring public confidence. 
He met the smuggler b}' a reduction of Custom-duties which made 
his trade improfitable. He revi\-ed W'alpolc's plan of an Excise. 
Meanwhile the public expenses were reduced, and commission 
after commission was appointed to introduce ecr)nomy into e\'er\' 
department of the public service. The rapiel dcxclopement of the 
national industrx' which we have alrcadv noted no doubt aided the 
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success of these measures. Credit was restored. The smuggHng 
trade was greatly reduced. In two years there was a surplus of a 
million, and though duty after duty was removed the revenue rose 
steadily with every remission of taxation. Meanwhile Pitt was 
showing the political value of the new finance in a wider field. 
Ireland, then as now, was England's difficulty. The tyrannous 
misgovernment under which she had groaned ever since the battle 
of the Boyne was producing its natural fruit ; the miserable land 
was torn with political faction, religious feuds and peasant con- 
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spiracics ; and so threatening had the attitude of the Protestant 
part)' which ruled it become during the American war that they 
had forced the P^iiglish Parliament to rclinciuish its control over 
tlieir Parliament in Dublin. Pitt saw that much at least of the 
misery and dislox'alt}' of Ircl.uul sprang from its poxert)'. The 
population had grown rai)icll)- while culture remained stationar}' 
and commerce perished. .And of this po\-ert\- much Awas the 
direct result of unjust law. Ireland was a grazing countr)-, but to 
j)rotcct the interest of I'jigh'sh graziers the import of its cattle into 
England was iorbielden. To protect the interests of P>nglish 
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clothiers and weavers, its manufactures were loaded with duties. 
To redress this wrong was the first financial effort of I'itt, and the 
bill which he introduced in 1785 did away with every obstacle to 
freedom of trade between England and Ireland. It was a measure 
which, as he held, would "draw what remained of the shattered 
empire together," and repair in part the loss of America by 
creating a loyal and prosperous Ireland ; and struggling almost 
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alone in face of a fierce opposition from the Whigs and the 
Manchester merchants, he dragged it through the English Parlia- 
ment, only to see amendments forced into it which ensured its 
rejection by the Irish Parliament. But the defeat onl\' s[)urred 
him to a greater effort elsewhere. France had been looked upon 
as England's natural enem\- ; but in 1787 he concluded a Trcat\- 
of Commerce with France which enabled the subjects of both 
countries to reside and travel in cither without license or passport. 
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The every import duty. 

Second ... 

^"'' India owes to I'itt's triumph a form of government which 

17S3 . , . 

T(. remained unchanged to our own day. The India Bill which he 

— carried in 1784 preserved in appearance the political and com- 
The 
Trial of mcrcial powers of the Directors, while establishing a Board of 

Hastings Q(j^^^yo\, formed from members of the Privy Council, for the 
appro\-al or annulling of their acts. Practically, however, the 
powers of the l^oard of Directors were absorbed by a secret com- 
mittee of three elected members of that body, to whom all the 
more important administrative functions had been reserved by the 
bill Avhile those of the Board of Control were virtually exercised 
by its President. As the President was in effect a new Secretary 
of State for the Indian Department, and became an important 
member of each AIinistr\-, responsible like his fellow-members for 
his action to Parliament, the administration of India was thus 
made a part of the general system of the English Government ; 
while the secret committee supplied the experience of Indian 
affairs in which the Minister might be deficient. Meanwhile the 
new temper that was growing up in the English people told on the 
attitude of England towards its great dependency. Discussions 
over rival plans of Indian administration diffused a sense of 
national responsibility for its good government, and there was a 
general resolve that the security against injustice and misrule 
which A\-as enjo\-ed b)' the poorest PInglishman should be enjo\-ed 
b)' the poorest Hindoo. This resolve expressed itself in the trial 
of Warren Hastings. Hastings returned from India at the close of 
the war with the hope of rewards as great as those of Clive. He 
had saved all that Clive had won. He had laid the foundation of 
a \-ast empire in the East. He had shown rare powers of 
administration, and the foresight, courage, and temperance which 
mark the born ruler of men. But the wisdom and oior\- of his rule 
could not hide its terrible ruthlessness. He was charged with 
haxing sold for a vast sum the scr\iccs of British troops to crush 
the free tribes of the Rohillas, with ha\ing wrung half a million b\- 
extortion from the Rajah of Ik^nares, with having extorted b>' 
torture and star\7ition more than a million from the Princesses of 
Oudh. He was accusetl of ha\-ing kept his hold ui)c>n power b)- 
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measures as unscrupulous, and with having murdered a nati\-c ^\■ho sec. hi 
opposed him b}' an abuse of the forms of English law. On almost 
all these charges the cooler judgement of later enquirers has 
acquitted Warren Hastings of guilt. Personally there can be little 
doubt that he had done much to secure to the new subjects of 
Britain a just and peaceable government. What was hardest and 
most pitiless in his rule had been simpl)' a carr)'ing out of the 
system of administration 
which was native to India 
and which he found exist- 
ing there. But such a 
system was alien from 
the newhumanit\'of Encr- 
lishmcn ; and few dared 
to vindicate Hastings 
wheii Burke in words of 
passionate earnestness 
moved for his impeach- 
ment. The great trial 
lingered on for }'ears, and 
in the long run Hastings 
secured an acquittal. But 
the end at which the im- 
peachment aimed had 
realh- been won. The 
attention, the s}aTipath}' 
of Englishmen had been 
drawn across distant seas 
to a race utterly strange 
to them ; and the peas- 
ant of Cornwall or Cumberland had learned how to thrill at 
the sufiering of a peasant of Bengal. 

Even while the trial was going on a \-et wider extension of 
English sympath}- made itself felt. In the )-car which followed 
the adoption of free trade with France the new philanthropy allied 
itself with the religious movement created b\' the Wesleys in an 
attack on the Slave Trade. One of the profits which England 
bought b}' the triumphs of Marlborough was a right to a mono]Dol>- 
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of the slave trade between Africa and the Spanish dominions ; and 
it was England that had planted slavery in her American colonies 
and her West Indian islands. But the horrors and iniquity of the 
trade, the ruin and degradation of Africa which it brought about, 
the oppression of the negro himself, were now felt widely and 

deeply. " After a con- 



versation in the open 
air at the root of an 
old tree, just above the 
steep descent into the 
Vale of Keston," with 
the younger Pitt, his 
friend, William Wilber- 
force, whose position as 
a representative of the 
evangelical part}' gave 
weight to his advocacy 
of such a cause, resolved 
in 1 788 to brmg in a bill 
for the abolition of the 
slave trade. But the bill 
fell before the opposi- 
tion of the Liverpool 
sla\'c merchants and the 
general indifference of 
the House of Commons. 
The spirit of humanity 
which breathed through 
Pitt's policy had indeed 
to wrestle with ditti- 
cultics at home and abroad ; and his efforts to sap the enmity 
of nation against nation b}- a freer intercourse encountered a foe 
even more fatal than P^nglish prejudice, in the \-cry movement 
of which his measures formed a part. Across the Channel this 
mr)vcment was growing into a revolution which was to chanee the 
face of the world. 

.So far as I'jv^land was concerned the Puritan resistance of the 
seventeenth ceiUui)' had in the end succeeded in checking the 
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general tendency of the 
time to religious and poli- 
tical despotism. Since the 
Revolution of 1688 free- 
dom of conscience and 
the people's right to 
govern itself through its 
representatives in Parlia- 
ment had been practically 
established. Social equal- 
it}- had begun long before. 
Everyman from the high- 
est to the lowest was sub- 
ject to, and protected by, 
the same la\v. The Ene- 
lish aristocrac}', though 
exercising a powerful influence on government, were possessed of 
few social privileges, and prevented from forming a separate class 
in the nation by the legal 
and social tradition which 
counted all save the eld- 
est son of a noble house 
as commoners. No im- 
passable line parted the 
gentr}' from the commer- 
cial classes, and these 
again possessed no privi- 
leges which could part 
them from the lower 
classes of the communit}-. 
Public opinion, the general 
sense of educated English- 
men, had established itself 
after a short struggle as 
the dominant element in 
English government. But 
in all the other great states 
of Europe the wars of religion had left only the name of freedom. 
Government tended to a pure despotism. Privilege was supreme 
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in religion, in politics, in 

socict}'. Socict\- itself 

rested on a rig'id divisirin 

of classes from one 

another, which refused to 

the people at larc^^e an)' 

equal rights of justice or 

of industry. We have al- 

read\'seen how alien such 

a conception of national 

life ^\■as from the ideas 

which the \\-ide diffusion 

of intelligence during the 

eighteenth century \\-as 

spreading throughout 

Europe ; and in almost 

every country some enlightened rulers endeavoured by adminis- 
trative reforms in some sort to satisf\- the sense of wrong- which 

was felt around them. The attempts of sovereigns like Frederick 

the Great in Prussia, and 
Joseph the Second in 
Austria and the Nether- 
lands, were rivalled by 
the eftbrts of statesmen 
such as Turgot in France. 
It was in P>ance indeed 
that the contrast between 
the actual state o\ society 
and the new ideas of 
public right was felt most 
keen!}-. Nowhere had the 
x'ictory o\ the Crown been 
more complete. The aris- 
tocracy had been robbed 
ot all share in public 
affairs ; it enjoyed social 
privileges and exemption 

from an\- cr.iitributi. .n to the public burdens, without that sense 

of public dut\- which a governing class to some dc>^rec alwavs 
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possesses. Guilds and 
monopolies fettered the 
industry of the trader and 
the merchant, ami cut 
them off from the working 
classes, as the value at- 
tached to noble blood cut 
off both from the aris- 
tocrac}'. 

If its political position 
indeed were compared 
with that of most of the 
countries round it, France 
stood high. Its govcrn- 
m.cnt was less oppressive, 
its general wealth was 
larger and more cNcnly 

diffused, there was a better administration of justice, and greater 

security for public order. Poor as its peasantry seemed to English 

e}'es, they were far above 

the peasants of Germany 

or Spain. Its middle 

class was the quickest 

and most intelligent in 

Europe. Under Lewis 

the Eiftecnth opinion was 

practically free ; and a 

literar}^ class had sprung 

up which devoted itself 

with wonderful brilliancy 

and activity to populariz- 
ing the ideas of social 

and political justice which 

it learned from English 



writers, and in the case 
of Montesquieu and Vol- 
taire from personal con- 
tact with English life. The moral conceptions of the time, its 
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Sec. Ill lo\'C of mankind, its sense 
of human brotherhood, 
its hatred of oppression, 
its pit}- for the guilty 
and tlic poor, its longing 
after a higher and nobler 
standard of life and ac- 
tion, ^\•cre expressed b\' 
a cro'A'd of writers, and 
above all b)' Rousseau, 
\\ith a fire and eloquence 
which carried them to 
the heart of the people. 
But this new f(jrce of 
intelligence onl)- jostled 
roughl)' with the social 
forms with which it found 
itself in contact. The 
philosopher denounced 
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of the priesthood. The 
peasant grumbled at the 
lord's right to judge him 
in his courts and to ex- 
act feudal ser\-ices from 
him. The merchant was 
galled b)- the trading re- 
strictions and the hea\'\' 
taxation. The coimtry 
gentry rebelled against 
their exclusion from pub- 
lic life and from the 
go\ernment o{ the coun- 
try. Its powerlessness to 
bring about any change 
at home turned all this 
new cncrg)- into SN-m- 
path_\- with a strugi^le 
again.st t_\-i'anny abroad, 
itself with iVmerica in its 
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contest for liberty, and French volunteers under the Marquis de 
Lafayette joined Washington's army. But while the American 
war spread more widely throughout the nation the craving for 
freedom, it brought on the Government financial embarrassment 
from which it could onl}- free itself by an appeal to the countr)' at 
large. Lewis the Sixteenth resolved to summon the States- 
General, which had not met since the time of Richelieu, and to 
appeal to the nobles to wai\'e their immunity from taxation. His 
resolve at once stirred into vigorous life ever}- impulse and desire 
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which had been seething in the minds of the people ; and the 
States-General no sooner met at Versailles in May 17S9 than the 
fabric of despotism and privilege began to crumble. A risino- in 
Paris destroyed the Bastille, and the capture of this fortress was 
taken for the sign of a new £era of constitutional freedom in France 
and through Europe. Even in England men thrilled with a stranf^e 
joy at the tidings of its fall. " How much is this the greatest 
event that ever happened in the world," Fox cried with a burst of 
enthusiasm, " and how much the best ! " 

V(jl. IV— I'art ^S ^ ,. 

5 L 
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Sec. Ill Pitt regarded the approach of P" ranee to sentiments of Hberty 

The which had long been familiar to England with p;reater coolness, 

Second =" & & 

i^'TT but with no distrust. For the moment indeed his attention was 

17^8 

TO distracted by an attack of madness which visited the King in 1788, 
— '^ and by the claim of a right to the Regency which was at once 

Russia advanced by the Prince of Wales. The Prince belonged to the 
Whig party ; and Fox, who u'as travelling in Italy, hurried home 
to support his claim, in full belief that the Prince's Regency would 
be followed by his own return to power. Pitt successfully resisted 
it on the constitutional ground that in such a case the right to 
choose a temporary regent, under Avhat limitations it would, lay 
with Parliament ; and a bill which conferred the Regency on the 
Prince, in accordance with this view, was alread}' passing the 
Houses when the recovery of the King put an end to the long 
dispute. P'oreign difficulties, too, absorbed Pitt's attention. 
Russia had risen into greatness under Catherine the Second ; and 
Catherine had resolved from the first on the annexation of Poland, 
the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the setting up of a 
Russian throne at Constantinople. In her first aim she was baffled 
for the moment by Frederick the Great. She had alrcad\- made 
herself virtually mistress of the whole of Poland, her armies 
occupied the kingdom, and she had seated a nominee of her own 
on its throne, when P^rederick in union with the Emperor Joseph 
the Second forced her to admit Germany to a share of the spoil. 
If the Polish partition of 1773 brought the Russian frontier west- 
ward to the upper waters of the Dwina and the Dnieper, it gave 
Galicia to Maria Theresa, and W'est Prussia to P'rederick himself 
Foiled in her first aim, she waited for the realization o{ her second 
till the alliance between the two German powers was at an end 
through the resistance of Prussia to Joseph's schemes for the 
annexation of Bavaria, and till the death of P'rederick removed 

League her most watchful foe. Then in 1788 Joseph and the Empress 

airaiiisl ... - T^ 1 

Russia jomed hands for a partition of the Turkish Empire. Put Prussia 
was still watchful, and P^ngland was no longer fettered as in 1773 
by troubles with America. The friendship established b}' Chatham 
between the two countries, which had been suspended bv Bute's 
treachery and all but destroyed during the Northern League of 
Neutral Powers, had been restored by Pitt through his co-operation 
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with Frederick's successor in the restoration of the Dutch Stat- 
holderate. Its poHtical weight was now seen in an alHance of 
England, Prussia, and Holland in 1789 for the preservation of the 
Turkish Empire. A great European struggle seemed at hand ; 
and in such a struggle the sympathy and aid of France was of the 
highest importance. But with the treaty the danger passed away. 
In the spring of 1790 Joseph died broken-hearted at the failure 
of his plans and the revolt of the Netherlands against his in- 
novations ; and Austria practically withdrew from the war w^ith 
the Turks. 

Meanwhile in France things moved fast. By breaking down 
the division between its separate orders the States-General became 
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a National Assembly, which abolished the privileges of the 
provincial parliaments, of the nobles, and the Church. In October 
the mob of Paris marched on Versailles and forced the Kin<^ to 
return with them to the capital ; and a Constitution hastily put 
together was accepted by Lewis the Sixteenth in the stead of his 
old despotic power. To Pitt the tumult and disorder with which 
these great changes were wrought seemed transient matters. In 
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Sec. Ill Januar}' 1790 he still believed that "the present convulsions in 

I'^'ance must sooner or later culminate in c^eneral harmony and 

rei^ular order," and that when her own freedom ^vas established, 

" r^'ancc would stand forth as one of the most brilliant powers of 

luirope." liut the coolness and i(ood-will A\ith which Pitt looked 

on the Revolution was far from beinc; universal in the nation at 

England larGfe. Thc cautious crood sense of the bulk of luij^lishmen, their 
cutd tlic & =^ 

RcvnJit. love C)f order and law, their distaste for \'iolent changes and for 
abstract theories, as well as their reverence for the past, were fast 
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rousing throughout the country a dislike of thc revolutionary- 
changes which were hurr\'ing on across the Channel ; and both the 
political sense and tlie political prejudice of the nation were being 
fired by the warnings of lulmund Burke. Thc fed! of the Bastille, 
though it kindlctl enthusiasm in P\ix, roused in Burke onl\- 
distrust. " \Vhcne\er a separation is made Ijctwccn libcrt>- and 
justice," he wrote a few weeks later, "neither is safe." Thc night 
of thc fourth oi jAugust, when thc privileges of c\er)- class were 
abolished, filled him wilh horror, lie saw, aiul rightU- saw, in it 
thc critical moment which rcxcalcd the character of thc Revolution, 
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and his part was taken at once. "The French," lie cried in sl^ii 
Januar>-, while Pitt was foretelHng a glorious future for the new ^^^"^1, 
Constitution, " the French have shown themselves the ablest 
architects of ruin who have hitherto existed in the world. In a 
short space of time they have pulled to the ground their arm\', 
their nav}', their commerce, their arts and their manufactures." 
But in Parliament Burke stood alone. The Whigs, though 
distrustfully, followed Fox in his applause of the Revolution. 1 he 
Tories, yet more distrustfully, followed Pitt ; and Pitt warml)' 
expressed his sympathy with the constitutional government which 
was ruling France. At this moment indeed the revolutionary 
part)^ gave a signal proof of its friendship for England. Irritated 
by an English settlement at Nootka Sound in California, Spain Nooika 
appealed to P^rance for aid in accordance with the P^amily 
Compact : and the P^rench ^linistr}', with a party at its back which 
believed things had gone far enough, resohed on a war as the best 
means of checking the progress of the Re\'olution and restoring the 
power of the Crown. The revolutionar\' party naturally opposed 
this design ; after a bitter struggle the right of declaring war, save 
with the sanction of the Assembl}', was taken from the King ; and 
all danger of hostilities passed awa\'. " The French Government," 
Pitt asserted, " Avas bent on cultivating the most unbounded 
friendship for Great Britain," and he saw no reason in its 
revolutionary changes why Britain should not return the friendship 
of P>ance. He was convinced that nothing but the joint action of 
P'rance and England would in the end arrest the troubles of 
Eastern Plurope. His intervention foiled for the moment a fresh 
effort of Prussia to rob Poland of Dantzig and Thorn. But though 
Russia was still pressing Turkey hard, a Russian \\-ar was so 
unpopular in p:ngland that a hostile vote in Parliament forced Pitt 
to discontinue his armaments ; and a fresh union of Austria and 
Prussia, which promised at this juncture to bring about a close 
of the Turkish struggle, promised also a fresh attack on the 
independence of Poland. 

But while Pitt was pleading for friendship between tb.e two Burke 
countries, I^urke was resolved to make friendship impossible, lie R^tol'^^ 
had long ceased, indeed, to have any hold over the House of ^ion 
Commons. The cloc[ucncc which had vied with that of Chatham 
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Sec. Ill during the discussions on the Stamp Act had become distasteful 

The to the bulk of its members. The leng-th of his speeches, the 

Second "^ '■ 

^■" profound and philosophical character of his argument, the 

T.. splendour and often the extravagance of his illustrations, his 
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passionate earnestness, his want of temper and discretion, wearied 
and perplexed the squires and merchants about him. He was 
known at last as " the dinner-bell of the House," so rapidly did 
its benches thin at his rising. For a time his energies found scope 
in the impeachment of Hastings ; and the grandeur of his appeals 
to the justice of England hushed detraction. But with the close 
of the impeachment his repute had again fallen ; and the approach 
of old age, for he was now past sixt)', seemed to counsel retire- 
ment from an assembly where he stood unpopular and alone. 
But age and disappointment and loneliness were all forgotten as 
Burke saw rising across the Channel the embodiment of all that 
he hated — a Revolution founded on scorn of the past, and 
threatening with ruin the whole social fabric which the past had 
reared ; the cjrdered structure of classes and ranks crumbling 
before a doctrine of social equalit}^ ; a State rudely demolished 
and reconstituted ; a Church and a Nobility swept away in a 
night. Against the enthusiasm of what he rightly saw to be a 
new political religion he resolved to rouse the enthusiasm 
of the old. He was at once a great orator and a great writer ; 
and now that the House was deaf to his voice, he appealed 
to the countr}- b)- his pen. The " Reflections on the French 
Re\'olution " which he published in October 1790 not onh- 
denounced the acts of rashness and violence which sullied the 
great change that France had wrought, but the \cr\- principles 
from which the change had sprung. Burke's deep sense of the 
need of .social order, of the value of that continuit\- in human 
affairs " without which men would become like flics in a summer," 
blinded him to all but the faith in mere rebellion, and the yet 
sillier faith in mere novclt)-, \\hich disguised a real nobleness of 
aim and temper exen in the most ardent of the revolutionists. He 
would see un .-ibuses in the past, now that it had fallen, or 
anj'thing but the ruin of society- in the future. He preached 
a crusade against men whom he regarded as the foes of religion 
and civilization, and called on the armies of Europe to put down 
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a Revolution whose principles threatened evcr>- state with sec^ii 

destruction. Second 

The great obstacle to such a crusade was Pitt : and one of the ^'^ 

c^randest outbursts of the " Reflections" closed with a bitter taunt to 

1793 
at the Minister's policy. "The age of chivalry," Burke cried, "is — 

gone; that of sophisters, economists, and calculators has succeeded, and the 
and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever." But neither ^^^^ 
taunt nor invective moved Pitt from his course. At the moment 
when the " Reflections " appeared he gave a fresh assurance to 
France of his resolve to have nothing to do with an)' crusade 
against the Revolution. " This country," he wrote, " means to 
persevere in the neutrality hitherto scrupulously observed with 
respect to the internal dissensions of France ; and from which it 
will never depart unless the conduct held there makes it indis- 
pensable as an act of self-defence." So far indeed was he from 
sharing the reactionary panic which was spreading around him 
that he chose this time for supporting Fox in his Libel Act, a 
measure which, b}- transferring the decision on what was libellous 
in any publication from the judge to the jury, completed the 
freedom of the press ; and himself passed a Bill which, though 
little noticed among the storms of the time, was one of the noblest 
of his achievements. He boldly put aside the dread which had ConstUn- 
been roused bv the American war, that the crift of self-o;overn- !^°" 

^ ^ p-iven to 






ment to our colonies would serve only as a step towards their CanacL 
secession from the mother-countr}-, and established a House of ''^' 
Assembl)' and a Council in the two Canadas. " I am convinced," 
said Fox (who, however, differed from Pitt as to the nature of the 
Constitution to be given to Canada ), " that the only method of 
retaining distant colonies with advantage is to enable them to 
govern themselves ; " and the policy of the one statesman and the 
foresight of the other have been justified by the later history of 
our dependencies. Nor had Burke better success with his own 
party. Fox remained an ardent lover of the Revolution, and 
answered a fresh attack of Burke upon it with more than usual 
warmth. A close affection had bound till now the two men 
together ; but the fanaticism of Burke declared it at an end. 
" There is no loss of friendship,"' Fox exclaimed, with a sudden 
burst of tears. " There is ! " Burke repeated. " I know the price 
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of my conduct. Our friendship i.s at an end." Within the walls of sic. iii 

FarHament Burke stood utterly alone. His " Aijpeal from the '^'he 

New to the Old Whi^-s," in Tune I7()i, failed to detach a follower ''';^t 

from Fox. Titt coldly counselled him rather to praise the Eni^lish ro 

'793 
Constitution than to rail at the French. " I have made man\' — 

enemies and few friends," ]-)Urke wrote sadh' to the h'rcncb. 
princes who had i^ed from their country and were L;"athcrinf4' ir. 
arms at Coblentz, "by the part I have taken." ]]ut the opinir)n of 
the people was slowly drifting to his side. A sale of thirt\- JJio-kc's 
thousand copies showed that the " Reflections ' echoed the -,,///i the 
general sentiment of Englishmen. The mootl of England indeed '""" ''^ 
at this moment was imfavourable to an)' fair appreciation of the 
Revolution across the Channel. Her temper \\-as above all 
industrial. ]\Ien who were working hard and fast growing rich, 
who had the narrow and practical turn of men of business, looked 
angrily at this sudden disturbance of order, this restless and \'ague 
activity, these rhetorical appeals to human feeling, these 
abstract and often empt)' theories. In England it was a time of 
political content and social A\-ell-being, of stead)- economic 
progress, and of a powerful religious revival ; and an insular lack 
of imaginati\'e interest in other races hindered men from seeing 
that every element of this content, of this order, of this peaceful 
and harmonious progress, of this reconciliation of society and 
religion was wanting abroad. The .sympathy which the Revolu- 
tion had roused at first among Englishmen died awa\- before the 
violence of its legislative changes, and the growing anarchx' of the 
countr)'. S)-mpathy in fact was soon limited to a few groups of 
reformers who gathered in " Constitutional Clubs," and whose 
reckless language quickened the national rcactirjn. ]^ut in spite 
of Burke's appeals and the erics of the nobles who had lied from 
France and longed onl\- to march against their countr)-, luirope 
held back from war, and Pitt preserved his attitude of neutralit\-, 
though with a greater appearance of reser\e. 

So anxious, in fact, did the aspect of affairs in the luist mak'c Confer- 
Pitt for the restoration of tranquillity in P^rancc, that he Ibilcd a p"inni°z 
plan which its emigrant nobles had formed for a descent on 
the French coast, and declared formal!)- at Vienna that luigland 
would remain absolutely neutral should hostilities arise between 
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Sec. Ill France and the Emperor. But the Emperor was as anxious to 
The avoid a French war as Pitt himself. Though Catherine, now her 

Second 

P'TT strife with Turkey was over, wished to plunge the two German 
Powers into a struggle with the Revolution which would leave her 
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free to annex Poland single-handed, neither Leopold nor Prussia 
would tie their hands by such a contest. The flight of Lewis the 
Sixteenth from Paris in June 1791 brought Europe for a moment 
to the verge of war ; but he was intercepted and brought back ; 
and for a while the danger seemed to incline the revolutionists in 
France to greater moderation. Lewis too not only accepted the 
Constitution, but pleaded earnestly with the Emperor against any 
armed intervention as certain to bring ruin to his throne. In 
Coalition their conference at Pillnitz therefore, in August, Leopold and the 
Prance ■I'^ing of Prussia Contented themselves with a vague declaration 
inviting the European powers to co-operate in restoring a sound 
form of government in France, availed themselves of England's 
neutralit)' to refuse all military aid to the French princes, and 
dealt simpl)' with the affairs of Poland. But the peace they 
desired soon became impossible. The Constitutional Royalists in 
PVancc availed themselves of the irritation caused by the Declara- 
tion of Pillnitz to rouse again the crv^ for a war which, as thev 
hoped, would give strength to the throne. The more violent 
revolutionists, or Jacobins, on the other hand, under the influence 
of the " Girondists," or deputies from the south of P'rancc, whose 
aim was a republic, and who saw in a great national struggle a 
means of overthrowing the monarchy, decided in spite of the 
opposition of their leader, Robespierre, on a contest with the 
Emperor. Both parties united to demand the breaking up o'i an 
arm\' ^\■hich the emigrant princes had formed on the Rhine ; and 
though Leopold assented to this demand, France declared war 
against his successor, P^-ancis, in .\pril 1792. 
Pitt's Misled by their belief in a revolutionar)- enthusiasm in 

Struggle England, the PVench had hoped for her alliance in this war ; and 
for Peace -^ ^ 

they were astonished and indignant at Pitt's rcsoU'c to stand apart 
from the struggle. It was in \;iin that Pitt stro\-e to alla\- this 
irritation 1)\' demanding onl\' that Holland should remain un- 
touched, aiul promising neutrality even though l->clgiun"i should 
be occupied b)- a i^^cnch arm}', or that he strcngthenctl these 
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pledges by a reduction of military forces, and by brinp^ing forward 
a peace-budget which rested on a large remission of taxation. 
The revolutionists still clung to the hope of England's aid in the 
emancipation of Europe, but they came now to believe that 
England must itself be emancipated before such an aid could be 
given. Their first work therefore they held to be the bringing 
about a revolution in England which might free the people from 
the aristocrac\- which held it down, and which oppressed, as they 
believed, great peoples bc}-ond the bounds of England itself. To 
rouse India, to rouse Ireland to a struggle which should shake off 
the English yoke, became necessary steps to the establishment of 
freedom in England. Erom this moment therefore French agents 
were bus}- "sowing the revolution" in each quarter. In Ireland 
they entered into communication with the United Irishmen. ]n 
India the\' appeared at the courts of the native princes. In 
England itself they strove through the Constitutional Clubs to rou.se 
the same spirit which they had roused in France ; and the French 
envoy, Chauvelin, protested warmly against a proclamation which 
denounced this correspondence as seditious. The effect of these 
revolutionar\- efforts on the friends of the Revolution was seen in 
a declaration which the\' \\-restcd from Fox, that at such a moment 
even the discussion of parliamentar}' reform was inexpedient. 
Meanwhile Burke was working hard, in writings whose extra\-a- 
gance of style was forgotten in their intensity of feeling, to spread 
alarm throughout Europe. He had from the first encouraged the 
emigrant princes to take arms, and sent his son to join them at 
Coblentz. "Be alarmists," he wrote to them; "diffuse terror!" 
But the ro}'a]ist terror which he sowed had roused a revolutionary 
terror in France itself At the threat of war against the 
Emperor the two German Courts had drawn together, and 
reluctantl)- abandoning all hope of peace with France, gathered 
eight)' thousand men under the Duke of Brunswick, and ad\'anced 
slowh' in August on the Meuse. P^rance, though she had forced 
on the struggle, was really almost defenceless ; her forces in 
Belgium broke at the first shock of arms into shameful rout ; and 
the panic spreading from the arm\' to the nation at large, took 
violent and horrible forms. At the first news of Brunswick's 
advance the mob of Paris broke intc) the Tuileries on the loth of 
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August ; and at its demand Lc^^•is, wlio liad taken refu,c;e in the ^'^^^^^ 
Assembl\-, was suspended from his office and imprisoned in the ^'^^"^l,^ 
Temple. In September, while General Dumouriez b\' boldness ^^'_^^'' 
and adroit negotiations arrested the progress of the allies m the 
defiles of the Argonne, bodies of paid murderers butchered the 
royalist prisoners who crowded the gaols of Paris, with a view of 
influencing the elections to a new Con\'ention which met to 
proclaim the abolition of ro\'alt)'. The retreat of the Prussian 
arm\-, whose numbers had been reduced b)- disease till an advance 
on Paris became impossible, and a brilliant victor\- won by 
Dumouricz at Jemappes which laid the Netherlands at his feet, 
turned the panic of the French into a wild self-confidence. In 
Nox'cmber the Convention decreed that France offered the aid of 
her soldiers to all nations ^^■ho would stri\'e for freedom. " All 
Governments are our enemies," said its President ; " all peoples 
are our allies." In the teeth of treaties signed onl\' two years 
before, and of the stipulation made by P2ngland when it pledged 
itself to neutralit}', the P'rench Go\-ernment resolved to attack 
Ilolland, and ordered its generals to enforce b}- arms the opening 
of the Scheldt. 

To do this was to force England into war. Public opinion was France 

dccl3,rcs 

pressing harder day b}- da\' upon Pitt. The horror of the vvar on 
massacres of September, the hideous despotism of the Parisian "^ ^" 
mob, had done more to estrange England from the Revolution 
than all the eloquence of Burke. But even while withdrawing our 
Minister from Paris on the imprisonment of the King, Pitt clung 
stubbornh' to the hope of peace, tlis hope was to bring the war 
to an end through English mediation, and to " lea\e P^rance, which 
I believe is the best wa)', to arrange its own internal affairs as it 
can." Xo hour of Pitt's life is so great as the hour when he stood 
alone in England, and refused to bow to the growing cr)- of the 
nation for war. Even the news of the September massacres could 
onl)- force from him a hope that France might abstain from an}' 
war of conquest, and escape from its social anarch}-. In October 
the French agent in England reported that Pitt was about to 
recognize the Republic. At the opening of November he still 
pressed on Holland a stead}^ neutralit}-. It was France, and not 
England, A\'hich at last wrenched from his grasp the peace to 
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which he clung so desperately. The decree of the Convention and 
the attack on the Dutch left him no choice but war, for it was 
impossible for England to endure a French fleet at Antwerp, or to 
desert allies like the United Provinces. But even in December 
the news of the approaching partition of Poland nerved him to a 
last struggle for peace ; he offered to aid Austria in acquiring 
Bavaria if she would make terms with France, and pledged him- 
self to France to abstain from war if that power would cease 
from violating the independence of her neighbour states. But 
across the Channel his moderation was only taken for fear, while 
in England the general mourning which followed on the news of 
the French King's execution showed the growing ardour for the 
contest. The rejection of his last offers indeed made a contest 
inevitable. Both sides ceased from diplomatic communications, 
and in February, 1793, France issued her Declaration of War. 
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Section IV.— The War with France, 1793— 1815 

{^Authorities. — 1:0 those mentioned before we may add Moore's Life of 
Sheridan ; the Lives of Lord Castlereagh, Lord Eldon, and Lord Sidmouth ; 
Romilly's Memoirs; Lord CornwaUis's Correspondence; Mr. Yongc's Life of 
Lord Liverpool ; the Diaries and Correspondence of Lord Malmesbury, Lord 
Colchester, and Lord Auckland. For the general history of England at this 
time, see Alison's "History of Europe ;" for its military history, Sir William 
Napier's " History of the Peninsular War."] 

From the moment when France declared war against England 
Pitt's power was at an end. His pride, his immoveable firmness, and 
the general confidence of the nation still 
kept him at the head of affairs ; but he 
could do little save drift along with a tide 
of popular feeling which he never fully 
understood. The very excellences of his 
character unfitted him for the conduct of 
a war. He was in fact a Peace Minister, 
forced into war b}' a panic and enthusi- 
asm which he shared in a xcxy small 
degree, and unaided by his father's gift of 
at once entering into the s}'mpathies and 
passions around him, and of rousing pas- 
sions and sympathies in return. Around 
him the country broke out in a fit of 
frenzy and alarm which rivalled the pas- 
sion and panic over-sea. The confidence 
of France in its illusions as to opinion in 
England deluded for the moment even 
Englishmen themselves. The partisans 
of Republicanism were in realit}' but a 
few handfuls of men who played at 
gathering Conventions, and at calling thcmsch-es citizens and 
patriots, in childish imitation of what was going on across the 
Channel. But in the mass of Englishmen the dread of revolution 
passed for the hour into sheer panic. Even the bulk of the Whig 
party forsook Fox when he still proclaimed his faith in France and 
the Revolution. The " Old Whigs," as they called themselves, 

with the Duke of Portland, Earls Spencer and Fitzwilliam, and 
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Mr. Windham at their head, followed Burke in giving their 
adhesion to the Government. Pitt himself, though little touched 
by the political reaction around him, was shaken by the dream of 
social danger, and believed in the existence of " thousands of 
bandits," who were ready to rise against the throne, to plunder 
every landlord, and to sack London. " Paine is no fool," he said 
to his niece, who quoted to him a passage from the " Rights of 
Man," in which that author had vindicated the principles of the 
Revolution ; " he is perhaps right ; but if I did what he wants, I 
should have thousands of bandits on my hands to-morrow, and 
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London burnt." It was this sense of social danger which alone 
reconciled him to the war. Bitter as the need of the struggle 
which was forced upon England was to him, he accepted it with 
Results the less reluctance that war, as he trusted, would check the 
panic progress of "French principles" in England itself. The worst 
issue of this panic was the series of legislati\'c measures in which 
it found expression. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
a bill against seditious assemblies restricted the libcrt)' of public 
meeting and a wider scope was given to the Statute of Treasons. 
Prosecution after prosecution was directed against the Press ; the 
sermons of some dis.scnting ministers were indicted as seditious ; 
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was forgotten. 



R E t; u I I T H 



For nearly a quarter of a century it was hard to get a hearing 
for any measure which threatened change to an existing insti- 
tution, beneficial though the change might be. Even the philan- 
thropic movement which so nobly characterized the time found 
itself checked and hampered by the dread of revolution. 

At first indeed all seemed to go ill for France. She was girt in by 
a ring of enemies ; the Empire, Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Spain, and 
England were leagued in arms against her ; and their efforts were 
seconded by civil war. The peasants of Poitou and Britann\' rose 
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and the conventions of .sympathizers with France were roughly s.x.jv 
broken up. The worst excesses of the panic were witnessed in 
Scotland, where young Whigs, whose only offence was an 
advocacy of Parliamentary reform, were sentenced to trans- 
portation, and where a brutal judge openly expressed his regret 
that the practice of torture in seditious cases should have fallen 
into disuse. The panic indeed .soon passed away for sheer want 
of material to feed on. In 1794 the leaders of the Corresponding 
Society, a body which professed sympathy with France, were 
brought to trial on a charge of high treason, but their acquittal 
proved that all 
active terror was 
over. Save for 
occasional riots, 
to which the poor 
were goaded by 
sheer want of 
bread, no social 
disturbance trou- 
bled England 
through the twen- 
ty years of the 
war. But the blind 
reaction against 
all reform which 
had sprung from 
the panic lasted 
on when the panic 
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in revolt against the government at Paris, while Marseilles and 
Lyons were driven into insurrection by the violent leaders who 
now seized on power in the capital. The French armies were 
driv^en back from the Netherlands when ten thousand English 
soldiers, under the Duke of York, joined the Austrians in Flanders 
in 1 793. But the chance of crushing the Revolution was lost by the 
greed of the two German powers. Russia, as Pitt had foreseen, 
was now free to carry out her schemes in the East ; and Austria 
and Prussia saw themselves forced, in the interest of a balance of 
power, to share in her annexations at the cost of Poland. But 
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this new division of Poland would have become impossible had 
France been enabled by a restoration of its monarch)- to take up 
again its natural position in Europe, and to accept the alliance 
which Pitt would in such a case have offered her. The policy 
of the German courts therefore was to prolong an anarch)' which 
left them free for the moment to crush Poland : and the allied 
armies which miglit ha\'c marched uyinn Paris were purposel\' 
frittered a\va>- in sieges in the Netherl.inds and the Rhine. Such 
a polic)- gave iM-.mce time to recover from the shock of her 
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disasters. Whatever were the crimes and tyranny of her leaders, sk iv 
France felt in spite of them the value of the Revolution, and ^,^ Tm- 

^ Wak wri M 

rallied enthusiastically to its support. The revolts in the West I'ranck 

, 1793 

and South were crushed. The Spanish invaders were held at bay to 

at the foot of the Pyrenees, and the Piedmontese were driven from — 

... 11 1 r Rc7<ival 

Nice and Savoy. The great port of Toulon, which called tor of France 

foreign aid against the Government of Paris, and admitted an 

English garrison within its walls, was driven to surrender by 

measures counselled b}' a young artillery officer from Corsica, 

Napoleon Buonaparte. At the opening of 1794 a victory at 

Fleurus which again made the French masters of the Netherlands 

showed that the tide had turned. PVance was united within by 

the cessation of the Terror and of the tj-ranny of the Jacobins, 

while on every border victory followed the gigantic efforts with 

which she met the coalition against her. Spain sued for peace ; 

Prussia w^ithdrcw her armies from the Rhine ; the Sardinians were 

driven back from the Maritime Alps ; the Rhine provinces were 

wrested from the Austrians ; and before the year ended Holland 

was lost. Pichegru crossed the Waal in mid-winter with an over- ' 

whelming force, and the wretched remnant of ten thousand men who 

had followed the Duke of York to the Netherlands, thinned bv , 

disease and by the hardships of retreat, re-embarked for England. 

The victories of France broke up the confederacy which had Break up '; 
threatened it with destruction. The Batavian republic which coalition 1 
Pichegru had set up after his conquest of Holland was now an ' 

ally of France. Prussia bought peace by the cession of her 
possessions west of the Rhine. Peace with Spain followed in the 
summer, while Sweden and the Protestant cantons of Switzerland 
recognized the Republic. In France itself discord came well-nigh 
to an end. The fresh severities against the ultra-republicans 
which followed on the establishment of a Directory indicated the 
moderate character of the new government, and Pitt seized on 
this change in the temper of the French government as giving an i^qr ■ 
opening for peace. Pitt himself was sick of the strife. England J 

had maintained indeed her naval supremac}'. The triumphs of :'| 

her seamen were in strange contrast ^\'ith her weakness on land ; '' 

and at the outset of the contest, in 1794, the French fleet was 
defeated off Brest by Lord Howe in a victory which bore the 
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name of the day on which it was won, the First of June. Her sec. iv 
colonial gains too had been considerable. Most of the West ,,, 'J'"e 

^3 VV A H VV I T 1 1 

Indian islands, which had been held by France, and the far more i''<ANct 

1793 

valuable settlements of the Dutch, the Cape of Good Hope, lo 

1815 

Ceylon, and the famous Spice Islands of the Malaccas and Java — 
had been transferred to the British Crown. But Pitt was without 
means of efficiently carrying on the war. The army was small 
and without military experience, while its leaders were utterly 
incapable. " We have no General," wrote Lord Grenvillc, " but 
some old woman in. a red riband." Wretched too as had been the 
conduct of the war, its cost was already terrible. If England was 
without soldiers, she had wealth, and Pitt had been forced to turn 
her wealth into an engine of war. He became the paymaster of 
the coalition, and his subsidies kept the allied armies in the field. 
But the immense loans which these called for, and the quick 
growth of expenditure, undid all his financial reforms. Taxation, 
which had reached its lowest point under Pitt's peace adminis- 
tration, mounted to a height undreamt of before. The public 
debt rose by leaps and bounds. In three }-ears nearly eighty 
millions had been added to it. 

But though the ruin of his financial hopes, and his keen sense Progress 
of the European dangers which the contest involved, made Pitt vVar 
earnest to close the struggle with the Revolution, he stood almost 
alone in his longings for peace. The nation at large was still 
ardent for war, and its ardour was fired by Burke in his " Letters 
on a Regicide Peace," the last outcry of that fanaticism which had 
done .so much to plunge the world in blood. Nor was France less 
ardent for war than England. At the moment when Pitt sought 1796 
to open negotiations, her victories had roused hopes of wider 
conquests, and though General Morcau was foiled in a march on 
Vienna, the wonderful successes of Napoleon Buonaparte, who now 
took the command of the army of the Alps, laid Piedmont at her 
feet. Lombardy was soon in the hands of the French, the Duchies 
south of the Po pillaged, and the Pope driven to purchase an 
armistice. Fresh victories enabled Buonaparte to wring a peace 
from Austria in the treaty of Campo P'ormio, which not only gave Oc/. 1797 
France the Ionian Islands, a part of the old territory of Venice, as 
well as the Netherlands and the whole left bank of the Rhine, but 
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united Lombardy with the Duchies south of the Po, and the Papal 
States as far as the Rubicon, into a " Cisalpine Republic," which 
was absolutely beneath her control. The withdrawal of Austria 
left France without an enemy on the Continent, and England 
without an ally. The stress of the war was pressing more heavily 
on her every day. The alarm of a P""rench invasion of Ireland 
brought about a suspension of specie payments on the part of the 
Bank. A mutiny in the fleet was suppressed with difficulty. It 
was in this darkest hour of the struggle that Burke passed away, 
protesting to the last against the peace which, in spite of his 
previous failure, Pitt tried in 1797 to negotiate at Lille. Peace 
seemed more needful to him than ever ; for the naval- supremacy of 
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Britain was threatened b)' a coalition such as had all but crushed 

her in the American war. Again the Dutch and Spanish fleets 

were allied with the fleets of France, and if they gained command 

of the Channel, it would enable France to send overwhelming 

forces in aid of the rising which was planned in Ireland. But the 

danger had hardly threatened when it was dispelled by two great 

victories. When in 1797 the Spanish fleet put out to sea, it was Cape St. 

attacked by Admiral Jervis off Cape St. Vincent and driven back "'<^<-'"^ 

Feb. 14 
to Cadiz with the loss of four of its finest vessels; while the Dutch 

fleet from the Texel, which was to protect a h^'cnch force in its 

descent upon Ireland, was met by a far larger fleet under Admiral 

Duncan, and almost annihilated in a battle off Camperdown, after 
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an obstinate struggle which showed the Hollanders still worthy sel. iv 
of their old lenown. The ruin of its hopes in the battle of the 
Camperdown drove Ireland to a rising of despair ; but the revolt fkanc. 

I 7Q ^ 

was crushed by the defeat of the insurgents at Vinegar Hill in •i..'^ 

May, 1798, and the surrender of General Humbert, who landed in 

August with a French force. Of the threefold attack on which ^Jof/,,'' 
the Directory relied, two parts had now broken down. England Oc/. u 
-Still held the seas, and the insurrection in Ireland had failed. The 
next year saw the crowning victory of the Nile. The genius of 
Buonaparte had seized on the schemes for a rising in India, where 
Tippoo Sahib, the successor of Hyder Ali in Mysore, had vowed 
to drive the English from the south ; and he laid before the 
Directory a plan for the conquest of Egypt as a prelim inar}' to 
a campaign in 
Southern India. 
In 179S he land- 
ed in Egypt ; 
and its conquest 
was rapid and 
complete. But 
the thirteen 

^ ^ ,^ ^r ,,,„,. MECHANICAL 'IIGER MADE FOR TIPPOU SULTAN. 

Ill ^- II " U 1 * \V cL 1 r f n r 

India Altiseuiii. 

which had es- 
corted his expedition were found b}' Admiral Nelson in Aboukir 
Bay, moored close to the coast in a line guarded at either end by 
gun-boats and batteries. Nelson resolved to thrust his own ships Battle of 
between the French and the shore ; his flagship led the way ; and '' '/' "'' 
after a terrible fight of twelve hours, nine of the French vessels were 179S 
captured and destroyed, two were burnt, and five thousand French 
seamen were killed or made prisoners. All communication between 
France and Buonaparte's army was cut off; and his hopes of making 
Egypt a starting-point for the conquest of India fell at a blow. 

Freed from the dangers that threatened her rule in Ireland and The 
in India, and mistress of the seas, England was free to attack LuneviUe 
France ; and in such an attack she was aided at this moment b)' 
the temper of the European powers, and the ceaseless aggressions 
of France. Russia formed a close alliance with Austria ; and it 
was with renewed hope that Pitt lavished subsidies on the tu'o 
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.Sec. IV allies. A union of the Rus.sian and Austrian armies drove the 
French back ai^^ain across the Alps and the Rhine ; but the 
stubborn energy of General Massena enabled his soldiers to hold 
their ground in Switzerland; and the attempt of a united force of 
Russians and English to wrest Holland from its French masters 
was successfully repulsed. In the East, however, England was 
more successful. Foiled in his dreams of Indian conquests, 
Buonaparte conceived the design of the conquest of Syria, and of 
the creation of an army among its warlike m.ountaineers, with 
which he might march upon Constantinople or India at his will. 
But Acre, the key of Syria, was stubbornly held by the Turks, the 
French battering train was captured at sea b}- an English captain, 
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Sir Sidney Smith, whose seamen aided in the defence of the place, 
and the besiegers were forced to fall back upon Egypt. The 
French general despairing of success left his arm}' and returned to 
France. His arrival in Paris was soon followed b}- the overthrow 
VoT. 10, of the Directors. Three consuls took their place ; but under the 
name of First Consul Buonaparte became in effect sole ruler of the 
countr)'. His energy at once changed the whole face of European 
affairs. The offers of peace which he made to England and 
Austria were intended to do little more than to shake the coalition, 
and gain breathing time for the organization of a new force which 
was gathering in secrec)' at Dijon, while Moreau with the army of 
the Rhine pushed again along the Danube. The First Consul 
crossed the Saint IV-rnard in 1800, and a \ict<^r\- at Marengo 
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forced the Austrians to surrender Lombardy ; while a truce 
arrested the march of Moreau, who had captured Munich and was 
pushing on to Vienna. On the resumption of the war in the 
autumn the Austrians were driven back on Vienna ; and Moreau 
crushed their army on the Iser in the victory of Hohenhnden. In 
February, 1801, the Continental War was brought suddenly to an 
end by the Peace of Luneville. 

It was but a few months before the close of the war that Pitt 
brought about the Union of Ireland with England. The history 
of Ireland, during the fifty )'ears 
that followed its conquest by Wil- 
liam the Third, is one which no 
Englishman can recall without 
shame. After the surrender of 
Limerick every Catholic Irishman, 
and there were five Irish Catholics 
to every Irish Protestant, was treat- 
ed as a stranger and a foreigner in 
his own country. The House of 
Lords, the House of Commons, the 
magistracy, all corporate offices in 
towns, all ranks in the army, the 
bench, the bar, the whole adminis- 
tration of government or justice, 
were closed against Catholics. The 
very right of voting for their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament was denied 
them. Few Catholic landowners 
had been left by the sweeping con- 
fiscations which had followed the 
successive revolts of the island, and 
oppressive laws forced even these 
few with scant exceptions to pro- 
fess Protestantism. Necessity, in- 
deed, had brought about a practical 
toleration of their religion and their worship ; but in all social and 
political matters the native Catholics, in other words the immense 
majority of the people of Ireland, were simply hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to their Protestant masters, who looked on thcm- 
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selves as mere settlers, who boasted of their Scotch or English ex- 
traction, and who regarded the name of " Irishman " as an insult. 
But small as was this Protestant body, one half of it fared little 
better, as far as power was concerned, than the Catholics ; for the 
Presbyterians, w4io formed the bulk of the Ulster settlers, were 
shut out by law from all civil, military, and municipal offices. 
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The administration and justice of the country were thus kept Cot 
rigidly in the hands of members of the Established Church, a body 
which comprised about a twelfth of the population of the island ; 
while its government was practically monopolized by a few great 
Protestant landowners. The rotten boroughs, which had originally 
been created to make the Irish Parliament dependent on the 
Crown, had fallen under the influence of the adjacent landlords, 
who were thus masters of the House of ('ommons, while they 
formed in person the House of Peers. During the first half of the 
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The was I'eturncd hy a smah ^roup of nobles, who were recognized as 

Wak with ^ to I fa 

Franck " parhamentary undertakers," and who undertook to " manage " 
1793 

TO Parhament on their own terms. Irish poHtics were for these men 

— a means of pubhc plunder ; they were glutted with pensions, 

preferments, and bribes in hard cash in return for their services ; 
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they were the advisers of every Lord-Lieutenant, and the practical 
Cfovernors of the country. The onl\' check to the tN'rannN- of this 
narrow and corrupt oligarch}- was in the connexion of h-cland with 
England and the subordination of its Parliament to the English 
Privy Council. The Irish Parliament had no power of originating 
legislative or financial measures, and could onl)- sa_\' " )'es 



or 



no 



to Acts submitted to it by the Priv\- Council in England 
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The English ParHament too claimed the right of binding Ireland Sec. iv 
as well as England by its enactments, and one of its statutes ,, '^'"e 

'^ ■' W AR WITH 

transferred the Appellate jurisdiction of the Irish Peerage to the ii^ance 
English House of Lords. But as if to compensate for the benefits 
of its protection, England did her best to annihilate Irish com- 
merce and to ruin Irish agriculture. Statutes passed by the 
jealousy of English landowners forbade the export of Irish cattle 
or sheep to English ports. The export of wool was forbidden, le.st 
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it might interfere with the profits of English wool-growers. 
Povcrt)- Avas thus added to the curse of misgovcrnmcnt ; and 
poverty deepened with the rapid growth of the native population, 
till f^iminc turned the country into a hell. 

- Ihc bitter lesson of the last conquest, however, long sufiTiced to 
check all dreams of revolt among the natives, and the outbreaks 
which sprang from time to time out of the general miser)- and 
discontent were purely social in their character, and were roughly 
repressed by the ruling class. When political revolt threatened at 
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Sfx. IV last, the threat came from the ruling class itself. At the very 
outset of the reign of George the Third, the Irish Parliament 
insisted on its claim to the exclusive control of money bills, and a 
cry was raised for the removal of the checks imposed on its 
independence. But it was not till the American war that this cry 
became a political danger, a danger so real that England was 
forced to give way. P>om the close of the war, when the Irish 
Volunteers wrung legislative independence from the Rockingham 
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Ministry, England and Ireland were simply held together by the 
fact that the sovereign of the one island was also the sovereign of 
Indcpeini- the othcr. During the next eighteen )-cars Ireland was " in- 
dependent;" but its independence was a mere name for the 
uncontrolled rule of a few noble families and of the Irish 
Executive backed by the support of the iMiglish Government. To 
such a length had the whole system of monopol}- and patronage 
been carried, that at the time of the Union more than sixt)' seats 
were in tlie hands of three families alone, those of the Hills, the 
Pon.sonbys, and the Bcrcsfords ; while the dominant intluencc in 
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the Parliament now lay with the Treasury boroughs at the 
disposal of the Governn:ient. The victor)- of the Volunteers 
immediately produced measures in favour of the Catholics and 
Presbyterians. The Volunteers had already in 17S0 won for the 
Presbyterians, who formed a good half of their force, full political 
liberty by the abolition of the Sacramental Test ; and the Irish 
Parliament of 1782 removed at once the last grievances of the 
Protestant Dissenters. The Catholics were rewarded for their aid 
by the repeal of the more grossly oppressive enactments of the 
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penal laws. But when Grattan, supported by the bulk of the Irish 
party, pleaded for Parliamentary reform, and for the grant of 
equal rights to the Catholics, he was uttcrl)- foiled by the small 
group of borough owners, who chiefly controlled the Government 
and the Parliament. The ruling class found government too 
profitable to share it with other possessors. It was only b}- hard 
bribery that the English Viceroys could secure their co-operation 
in the simplest measures of administration. " If e\'er there was a 
country unfit to govern itself," said Lord Hutchinson, " it is 
Ireland. A corrupt aristocracy, a ferocious commonalty, a 
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distracted Government, a divided people ! " In Pitt's eyes the 
danger of Ireland lay above all in the misery of its people. 
y\lthoiigh the Irish Catholics were held down by the brute force of 
their Protestant rulers, he saw that their discontent was growing 
fast into rebellion, and that one secret of their discontent at any rate 
la\- in Irish povert)', a povcrt}' increased if not originally brought 
about b)^ the jealous exclusion of Irish products from their natural 
markets in Iingland itself. In 1779 Ireland had won from Lord 
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North large measures of free-trade abroad ; but the hca\-y duties 
laid b\' the Ln^iish Parliament on all Irish manufactures save 
linen and woollen )'arn still shut thcni out of luigland. One ot 
17^5 Pitt's first commercial measures aimed at putting an end to this 
exclusion by a bill which estal:)lished freedom of tratlc between the 
two islands. Mis first proposals were accepted in the Irish 
Parliament ; but the fears and jealousies >.)( the l\nglish farmers 
and manufacturers forced into the Pill .imendments which ga\"C 
to the Ihilisii Parliament powers oxer Iii^h nax'igation and 
commerce, thus o\er-riding their newly-won inLlcpcndence, and 
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the measure in its new form was rejected in Ireland. The outbreak 
of the revolutionary struggle, and the efforts which the French 
revolutionists at once made to excite rebellion amongst the Irish, 
roused Pitt to fresh measures of conciliation and good government. 
In 1793 he forced the Irish Administration to abandon a re- 
sistance which had wrecked his projects the previous year ; and 
the Irish Parliament passed without opposition measures for the 
admission of Catholics to the electoral franchise, and to civil and 
military office within the island, which promised to open a new era 
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of religious liberty. But the promi.se came too late. The hope of 
conciliation was lost in the fast rising tide of religious and social 
pa.ssion. The Society of "United Irishmen," which was founded 
in 1791 at Belfast by Wolfe Tone with a view of forming a union 
between Protestants and Catholics to win Parliamentary reform, 
drifted into a correspondence with France and projects of insur- 
rection. The peasantr)', brooding over their misery and their 
wrongs, were equally stirred b}' the news from France ; and their 
discontent broke out in outrages of secret societies which spread 
panic among the ruling classes. The misery was increased by 
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faction fights between the Protestants and Catholics, which had 
ah'cad}' broken out before the French Revolution. The Catholics 
banded themselves together as " Defenders " against the outrages 
of the " Peep-o'-day Boys," who were mainly drawn from the more 
violent Presbyterians ; and these factions became later merged in 
the larger associations of the "United Irishmen" and the 
" Orange-men." 

At last the smouldering discontent and disaffection burst into 
flame. The panic roused in 1796 by an attempted French 
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invasion under Hochc woke passions of cruelt)- and t\-rannv which 
turned Ireland into a hell. Soldiers and },-comanry marched o\cr 
the countr}' torturing and scourging the " croppies," as the Irish 
peasantr)- were called in derision from their short-cut hair, robbing, 
ravishing, and murdering. Their outrages were sanctioned b}- the 
landowners \\\\o formed the Irish Parliament in a Pill of 
Indemnit)', and i)rotectcd l\)\- the future b}- an Insurrection Act. 
Meanwhile the United Irishmen prepared for an insurrection, 
which was delayed b)- the fiilure of the P^rcnch expeditions 
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on which thc\- counted for support, and above all by the victory of 
Camperdown. Atrocities were answered by atrocities when the 
revolt at last broke out in 1798. Loyalists were lashed and 
tortured in their turn, and every soldier taken was butchered 
without mercy. The rebels however no sooner mustered fourteen 
thousand men strong in a camp on Vinegar Hill, near Enniscorthy, 
than the camp was stormed by the English troops, and the revolt 
utterl)' suppressed. The suppression came onh' just in time 
to prevent greater disasters. A few weeks after the close of the 
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rebellion nine hundred French soldiers under General Humbert 
landed in Ma)'o, broke a force of thrice their number in a battle at 
Castlebar, and only surrendered when the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord 
Cornwallis, faced them with thirty thousand men. Pitt's disgust 
at "the bigoted fury of h-ish Protestants " backed Lord Cornwallis 
in checking the reprisals of his troops and of the Orangemen ; but 
the hideous cruelty which he was forced to witness brought about 
a firm resolve to put an end to the farce of " Independence," 
which left Ireland helpless in such hands. The political necessit)' 
for a union of the two islands had been brought home to every 
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English statesman by the course of the Irish ParHament during 
the disputes over the Regency ; for while England repelled the 
claims of the Prince of Wales to the Regency as of right, the 
legislature of Ireland admitted them. As the only union left 
between the two peoples was their obedience to a common ruler, 
such an act might conceivably have ended in their entire 
severance ; and the sense of this danger secured a welcome 
in England for Pitt's proposal to unite the two Parliaments. The 
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opposition of the Irish borough mongers was naturally stubborn 
and determined. But with them it was a sheer question of gold ; 
and their assent was bought with a million in monc}-, and with a 
liberal distribution of pensions and peerages. Base and shameless 
as were such means, Pitt may fairly plead that thc\- were the only 
means by which the bill for the Union could ha\-c been passed. 
As the matter was finally arranged in June 1800, one hundred 
Irish members became part of the Hou.sc of Commons at 
Westminster, and twent\--cight tcmix^ral with four spiritual peers, 
chosen for life by their fellows, took their seats in the House 
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of Lords. Commerce between the two countries was freed from 
all restrictions, and every trading privilege of the one thrown 
open to the other ; while taxation was proportionately distributed 
between the two peoples. 

The lavish creation of peers which formed a part of the price 
paid for the Union of Ireland brought about a practical change in 
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our constitution. Few bodies have varied more in the number of 
their members than the House of Lords. At the close of the Wars 
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of the Roses the la)- lords who remained numbered fift\--t\vo ; in 
Elizabeth's reign they numbered only sixty ; the prodigal creations 
of the Stuarts raised them to one hundred and seventy- six. At 
this point, however, they practical!)' remained stationary during 
the reigns of the first two Georges ; and, as wc have seen, only the 
dogged opposition of Walpolc prevented Lord Stanhope from 
limiting the peerage to the number it had at that time reached. 
Mischievous as such a measure would have been, it would at any 
rate have prevented the lavish creation of peerages on which 
George the Third relied in the early days of his reign as one of his 
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means of breaking up the party government which restrained him. 
But what was with the King a mere means of corruption became 
with Pitt a settled purpose of bringing the peerage into closer 
relations with the landowning and opulent classes, and rendering 
the Crown independent of factious combinations among the 
existing peers. While himself disdainful of hereditary honours, he 
lavished them as no Minister had lavished them before. In his 
first five \'cars of rule he created forty-eight new peers. In two 
later years alone, 1796-7, he created thirty-five. B)' 1801 the 
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peerages which were the price of the Union with Ireland had 
helped to raise his creations to upwards of one hundred and forty. 
So busil)- was his example followed b\- his successors that at the 
end of George the Third's reign tlic number of hereditary peers 
had become double what it was at his accession. The whole 
character of the House of Lords was changed. Up to this time it 
had been a small assembl)' of great nobles, bound together b}' 
family or part)' ties into a tlistinct power in the State. From this 
time it became the stronghold of propert)-, the representative of 
the great estates and great fortunes which the vast increase ot 
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English wealth was building up. For the first time, too, in our 
history it became the distinctly conservative element in our 
constitution. The full import of Pitt's changes has still to be 
revealed, but in some ways their results have been clearly marked. 
The larger number of the peerage, though due to the will of the 
Crown, has practically freed the House from any influence which 
the Crown can exert b)- the distribution of honours. This change, 
since the power of the Crown has been practically wielded by the 
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House of Commons, has rendered it far harder to reconcile the 
free action of the Lords with the regular working of constitutional 
government. On the other hand, the increased number of its 
members has rendered the House more responsi\'e to public 
opinion, when public opinion is strongl)- pronounced ; and the 
political tact which is inherent in great aristocratic assemblies has 
hitherto prevented an}' collision with the Lower House from 
being pushed to an irreconcilable quarrel. 

But the legislative union of the two countries was only part of 
the plan which Pitt had conceived for the conciliation of Ireland. 
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With the conclusion of the Union his projects of free trade between 
the countries, which had been defeated a few years back, came into 
play ; and in spite of insufficient capital and social disturbance the 
growth of the trade, shipping, and manufactures of Ireland has. 
gone steadily on from that time to this. The change which 
brought Ireland directly under the common Parliament was 
followed too by a gradual revision of its oppressive laws, and an 
amendment in their administration ; taxation was lightened, and 
a faint beginning made of public instruction. But in Pitt's mind 
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the great means of conciliation was the concession of religious 
equalit)'. In proposing to the l*~nglish Parliament the union of 
ihc two countries he i)ointcd out that when thus joined to a 
Protestant country like Engkand all danger o\ a Catholic supremacy 
in Irekmd, should Catholic disabilities be removed, would be 
practically at an end ; and had suggested that in such a case " an 
effectual and adequate provision for the Catholic clerg\- " would be 
a sccuritx' for their lo)'alt\'. llis \\x)rds gave strength to the hopes 
of "Catholic Emancipation," or the rcmo\al of what remained of 
the civil ilisabilities of Catholics, which were held out b\- the. 
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viceroy, Lord Castlereagh, in Ireland itself, as a means of hindering sf.c. iv 
an\- opposition to the project of Union on the part of the Catholics. ,,, 'J-'he 
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It was agreed on all sides that their opposition would have secured '''iANCK 
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its defeat ; but no Catholic oiDposition showed itself After the i" 

passing of the bill, Pitt prepared to lay before the Cabinet a — 
measure which would have raised the Irish Catholic to perfect 
equality of ci\'il rights. He proposed to remove all religious tests 
which limited the exercise of the franchise, or were required for 
admission to Parliament, the magistrac)-, the bar, municipal offices, 
or posts in the arm}', or the scr\-icc of the State. An oath of 
allegiance and of fidelity to the Constitution was substituted for the 
Sacramental test ; while the loyalt)' of the Catholic and Dissenting 
clergy was secured by a grant of some provision to both by the 
State. To win over the Episcopal Church, measures were added 
for strengthening its means of discipline, and for increasing the 
stipends of its poorer ministers. A commutation of tithes was to 
remove a constant source of quarrel in Ireland between the 
Protestant clergy and the Irish people. The scheme was too large Its defeat 
and statesmanlike to secure the immediate assent of the Cabinet ; 
and before that assent could be won the plan was communicated 
through the treachery of the Chancellor, Lord Loughborough, to 
George the Third. " I count an\' man m\' personal enem\-," the 
King broke out angrily to Dundas, " \\\\o proposes any such 
measure." Pitt answered this outburst b}- submitting his whole 
plan to the King. " The political circumstances under \\hich the 
c.xclusi\-e laws originated," he wrote, " arising either from the con- 
flicting powers of hostile and nearl}' balanced sects, from the 
apprehension of a Popish Queen as successor, a disputed succession 
and a foreign pretender, a dix'ision in Europe between Catholic and 
Protestant Powers, are no longer applicable to the present state of 
things." But argument was wasted upon George the Third. In 
spite of the decision of the law\'crs ^\'hom lie consulted, the King- 
held himself bound by his Coronation Oatli to maintain the tests. 
On this point his bigotry was at one with the bigotr)- of the bulk 
of his subjects, as well as with their political distrust of Catholics 
and Irishmen; and his obstinac)- was strengthened h}- a knowledge 
that his refusal must drive Pitt from office. In P^ebruar}- 1801, the pif/ 
month of the Peace of Luneville, Pitt resigned, and was succeeded '''■•^''ir^"~ 
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The and narrow-minded man, and as bigoted as the King himself Of 
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of foreign affairs, nothing was known outside the House of 
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^'^^ It was with anxiety that England found itself guided by men 
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ton like these at a time when every hour brought darker news. The 

Ministry . ^ , , . ^ . ^j^ . , 

scarcity of bread was mountmg to a famme. 1 axes were raised 
anew, and yet the loan for the year amounted to five and twenty 
millions. The country stood utterly alone ; while the peace of 
Luncville secured France from all hostility on the Continent. And 
it was soon plain that this peace was only the first step in a new 
policy on the part of the First Consul. What he had done was to 
free his hands for a decisive conflict with Britain itself, both as a 
world-power and as a centre of wealth. England was at once the 
carrier of European commerce, and the workshop of European 
manufactures. While her mines, her looms, her steam-engines, 
were giving her almost a monopoly of industrial production, the 
carrying trade of France and Holland alike had been transferred to 
the British flag, and the conquest during the \\'ar of their richer 
settlements had thrown into British hands the whole colonial trade 
T/ie Con- of the world. In his gigantic project of a " Continental System " 
System t^"*^ ^^^"^ "^^ Buonapartc was to strike at the trade of England by 
closing the ports of Europe against her ships. By a league of the 
Northern powers he sought to wrest from her the command of the 
seas. Denmark and Sweden, who resented the severity with which 
Britain enforced that right of search which had brought about 
their armed neutrality at the close of the American war, were 
enlisted in a league of neutrals which was in effect a declaration of 
war against hLngland, and which Prussia was prepared to join. 
The Czar Paul of Russia on his side saw in the power oi Britain 
the chief obstacle to his designs upon Turkc\'. A squabble o\'cr 
Malta, which had been taken from the Knights of St. John b\- 
Buonaparte on his way to Egypt, and had ever since been 
blockaded by iMiglish ships, but whose possession the Czar claimed 
as his own on the ground of an alleged election as Grand Master 
of the Order, .served him as a pretext for a quarrel with England, 
and Paul openly prepared for hostilities. It was plain that as soon 
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as spring opened the Baltic, the fleets of Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark would act in practical union with those of France and 
Spain. But dexterous as the combination was it was shattered at 
a blow. In April a British fleet appeared before Copenhagen, and 
after a desperate struggle silenced the Danish batteries, captured 
six Danish .ships, and forced Denmark to conclude an armistice Coalition 
which enabled English ships to enter the Baltic. The Northern "'" ^,^^^'^ 
Coalition too was broken up by the death of the Czar. In June a 
Convention between England and Russia settled the vexed ques- 
tions of the right of search and contraband of war, and this Con- 
vention was accepted by Sweden and Denmark. Meanwhile, at 
the very moment of the attack on Copenhagen, a stroke as effective 




MEDAL GIVEN TO INDIAN TROOPS FOR VICTORIES IN EGYPT, iSoi 
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had wrecked the projects of Buonaparte in the East. The 
.surrender of Malta to the English fleet left England the mistress 
of the Mediterranean ; and from Malta she now turned to Eg)'pt 
itself. A force of 15,000 men under General Abercromby 
anchored in Aboukir Bay. The French troops that Buonaparte 
had left in Egypt rapidly concentrated, and on the 21st of Alarch 
their general attacked the English arm}-. After a stubborn battle, 
in which Abercromby fell mortally wounded, the French drew off 
with heavy loss ; and at the close of June the capitulation of the 
13,000 soldiers who remained closed the French rule over Egypt. 

Both parties in this gigantic struggle however were at last 
anxious to suspend the war. It was to give time for such an 
organization of France and its resources as might enable him to 
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reopen the struggle with other chances of success that Buonaparte SeoJv 
opened negotiations for peace at the close of 1801. His offers 
were at once met by the English Government. The terms of the 
Peace of Amiens, which was concluded in March 1802, were 
necessarily simple, for England had no claim to interfere with the 
settlement of the Continent. France promised to retire from 
Southern Italy, and to leave to themselves the republics it had 
set up along its border in Holland, Switzerland, and Piedmont. 
England recognized the F"rench Government, gave up her newly 
conquered colonies save Ceylon and Trinidad, acknowledged the 
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Ionian Islands as a free Republic, and engaged to replace the 
Knights of St. John in the isle of Malta. There was a general 
sense of relief at the close of the long struggle ; and the new 
French ambassador was drawn in triumph on his arrival through 
the streets of London. But shrewd observers saw the dangers that 
lay in the temper of the First Consul. Whatever had been the 
errors of the French revolutionists, even their worst attacks on the 
independence of the nations around them had been veiled b)^ a 
vague notion of freeing the peoples whom the}- invaded from the 
yoke of their rulers. But the aim of Buonaparte was simply that 
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of a vulgar conqueror. He was resolute to be master of the ^v . iv 

Western world, and no notions of popular freedom or sense of ^^,^J"^j^,^ 

national rioht interfered with his resolve. The means at his I'kanck 
^ .1793 

command were immense. The political life of the Revolution had i" 
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been cut short by his military despotism, but the new social vigour — 

which it had given to France through the abolition of privileges 
and the creation of a new middle class on the ruins of the clergy 
and the nobles still lived on. While the dissensions which tore 
France asunder were hushed by the policy of the First Consul, 
by his restoration of the Church as a religious power, his recall of 
the exiles, and the economy and wise administration which 
distinguished his rule, the centralized system of government be- 
queathed by the Monarchy to the Revolution, and by the Revolu- 
tion to Buonaparte, enabled him easily to seize this national vigour 
for the profit of his own despotism. The exhaustion of the 
brilliant hopes raised by the Revolution, the craving for public 
order, the military enthusiasm and the impulse of a new glory 
given by the wonderful victories France had won, made a Tyranny 
possible ; and in the hands of Buonaparte this tyranny was 
supported by a secret police, by the suppression of the press and 
of all freedom of opinion, and above all by the iron will and 
immense ability of the First Consul himself Once chosen Consul 
for life, h'^ felt himself secure at home, and turned restlessly to the 
work of outer aggression. The pledges given at Amiens were set 
aside. The republics established on the borders of France were 
brought into mere dependence on his will. Piedmont and Parma 
were annexed to France ; and a French army occupied Switzerland. 
The temperate protests of the English Government were answered Dcdarn- 
by demands for the expulsion of the French exiles who had been '^!^^ 
living in England ever since the Revolution, and for its surrender 
of Malta, which was retained till some securit)' could be devised 
against a fresh seizure of the island by the P^rench fleet. It was 
plain that a struggle was inevitable ; huge armaments were pre- 
paring in the French ports, and a new activity was seen in those of 
Spain. In May 1803 the British Government anticipated Buona- 
parte's attack by a declaration of war. 

The breach only quickened Buonaparte's resolve to attack the Trafalgar 
enemy at home. The difficulties in his way he set contemptuously 
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aside. " Fifteen millions of people," he said, in allusion to the dis- 
proportion between the population of England and France, " must 

give way to forty millions ; " and an in- 
vasion of England itself was planned on 
a gigantic scale. A camp of one hun- 
dred thousand men was formed at Bou- 
logne, and a host of flat-bottomed boats 
gathered for their conveyance across the 
Channel. The peril of the nation forced 
Addington from office and recalled Pitt 
to power. His health was broken, and 
as the da}'s went by his appearance be- 
came so haggard and depressed that it 
was plain death was drawing near. But dying as he really was, 
the nation clung to him wath all its old faith. He was still 
the representative of national union ; and he proposed to include 
Fox and the leading Whigs in his new ministry, but he was foiled 
by the bigotry of the King ; and the refusal of Lord Grenville and 
of Windham to take office without Fox, as well as the loss of his 
post at a later time by his ablest supporter, Dundas, left him almost 
alone. But lonel}^ as he w'as, he faced difficulty and danger with 
the same courage as of old. The invasion seemed imminent when 
Buonaparte, who now assumed the title of the Emperor Napoleon, 
appeared in the camp at Boulogne. " Let us be masters of the 

Channel for 

six hours," he 

is reported to 

havcsaid,"and 

we are masters 

of the world." 

A skilfully 

combined 

plan b)' which 

the British 

fleet would 

have been divided, while the whole French navy was concentrated in 

the Channel, was delayed by the death of the admiral destined to 

execute it. But the alliance with Spain placed the Spanish fleet at 
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Napoleon's disposal, and in 1805 he planned its union with that of 
France, the crushing of the squadron which blocked the ports of the 
Channel before the English ships which were w^atching the Spanish 
armament could come to its support, and a crossing of the vast arma- 
ment thus protected to the English shore. The three hundred thou- 
sand volunteers mustered in England to meet the coming attack- 
would have offered small hindrance to the veterans of the Grand 
Army,had they once crossed the Channel. But Pitt had already found League 
work for France elsewhere. T. he alarm of the Contmental rowers France 
had been brought to a head by Napoleon's annexation of Genoa ; 
Pitt's subsidies had removed the last obstacle in 
the way of a league ; and Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden joined in an alliance to wrest Italy and 
the Low Countries from the grasp of the French 
Emperor. Napoleon meanwhile swept the sea in 
vain for a glimpse of the great armament whose 
assembly in the Channel he had so skilfully planned. 
Admiral \^illencuve, uniting the Spanish ships with 
his own squadron from Toulon, drew Nelson in 
pursuit to the West Lidics, and then, suddenl}^ 
returning to Cadiz, hastened to form a junction 
with the French squadron at Brest and crush the 
English fleet in the Channel. But a headlong 
pursuit brought Nelson up with him ere the 
manoeuvre was complete, and the two fleets met 
on the 2 1 St of October, 1805, off Cape Trafalgar. 
"England." ran Nelson's famous signal, " expects 
every man to do his duty ; " and though he fell 
himself in the hour of victory, twenty French sail had struck their 
flag ere the day was done. " England has saved herself by her 
courage," Pitt said in what were destined to be his last public 
words : " she will save Europe by her example ! " But even before 
the victory of Trafalgar Napoleon had abandoned the dream of in- 
vading England to meet the coalition in his rear ; and swinging 
round his forces on the Danube he forced an Austrian army to 
capitulation in Ulm three days before his naval defeat. P'rom L'lm Nov. 1S05 
he marched on Vienna, and crushed the combined armies of Austria 
and Russia in the battle of Austerlitz. " Austerlitz," Wilberforce 
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wrote in his diary, " killed Pitt." Though he was still but forty- 
seven, the hollow voice and wasted frame of the great Minister had 
long told that death was near ; and the blow to his hopes proved 
fatal. " Roll up that map," he said, pointing to a map of Europe 
which hung upon the wall : " it will not be wanted these ten 
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Death of years!" Once only he rallied from stupor; and those who bent 

Pitt 

over him caught a faint murmur of " My country! How I leave 
my country!" On the 23rd of January, 1806, he breathed his 
last; and was laid in Westminster Abbev in the erave of Chatham. 
" What grave," exclaimed Lord Wellesley, "contains such a father 
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and such a son ! What sepulchre embosoms the remains of so Sec. iv 
much human excellence and glory ! " War wm 

So o-reat was felt to be the loss that nothini^ but the union of France 
parties, which Pitt had in vain desired during his lifetime, could to 
fill up the gap left by his death. In the new Ministry Fox, with _— 
the small body of popular Whigs who were bent on peace and Grenville 
internal reform, united with the aristocratic Whigs under Lord 
Grenville and with the Tories under Lord Sidmouth. All home 
questions in fact were subordinated to the need of saving Europe 
from the ambition of France, and in the resolve to save Europe 
Fox was as resolute as Pitt himself. His hopes of peace, indeed, 
were stronger ; but they were foiled by the evasive answer which 
Napoleon gave to his overtures, and by a new war which he under- 
took against Prussia, the one power which seemed able to resist 
his arms. On the 14th of October, 1806, a decisive victory at Jena jena 
laid North Germany at Napoleon's feet. Death only a month 
before saved Fox from witnessing the overthrow of his hopes ; and 
his loss weakened the Grenville Cabinet at the opening of a new 
and more desperate struggle with France. Napoleon's earlier 
attempt at the enforcement of a Continental System had broken 
down with the failure of the Northern League ; but in his mastery 
of Europe he now saw a more effective means of realizing his 
dream ; and he was able to find a pretext for his new attack in 
England's own action. B}' a violent stretch of her rights as a com- 
batant she had declared the whole coast occupied by France and 
its allies, from Dantzig to Trieste, to be in a state of blockade. It 
was impossible to enforce such a " paper blockade," c\'cn with 
the immense force at her disposal ; and Napoleon seized on 
the opportunity to retaliate b\' the entire exclusion of British 
commerce from the Continent, an exclusion \vhich he trusted would 
end the war by the ruin it would bring on the iMiglish manu- 
facturers. A decree was issued from Berlin \\hich — without a riie 
single ship to carr}^ it out — placed the British Islands in a state Decree 
of blockade. All commerce or communication \\\t\\ them was -^ '<?-'• 1S06 
prohibited ; all English goods or manufactures found in the 
territory of France or its allies were declared liable to confiscation ; 
and their harbours were closed, not only against vessels coming 
from Britain but against all who had touched at her ports. The 
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attempt to enforce such a system was foiled indeed by the rise of a sl< i\ 
widespread contraband trade, by the reluctance of Holland to aid 
in its own ruin, by the connivance of officials along the Prussian 
and Russian shores, and by the pressure of facts. It was impossible 
even for Napoleon himself to do without the goods he pretended 
to exclude ; an immense system of licences soon neutralized his 
decree ; and the French army which marched to Eylau was clad 
in great-coats made at Leeds, and shod ^\'ith shoes made at 
Northampton. But if it failed to dcstro}' British industry, it told 
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far more fatally on British commerce. Trade began to move 
from English vessels, which were subject to instant confiscation, 
and to pass into the hands of neutrals, and especially of the 
Americans. The merchant class called on the Government to pro- 
tect it, and it was to this appeal that the Grenville Ministr}- 
replied in January, 1S07, by an Order in Council which declared Orders in 
all the ports of the coast of France and her allies under blockade, '-^"""' 
and any neutral vessels trading between them to be good prize. 
Such a step was far from satisfying the British merchants. But 
their appeal was no longer to Lord Grenville. The forces of 
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'^HK stron"- for the Grenville Ministry. Its greatest work, the abohtion 

War with '^ j <j 

France Qf |.^g slavc trade, in I-^ebruary, was done in the teeth of a vigorous 
1793 
TO opposition from the Tories and the merchants of Liverpool ; and 

— in March the first indication of its desire to open the question of 

rch'gious equahty by allowing Catholic officers to serve in the army 

was met on the part of the King by the demand of a pledge not 

to meddle with the question. On the refusal of this pledge the 

Ministry was dismissed. 

Canning Its fall was the final close of the union of parties brought 
about by the peril of French invasion ; and from this time to 
the end of the war England was wholly governed by the Tories. 
The nominal head of the Ministry which succeeded that of Lord 
Grenville was the Duke of Portland ; its guiding spirit was the 
Foreign Secretary, George Canning, a young and devoted adherent 
of Pitt, whose brilliant rhetoric gave him power over the House of 
Commons, while the vigour and breadth of his mind gave a new 
energy and colour to the war. At no time had opposition to 
Napoleon seemed so hopeless. From Berlin the Emperor marched 
into the heart of Poland, and though checked in the winter by the 
Russian forces in the hard-fought battle of E)-lau, his \ictory of 
Friedland brought the Czar Alexander in the summer of 1807 to 

Peace of consent to the Peace of Tilsit. From foes the two Emperors of 
' ^' Western and Eastern Europe became friends, and the hope of 
French aid in the conquest of Turkey drew Alexander to a close 
alliance with Napoleon. Russia not only enforced the Berlin decrees 
aeainst Ih'itish commerce, but forced Sweden, the one allv that 
Plng-land still retained on the Continent, to renounce her alliance. 
The Russian and Swedish fleets were thus placed at the service of 
France ; and the two Emperors counted on securing the fleet ot Den- 
mark, and again threatening by this union the maritinie supremacy 
which formed I^ngland's real defence. The hope was foiled by 
the appearance off h^lsinore in July 1807 of an expedition, promptly 
and secretly equipped b\^ Canning, with a demand for the sur- 
render of the Danish fleet into the hands of I^ngland, on pledge ot 
its return at the clo.se of the war. On the refusal of the Danes 
the demand was enforced b\- a bombardment of Copenhagen ; and 
the whole Danish fleet, with a \ast mass of na\al stores, was 
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carried into British ports. It was in the same spirit of almost sfx. iv 
reckless decision that Canning turned to meet Napoleon's 
Continental S)'stem. In November he issued fresh Orders in 
Council. IW these France, and every Continental state from 
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which the British flag was excluded, was put in a state of 
blockade, and all vessels bound for their harbours were held 
subject to seizure unless they had touched at a British port. The The 

1 11 r AT 1 • I Milan 

orders were at once met by another decree ot Napoleon issued at Decree 
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Milan in December, which declared every 

vessel, of whatever nation, coming from or 

bound to I3ritain or any British colony, to 

have forfeited its character as a neutral, and 

to be liable to seizure. 

Meanwhile the effect of the Continental 

System upon Napoleon was to drive him to 

aggression after aggression in order to main- 
tain the material union of Europe against 

Britain. He was absolutely master of Western 

Europe, and its whole face changed as at an 

enchanter's touch. Prussia was occupied by 

French troops. Holland was changed into a 

monarchy by a simple decree of the French 

Emperor, and its crown bestowed on his 

brother Louis. Another brother, Jerome, be- 
came King of Westphalia, a new realm built 

up out of the Electorates of Hesse Cassel and Hanover. A third 

brother, Joseph, was made King of Naples : wdiile the rest of Italy, 

and even Rome itself, was annexed to the 
French Empire. It was the hope of effectually 
crushing the world-power of Britain which 
drove him to his worst aggression, the aggres- 
sion upon Spain. He acted with his usual 
subtlety. In October 1807 France and Spain 
agreed to divide Portugal between them ; and 
on the advance of their forces the reigning 
house of Braganza fled helplessh' from Lisbon 
to a refuge in Brazil. But the seizure of 
Portugal was only a prelude to the seizure of 
Spain. Charles the P^ourth, whom a riot in 
his capita] dro\-c at this moment to abdica- 
tion, and his son, P^crdinand the Seventh, 
were drawn to Ba^'onnc in Ma_\' 180S, and 
forced to resign their clainis to the Spanish 
crown ; while a P^rcnch arm\' entered 
Madrid and proclaimed Joseph Buonaparte 

King of Spain. But this high-handed act of aggression was 
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hardly completed when Spain rose as one man a!j,ainst the 
stranger ; and desperate as the effort of its people seemed, the news 
of the rising was welcomed throughout England with a burst of 
enthusiastic joy. " Hitherto," cried Sheridan, a leader of the 

Whig opposition," Buonaparte has 
contended with princes without 
dignity, numbers without ardour, 
or peoples without patriotism. He 
has yet to learn what it is to 
combat a people who are ani- 
mated b}' one spirit against him." 
Tory and Whig alike held that 
" never had so happy an oppor- 
tunity existed in Britain to strike 
a bold stroke for the rescue ot 
the world ; " and Canning at once 
resolved to change the s\'stem of 
desultor)' descents on colonies and 
sugar islands for a vigorous warfare in the Peninsula. Supplies 
were sent to the Spanish insurgents with reckless profusion, and 
two small armies placed under the command of Sir John Moore 

and Sir Arthur Wellesley for service in the 
Peninsula. In July 1808 the surrender at 
Baylen of a French force which had invaded 
Andalusia gave the first shock to the power 
of Napoleon, and the blow was followed by 
one almost as severe. Landing at the IMon- 
dego with fifteen thousand men. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley drove the P'rench arm\' of Portugal 
from the field of Vimiera, and forced it to 
surrender in the Convention of Cintra on the 
30th of August. But the tide of success 

SPANISH COCKADE. 

United scnncc Institution, ^^'^s soou roughly tumcd. Napolcon appeared 

in Spain with an army of two hundred 
thousand men ; and Moore, who had advanced from Lisbon 
to Salamanca to support the Spanish armies, lound them 
crushed on the Ebro, and was driven to fall hastily back on the 
coast. His force saved its honour in a battle before Corunna, 
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which enabled it to embark in safety ; but elsewhere all seemed 
lost. The whole of northern and central Spain was held by 
the French armies ; and even Zaragoza, which had once 
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heroically repulsed them, submitted after a second equally 
desperate resistance. 
Wellesley The landing;- of the wreck of Moore's arm\' and the news of the 
Spanish defeats turncil the temper of luigland from the wildest 
hope to the deepest despair ; but Canning remained unmo\'cd. On 
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the day of the evacuation of Corunna he signed a treaty of alh'ance Skc. iv 
with the Spanish Junta at Cadiz ; and the EngHsh force at Lisbon, 
which had already prepared to leave Portugal, was reinforced with 
thirteen thousand fresh troops, and placed under the command of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. "Portugal," WcUesley wrote coolly, " may 
be defended against any force which the French can bring against 
it." At this critical moment the best of the French troops with 
the Emperor himself were drawn from the Peninsula to the 
Danube ; for the Spanish rising had njuscd Austria as u'cll as 
England to a renewal of the struggle. When Marshal Soult there- 
fore threatened Lisbon from the north, Wellesley marched boldly 
against him, drove him from Oporto in a disastrous retreat, and, 
suddenly changing his line of operations, i)ushed with twenty 
thousand men by Abrantes on Madrid. He was joined on the march 
by a Spanish force of thirty thousand men ; and a bloody action 
with a French arm}' of equal force at Talavera, in Jul)- 1809, 
restored the renown of English arms. The losses on both sides 
were enormous, and the P^rench fell back at the close of the 
struggle ; but the fruits of the victory were lost by a sudden 
appearance of Soult on the English line of advance, and Wellesley 
was forced to retreat hastily on Badajoz. Ilis failure was em- 
bittered b}' heavier disasters elsewhere. Austria was dri\en to sue 
for peace by Napoleon's victor)- at Wagram ; and a force of fort)- 
thousand English soldiers which had been despatched against 
Antwerp returned home baffled after losing half its numbers in the 
marshes of Walchcrcn. 

The failure at Walchercn brought about the fall of the Portland Torres 
Ministr)-. Canning attributed the disaster to the incompetence of 
Lord Castlereagh, an Irish peer A\ho, after taking the chief part in 
brinG^incT about the union between England and Ireland, had been 
raised by the Duke of Portland to the post of Secrctar\- at War ; 
and the quarrel between the two Alinisters ended in a duel, and in 
their resignation of their offices. The Duke of Pnrtland retired 
with Canning ; and a new ministr)^ was formed out of the more ^y^^, 
Tory members of the late administration under the ijuitlancc of /^<' ■''''"'"/ 
Spencer Perceval, an industrious mediocrit)- of the narrowest t)"pe ; 
the Marquis of W^ellcslc)-, a brother of the hmglish general in Spain, 
becoming Foreign Sccrctar)-. But if Perceval and his colleagues 
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The one characteristic which in the actual position of English affairs 
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France ^^.^^ bcvond all oricc. They were resolute to continue the war. 
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TO In the nation at larc/e the fit of enthusiasm had been followed by a 
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fit of despair ; and the City of London even petitioned for a with- 
drawal of thc English forces from the Peninsula. Napoleon seemed 
irresistible, and now that Austria was crushed and England stood 
alone in opposition to him, the Emperor resolved to put an end to 
the strife by a vigorous prosecution of the war in Spain. Anda- 
lusia, the one province which remained independent, was invaded 
in the opening of i.Sio, and with the exception of Cadiz reduced to 
submission ; while Marshal Massena with a fine army of eighty 
thousand men marched upon Lisbon. E\cn Percc\'al abandoned 
all hope of preserving a hold on the Peninsula in face of these new 
efforts, and threw on Wellesley, who had been raised to the peerage 
as Lord Wellington after Talavera, the responsibility of resolving 
to remain there. But the cool judgement and firm temper which 
distinguished Wellington enabled him to face a responsibility from 
which weaker men would have shrunk. " I conceix'e," he answered, 
" that the honour and interest of our countr}- require that we should 
hold our ground here as long as possible ; and, please God, I will 
maintain it as long as I can." B\' the addition of Portuguese troops 
who had been trained under British officers, his army was now 
raised to fift}' thousand men ; and though his inferiorit}- in force 
compelled him to look on while Massena reduced the frontier 
fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, he inflicted on him a 
heavy check at the heights of Busaco, and finall}- fell back, in 
October 18 10, on three lines of defence which he had secretly 
constructed at Torres Vedras, along a chain of mountain heights 
crowned -with redoubts and bristling with cannon. • The position 
was impregnable ; and able and stubborn as Massena was, he found 
himself forced after a month's fruitless effort to fall back in a 
mastcrl)' retreat ; but so terrible were thc privations of the P'rench 
army in passing again through the A\astcd countr\- that it was 
onl)' with forty thousand men that he reached Ciudad Rodrigo, in 
the spring of iSii. Reinforced b\- fresh troops, Massena turned 
fiercel)' to the relief of Almeida, which Wellington had besieged ; 
bill two da)'s' blood}' and obstinate fighting, in Ma\- 181 1, failed to 
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drive the English army from its position at Fucntcs d'Onore, and 
the Marshal fell back on Salamanca and relinquished his effort to 
drive Wellington from Portugal. 

Great as was the effect of Torres Vcdras in restoring the spirit 
of the English people and in reviving throughout Europe the hope 

of resistance to the tyranny of Napoleon, 
its immediate result was little save the 
deliverance of Portugal. The French re- 
mained masters of all Spain save Cadiz 
and the eastern provinces, and even the 
east coast was reduced in 181 1 by the 
vigour of General Suchet. While England 
thus failed to rescue Spain from the 
aggression of Napoleon, she was suddenly 
brought face to face with the result of 
her own aggression in America. The Orders in Council with 
which Canning had attempted to prevent the transfer of the 
carr\'ing trade from English to neutral ships, by compelling all 
vessels on their ^\'a)" to ports under blockade to touch at British 

harbours, had at once created serious em- 
barrassments with America. In the long 
strife between France and ling] and, 
America had already borne much from 
both combatants, but above all from 
Ih'itain. Not only had the English Govern- 
ment exercised its right of search, but it 
asserted a right of seizing English seamen 
found in American vessels ; and as there 
were few means of discriminating between English seamen and 
American, the sailor of Maine or Massachusetts was often im- 
pressed to scr\-e in the British fleet. Galled howe\'er as was 
America by outrages such as these, she was hindered from resenting 
them by her strong disinclination to war, as well as b)' the profit 
which she drew from the maintenance of her neutral position. But 
the Orders in Council and the Milan decree forced her into action, 
and she at once answered them by an embargo of trade with 
Europe. After a year's trial, however, America found it impossible 
to maintain the embargo ; and at the opening of 1 809 she exchanged 
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the embargo for an Act of Non-Intercourse with France and Eng- 
land alone. ]>ut the Act was equally ineffective. The American 
(jovernmcnt was uttcrl\' without means of enforcinc? it on its land 
frontier ; and it had small means of enforcing it at sea. Vessels 
sailed daily for British ports ; and at last the Xon-Intercourse Act 
was repealed altogether. All that America persisted in maintaining 
was an offer that if either Power would repeal its edicts it \\ould 
prohibit American commerce with the other. Napoleon seized on 
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May iSio this offer, and after promising to re\-(^kc his Berlin and [Milan 
Decrees he called on America to redeem her pledge. In February 
iiSii, thc'refore, the Lbhted States announced that all intercourse 
with Great Britain and her depemKncies was at an end. The effect 
of this step was seen in a r^'ductinn of l''ngh.sh exports during this 
\-ear b\' a third ol their whole amount. It was in \-ain that Britain 
pleadi-d that the iMupeiDr's promises remained unfulfilled, and that 
the enlorcc-ineiil ol iion-iiUtieourse wilh I'.ngiand was thus an uniust 
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act, and an act of hostility. The pressure of the American policy, Srx^iv 
as well as news of the warlike temper which had at last f^rown up Th'- 
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in the United States, made submission inevitable ; for the indus- I'>ance 

1793 
trial state of England was now so critical that to expose it to fresh t..^ 

15 I 5 

shocks was to court the very ruin which Napoleon had planned. — 

During the earlier years of the war, indeed, the increase ot 
wealth had been enormous. England was sole mistress of the 
seas. The war ga\e her possession of the colonies of Spain, of 
Holland, and of Erance ; and if her trade was checked for a time 
b)' the Berlin Decree, the efforts of Napoleon were soon rendered 
fruitless by the vast smuggling system which sprang up along the 
southern coasts and the coast of North Germany. English exports 
had nearh' doubled since the opening of the century. Manufac- 
tures profited b\' the discoveries of Watt and iVrkwright; and the 
consumption of raw cotton in the mills of Lancashire rose during 
the same period from fift}' to a hundred millions of pounds. The 
A^ast accumulation of capital, as well as the vast increase of the 
population at this time, told upon the land, and forced agriculture 
into a fe\erish and unhealth}- prosperit}'. Wheat rose to famine 
prices, and the value of land rose in proportion \\'ith the price of 
wheat. Liclosures went on with prodigious rapidit)^; the income 
of every landowner was doubled, while the farmers were able to 
introduce improvements into the processes of agriculture which 
changed the whole face of the country. But if the increase of 
wealth was enormous, its distribution was partial. During the 
fifteen }'ears \\hich preceded Waterloo, the number of the popula- 
tion rose from ten to thirteen millions, and this rapid increase 
kept down the rate of wages, which would naturally have advanced 
in a corresponding degree with the increa.se in the national wealth. 
F^ven manufactures, though destined in the long run to benefit the 
labouring classes, seemed at first rather to depress them ; for one 
of the earliest results of the introduction of machiner)- was the ruin 
of a number of small trades which were carried on at home, and 
the pauperization of families who relied on them for support. \u 
the winter of iSii the terrible pressure of this transition from 
handicraft to machincr\^ was seen in the Luddite, or machine- 
breaking, riots which broke out o\er the northern and midland 
counties, and which were onl}' suppressed b>- militar)- force. 
While labi'ur was thus thrown out of its older grooves, and the 
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The increase of population, the rise in the price of wheat, which brought 
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France wealth to the landowner and the farmer, brought famine and death 
to the poor, for England was cut off by the war from the \a.st corn- 
fields of the Continent or of America, which nowadays redress 
from their abundance the results of a bad harvest. Scarcity was 
followed by a terrible pauperization of the labouring classes. The 
amount of the poor-rate rose fifty per cent. ; and with the increase 
of poverty followed its inevitable result, the increase of crime. 

Revival -phe natural relation of trade and commerce to the general 

of 
Reform wealth of the people at large was thus disturbed by the peculiar 
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circumstances of the time. The war enriched the landowner, the 
farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer ; but it impoverished the 
poor. It is indeed from these fatal )-ears Vvhich lie between the 
Peace of Luneville and Waterloo that we must date that war of 
classes, that social severance between emplo}-ers and emplo}-ed, 
which still forms the main difficult)' of Plnglish politics. But it 
is from the.sc years too that we must date the renewal of that 
progressive movement in politics which had been suspended since 
the opening C)f the war. The publication of the Ei^iiibiij-L^/i RL'i'ieic 
in 1.S02 b)' a kiiDt of )T)ung law\-crs at Edinburgh marked a 
revival of the polic)' of constitutional and administratixc progress 
which had been reluctantly abandoned by William Pitt. Jeremy 
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Bentham gave a new vigour to political speculation by his Suc. iv 
advocacN' of the doctrine of Utility, and his definition of "the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number" as the aim of political 
action. In 1809 Sir Francis Burdett revived the question of 
Parliamentary Reform. Only fifteen members supported his 
motion ; and a reference to the House of Commons, in a pamphlet 
which he subsequently published, as " a part of our fellow-subjects 
collected together by means which it is not necessary to describe " 
was met by his committal to the Tower, where he remained till 
the prorogation of the Parliament. A far greater effect was 
produced by the perseverance with which Canning pressed year 
by year the question of Catholic Emancipation. So long as 
Perceval lived both efforts at Reform were equally vain ; but on 
the accession of Lord Liverpool to power the advancing strength 
of a more liberal sentiment in the nation was felt b}- the policy of 
"moderate concession " which was adopted by the new ministry. 
Catholic Emancipation became an open question in the Cabinet 
itself, and was adopted in 18 12 b\' a triumphant majority- in the 
Llouse of Commons, though still rejected by the Lords. 

\\'ith social and political troubles thus awaking about them, War with 

/\ m f^ T*i f* 3 

even Tory statesmen were not Avilling to face the terrible 
consequences of a ruin of English industry, such as might follow 
from the junction of America with Napoleon. The}- were, in fact, 
preparing to withdraw the Orders in Council, when their plans 
were arrested by the dissolution of the Perceval Ministr}-. Its 
position had from the first been a weak one. A return of the 
King's madness had made it necessary in the beginning of 181 1 
to confer the Regency by Act of Parliament on the Prince of 
Wales ; and the Whig s)'mpathies of the Prince threatened the 
Perceval Cabinet with dismissal. The insecurit}- of their position 
told on the conduct of the war ; for the apparent inactivit}- of 
Wellington during 181 1 was really due to the hesitation and 
timidity of the ministers at home. In May 1812 the assassination 
of Perceval by a maniac named Bellingham brought about the 
fall of his ministrv ; and fresh efforts were made bv the Regent to 
install the Whigs in office. Mutual distrust, however, foiled his 
attempts ; and the old ministr\' was restored under the headship T/u- 
of Lord Liverpool, a man of no great abilities, but temperate, i//;;/!f/T 
well informed, and endowed with a remarkable skill in holdino- 
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Sec. i\- discordant colleagues together. The most important of these 
,„ i'hf colleagues was Lord Castlereagh, who became Secrctar\- for 

War with ^^ ^ 

Franti Foreio-n Affairs. 1 1 is first work was to meet the danger in which 
I7Q3 . , 

n. Canning had involved the country by his Orders in Council. At 

— -■ the opening of j8i2 America, in despair of redress, had resolved 

on war; Congress voted an increase of both arm)- and nav)', and 

laid an embargo on all vessels in American harbours. Actual 

hostilities might still have been averted bv the repeal of the 

Orders, on which the English Cabinet was resoh'ed, but in the 

confusion which followed the miu'der rtf Perce\-al the opportunity 

was lost. On the 23rd of June, onl\' tweh-e days after the 

ministr}- had been formed, the Orders \vere repealed ; but when 

the news of the re];eal reached America, it came six weeks too 

late. On the iSth of June an Act of Congress had declared 

America at ^\•ar \\'ith Great Britain. 

Sala- The moment \\-hcn America entered into the great struggle 

manca ... .... , . , . , ^ 

and "^^''^^ a critical moment m the histor\- of mankind, bix da}^s alter 

Moscow ]'i-csident Madison issued his declaration of war, Xapoleon crossed 
the Niemen on his march to Moscow. Successful as his policy 
liad been in stirring up war between England and America, it had 
been no less successful in breaking the alliance which he had made 
with the Emperor Alexander at Tilsit and in forcing on a contest 
with Russia. On the one hand, Xapoleon was irritated b}" the 
refusal of Russia to enforce strictl}' the suspension of all trade 
with Pilngland, though such a suspension A\-ould ha\-e ruined the 
Russian landowners. On the other, tlic Czar saw Avith crrowint: 
an.xiet)' the ad\ancc ot the P'rench Pmipire \\"hich sprang from 
Napoleon's resohx- to enforce his swstem b\- a seizure of the 
northern coasts. In iSii Molland, the Hanseatic towns, part of 
Westphalia, and the Duch\- of Oldenburg were succcssi\"el\- 
annexed, and the Duch}- of ?vlecklenburg threatened with seizure. 
A peremptor}- demand rm the part of P'rance for the entire cessa- 
tion of intercourse with 1-higland brought the quarrel to a head ; and 
preparation.-^ were matle on both .siele.^ for a gigantic struggle. The 
best cj[ the I'rench soldicr.s were (.Irawn from Spain to the frontier 

IfV///;/;'-- <il Poland ; and \\'vllingt< m, whose army had been raised to a force 

Sp,i/'// *'' lorly liioLi.sand I'.iigli.^hmeii and tweiU)" thousand Portuguese, 

]>idlitcd b\- thr w ilhdraw al to throw olf his s\stem of defence and 

to a.-^^umc an altitude o| attack-. Ciudad Rodrii^o and Pachijoz 
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were taken b>' storm during the spring of 181 2 ; and three da\'S 
before Napoleon crossed the Niemen in his march on Moscow 
Welhngton crossed the Agucda in a marcli on Salamanca. After 
a series of masterl}' mo\ements on both sides, Marmont with the 
l-rench army of the north attacked the English on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of that town. While he was marching round the 
right of the English position, his left wing remained isolated ; and 
with a sudden exclamation of " Marmont is lost ! " Wellington 
flune on it the bulk of his force, crushed it, and drove the whole 
arm)- from the field. The loss on either side was nearl}- equal, but 
failure had demoralized the h'rench arm\- ; and its retreat forced 
Joseph to lca\-e Madrid, and Soult to evacuate Andalusia and 
to concentrate the southern arm\- on the eastern coast. While 
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Napoleon was still pushing slowl}- ox'cr the vast plains of Poland, 
Wellington m^ade his entr\' into Madrid in August, and began the 
siege of l^urgos. The town howe\er held out gallantl}' for a 
month, till the a(,l\ance of the two P'rench armies, now concen- 
trated in the north and south of Spain, forced Wellington in 
October to a hast)" retreat on the Portuguese frontier. If he had 
shaken the rule of the I'^rench in S[5ain in this campaign, his ulti- 
mate failure showed how firm a militar)' hold the)' still possessed 
there. But the disappointment \\as forgotten in the news which 
followed it. At the moment xvlien the P^nglish troop.s fell back 
from I5urgos began the retreat of the Grand Arm)' from Moscow. 
Victorious in a battle at l^orodino, Napoleon hatl entered the older -^^<^'stV'^' 
cajjital of Russia in trium})h, and \\-aited impatienth' to receix'e 
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Six. IV proposals of peace from the Czar, when a fire kindled by its own 
The inhabitants reduced the city to ashes. The French army was forced 

War with •' 

I'KANCE ^(-j f^n back amidst the horrors of a Russian winter. Of the four 
1793 
TO hundred thousand combatants who formed the Grand Army at its 

— first outset, only a few thousand recrossed the Niemen in December. 
Fall of In spite of the gigantic efforts which Napoleon made to repair 

apo eon ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Grand Army, the spell which he had cast over 

Europe was broken by the retreat from Moscow. Prussia rose 
against him as the Russians crossed the Niemen in the spring of 
1813 ; and the forces which held it were at once thrown back on 
the Elbe. In this emergency the military genius of the French 
Emperor rose to its height. With a fresh arm)' of two hundred 
thousand men whom he had gathered up at Mainz he marched on 
the allied armies of Russia and Prussia in May, cleared Saxony b}' 
a victory over them at Lutzen, and threw them back on the Oder 
by a fresh victory at Bautzen. Disheartened b)- defeat, and b\' the 
neutral attitude which Austria still preserved, the tv^'o powers con- 
sented in June to an armistice, and negotiated for peace. But 
Austria, though unwilling to utterl}- ruin I-^rance to the profit of 
her great rival in the East, was as resolute as either of the allies 
to wrest from Napoleon his supremacy over PZurope ; and at the 
moment when it became clear that Napoleon was onl}- bent on 
playing with her proposals, she was stirred to action b}- news that 
his army was at last driven from Spain. Wellington had left 
Portugal in I\Iay \\\\}c\ an arm}' A\hich had now risen to ninet\- 
June 2\, thousand men ; and, overtaking the French forces in retreat at 
^ Vitoria, he inflicted on them a defeat which droxe them in utter 
rout across the Pj-renees. Madrid was at once evacuated ; and 
Clauzel fell back from Zaragoza into P'rance. The \ictor}- not only 
freed Spain from its invaders ; it restored tlie spirit of the Allies. 
The close of the armistice was follo\\ed b\- a union oi Austria 
with the forces of Prussia and the Czar ; and in October a final 
overthrow of Napoleon at Leipzig forced the h'rench arm\- to fall 
back in rout across the Rhine. The war now hin-ricd to its close. 
Though held at bay for a while b\' the sieges of San Sebastian and 
Pampcluna, as well as by an obstinate defence of the P)-rences, 
Wellington succeeded in the \-cr)' month of the triumph at Leipzig 
in winning a victfir\' on the Bidassua, which cnalilcd him to enter 
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France. He was soon followed by the Allies. On the last day of sec. iv 
I Si 3 their forces crossed the Rhine ; and a third of France passed, „, 'i'"E 

^ ' ^ War with 

without opposition, into their hands. For two months more I'rance 

1793 

Napoleon maintained a wonderful struggle with a handful of raw 
conscripts against their overwhelming numbers ; while in the south, 
Soult, forced from his entrenched camp near Bayonne and defeated 
at Orthes, fell back before Wellington on Toulouse. Here their 
two armies met in April in a stubborn and indecisive engagement. 
But though neither leader knew it, the war was even then at an 
end. The struggle of Napoleon himself had ended at the close of 
March with the surrender of Paris ; and the submission of the 
capital was at once followed by the abdication of the Emperor and 
the return of the Bourbons. 

England's triumph over its enemy was dashed by the more The 
doubtful fortunes of the struggle across the Atlantic. The dcclara- ■y^^j. 
tion of war by America seemed an act of sheer madness ; for its 
navy consisted of a few frigates and sloops ; its army was a mass 
of half-drilled and half-armed recruits ; while the States themselves 
were divided on the question of the war, and Connecticut with 
Massachusetts refused to send either money or men. Three 
attempts to penetrate into Canada during the summer and autumn 
were repulsed with heavy loss. But these failures were more than 
redeemed by unexpected successes at sea. In two successi\'e en- 
gagements between English and American frigates, the former 
were forced to strike their flag. The effect of these victories was 
out of all proportion to their real importance ; for they were the 
first heavy blows which had been dealt at England's supremacy 
over the seas. In 181 3 America followed up its naval triumphs by 
more vigorous efforts on land. Its forces cleared Lake Ontario, 
captured Toronto, destroyed the British flotilla on Lake Erie, and 
made themselves masters of Upper Canada. An attack on Lower 
Canada, however, was successfully beaten back ; and a fresh 
advance of the British and Canadian forces in the heart of the 
winter again recovered the Upper Province. The reverse o-a\-e 
fresh strength to the party in the United States which had 
throughout been opposed to the war, and whose opposition to it 
had been embittered by the terrible distress brought about bv the 
blockade and the ruin of American commerce Cries of secession 
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Sec. i\- began to be heard, and Massachusetts took the bold step of 
appointing delegates to confer with delegates from the other New 
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England States " on the subject of their grievances and comnrion 
concern:;." In 1S14, however, the war was renewed with more 
vigour than ever ; and Upper Canada was again invaded. But 
the American arm}', after inflicting a severe defeat on the British 
forces in the battle of Chippewa in July, was itself defeated a few 
weeks after in an equally stubborn engagement, and thrown back 
on its own frontier ; while the fall of Napoleon enabled the 

English Government to de- 
vote its whole strength to 
the struggle with an enemy 
which it had ceased to de- 
spise. General Ross, with a 
force of four thousand men, 
appeared in the Potomac, 
captured Washington, and 
before evacuating the citv 
burnt its public buildings 
to the ground. Eew more 
shameful acts arc recorded 
in our histor}- ; and it was 
tlie more shameful in that 
it was done under strict 
orders from the Govern- 
ment at home. The raid 
upon Washington, howe\'er, 
was intended simply to strike terror into the American people ; 
and the real stress of the war was thro\\n on two expeditions 
whose business was to penetrate into the States from the north 
and from the south. Both proved utter failiu'cs. A Ibrce oi 
nine thousand Peninsular \'eterans which marched in September 
to tlic attack of Plattsburg on Lake Champlain was forced to 
fall back b}' the defeat of the P2nglish flotilla \\hich accom- 
panied it. A second force under General Packcnham appeared 
in December at the mrmth ot the Mississipi)i and attacked New 
Orleans, but was rcpid^ed 1j\' General Jackson with the loss of 
half it> iiuiiibei's. Peace, howcxcr, had alrcath- been concluded. 
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The close of the French war, if it left untouched the grounds of the sec. iv 
struggle, made the United States sensible of the danger of pushing „, T"e 

bs. ' 010 -War \vn ii 

it further ; Britain herself was anxious for peace ; and the warring Vka^le 

'793 

claims, both of Ena;land and iVmerica, were set aside in silence m i- 

1815 

the treaty of 18 14. — 

The close of the war with America freed England's hands at a Return 
moment when the reappearance of Napoleon at Paris called her to Napoleon 
a new and final struggle with h'rance. By treat)' with the Allied 
Powers Napoleon had been suffered to retain a fragment of his 
former empire — the island of Elba off the coast of Tuscany ; and 
from Elba he had looked on at the quarrels which sprang up 
between his conquerors as soon as they gathered at Vienna to 
complete the settlement of Europe. The most formidable of these 
quarrels arose from the claim of I'russia to annex Saxon\-, and 
that of Russia to annex Poland ; but their union for this purpose 
was met by a counter-league of England and i\ustria with their 
old enemy France, \\'hose ambassador, Talle}'rand, laboured 
vigorousl}' to bring the contest to an issue b)- force of arms. At 
the moment, however, when a war between the two leagues seemed 
close at hand. Napoleon quitted P^lba, landed on the coast near J/arr// i. 
Cannes, and, followed only by a thousand of his guards, marched 
over the mountains of Dauphine upon Grenoble and L\-ons. He 
counted, and counted justl\% on the indifference of the country to 
its new Bourbon rulers, on the lonLrintr of the arm\- for a fresh 
struggle which should restore its glor)', and abo\-e all on the spell 
of his name over soldiers whom he had so often led to \ictor)-. 
In twent\- da}-s from his landing he reached the Tuileries 
unopposed, while Lewis the P^ighteenth fled heli)lcssl\- to Ghent. 
But whatever hopes he had drawn from the di\isions of the .Allied 
Powers were at once dispelled b)' their resolute action on the news 
of his descent upon P^rancc. Their strife was hushed and their old 
union restored b}' the consciousness of a common danger. An 
engagement to sufiply a million of men for the purposes of the 
war, and a recall of their armies to the Rhine, answered Napoleon's 
efforts to open negotiations with the Powers. luigland furnished 
subsidies to the amount of eleven millions, and hastened to place 
an army on the frontier of the Netherlands. 'Ihe best troops of 
the force which had been employed in the I'cninsula, howexer. 
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Sec. IV were still across the Atlantic ; and of the eighty thousand men 
The who crathercd round Wellington only about a half were English- 

War with *=> b> J i= 

franci; men, the rest principally raw levies from Belgium and Hanover. 

1793 
Tu The Duke's plan was to unite with the one hundred and fifty 

— thousand Prussians under Marshal Blucher who were advancing on 

the Lower Rhine, and to enter France by Mons and Namur, while 

the forces of Austria and Russia closed in upon Paris by way of 

Belfort and P21sass. 

"Waterloo ^"^ Napoleon had thrown aside all thought of a merely 

defensive war. By amazing efforts he had raised an army of two 

hundred and fifty thousand men in the few months since his 

1S15 arrixal in Paris ; and in the opening of June one hundred and 

twent}' thousand Frenchmen were concentrated on the Sambre at 

Charleroi, while Wellington's troops still lay in cantonments on 

the line of the Scheldt from Ath to Xivellc, and Blucher's on that 

of the Meuse from Nivellc to Liege. Both the allied armies 

hastened to unite at Ouatre Bras ; but their junction was already 

impossible. Blucher with eighty thousand men was himself 

attacked by Napoleon at Lign)-, and after a desperate contest 

June 16 dri\'cn back with terrible loss upon Wavre. On the same day 

Ne\' with twenty thousand men, and an equal force under D'Erlon 

in rescr\-e, appeared before Ouatre Bras, where as yet onK' ten 

thousand P2nglish and the same force of Belgian troops had been 

able to as.semble. The Belgians broke before the charges of the 

French horse ; but the dogged resistance of the English infantry 

gave time for Wellington to bring up corps after corps, till at the 

close of the day Ney saw himself hcavih- outnumbered, and 

withdrew baffled from the field. About five thousand men had 

fallen on either side in this fierce engagement : but hca\-\- as was 

Wellington's loss, the firmness of the English arm\- had already 

done much to foil Napoleon's effort at breaking through the line 

of the Allies. Blucher's retreat, however, left the English flank 

uncrA-ercd ; and on the following da\-, while the Prussians were 

falling back on Wavre, Wellington with ncarl_\- se\-cnt\- thousand 

men — for his arm\' was nr)w well in hand — withdrew in good order 

UjHtn W^aterloo, followed by the mass of the P^'cnch forces under 

the l^'.mperor him.sclf. Napoleon had tietachcd Marshal Grouchy 

with thirt)' thousand men to hang ui)on the rear of the beaten 
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Prussians, while with a force of eighty thousand he resolved to sec_i\ 
bring Wellington to battle. On the morning of the i<Sth of June 
the two armies faced one another on the field of Waterloo, m 
front of the Forest of Soignies, on the high road to Brussels. 
Napoleon's one fear had been that of a continued retreat. " I have 
them!" he cried, as he saw the English line drawn up on a low 
rise of ground which stretched across the high road from the 
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HOUGOMONT. 
After J. M. II'. Turner. 



chateau of Hougomont on its right to the farm and straggling 
village of La Haj^e Sainte on its left. He had some grounds for 
his confidence of success. On either side the forces numbered 
between seventy and eight)' thousand men ; but the French were 
superior in guns and cavalry, and a large part of \W'llington's 
force consisted of Belgian levies, who broke and fled at the outset 
of the fight. A fierce attack upon Hougomont opened the battle 
at eleven ; but it was not till midda)' that the corps of D'Erlon 
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Sec. IV advanced upon the centre near La Hayc Saintc, which from that 

„, The time bore the main brunt of tlie .strus;'o-lc. Never has crrcater 

War with ^° ^ 

France couragc, whcthcr of attack or endurance, been shown on an\' field 
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than was shown b\' both combatants at Waterloo. The columns 
of D'Erlon, repulsed by the En^dish loot, ^verc hurled back in 
disorder by a charge of the Scots Gre}'S ; but the \'ictorious 
horsemen \\ere crushed in their turn by the French cuirassiers, 
and the mass of the French ca\'alr}', t\vcl\-e thousand strong, flung 
itself in charge after charge on the English front, carrying the 
luiglish guns and sweeping with desperate braver\' round the 
unbroken squares whose fire thinned their ranks. A\'ith almost 
equal braver}^ the French columns of the centre again ad\"anced, 
\\'rested at last the farm of La Ha}-e Sainte from their opponents, 
and pushed on vigorously though in vain under Xe\- against the 
troops in its rear. But meanwhile every hour was telling against 
Napoleon. To Avin the battle he must crush the English army 
before Blucher joined it ; and the English arm\^ was still un- 
crushed. Terrible as was his loss, and man\- of his regiments 
were reduced to a mere handful of men, Wellington stubbornly 
held his ground while the Prussians, ad\'ancing from A\'a\-re 
through deep and miry forest roads, were slowl}- gathering to his 
support, disregarding the attack on their rear b}- nhich Grouchy 
stro\-c to hold them back from the field. At halt'-past four their 
advanced guard deployed at last from the woods ; but the main 
bod\' was far behind, and Napoleon was still able to hold his 
ground against them till their increasing masses forced him to 
stal:e all on a desperate efibrt against the Engli.-^h front. The 
Imperial Guard — his onl\' reserve, and A\-hich had as \-et taken 
no part in the battle — was drawn up at seven in two huge columns 
of attack. The first, with Ne\' himself at its head, swept all before 
it as it mouTitcd the rise beside La l-Ia\-e Saintc, on which the thin 
luiglish line still held its ground, and all but ti)uched the English 
front wlicn its mass, torn b\' the terrible fire o{ musketrx- with 
which it was received, gave wa\- before a charge. The second, 
three thousand strong, advanced with the same courage o\cr the 
slope near Hougomont, only to be repulsed and shattered in its 
turn. At the moment when tliesc masses fell sl(wvl\- and doggcdU' 
back down the fatal rise, the Piu^sians pushed for\\ard on 
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Napoleon's right, their <^uns swept tlic road to Charleroi, and 
\\'elhni;ton seized the moment for a general advance. From that 
hour all was lost. Onl)' the Guard stood firm in the wreck of the 
French arm}- ; and though darkness and exhaustion checked the 
English in their pursuit of the broken troops as they hurried from 
the field, the Prussian horse continued the chase through the night. 
Only fort}' thousand Frenchmen with some thirt}' guns recrossed 
the Sambre, while Napoleon himself fled hurriedly to Paris. His 
second abdication was followed by the triumphant entry of the 
English and Prussian armies into the I'rcnch capital ; and the 
long war ended with his exile to St. Helena, and the return of 
Lewis the Eitrhteenth to the throne of the ISourbons. 
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With the victor)- of Waterloo we reach a time within the EnLocrr 
memory of some now hving, and the opening of a period of our 1^5 
history, the greatest indeed of all in real importance and interest, 
but perhaps too near to us as yet to admit of a cool and purcl}^ 
historical treatment. In a work such as the present at an}- rate it 
Avill be advisable to limit ourselves from this point to a brief 
summary of the more noteworthy e\-ents which have occurred in 
our political histoi')' since 1S15. 

The peace ^\•hich closed the great war with Napoleon left 
Britain feverish and exhausted. Of her conquests at sea she 
retained only Malta f whose former possessors, the Knights of St. 
John, had ceased to exist;, the Dutch colonics of Cejdon and tlie 
Cape of Good Hope, the 1^^-ench Colony of Mauritius, and a few 
West India islands. On the other hand, the pressure of the heavy 
taxation and of the debt, which now reached eight hundred 
millions, was embittered b\- the general distress of the countr)-. 
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The rapid development of English industry for a time ran ahead eciujgue 
of the world's demands ; the markets at home and abroad were 1815 
glutted with unsaleable goods, and mills and manufactories were 1^3 
brought to a standstill. The scarcity caused b)' a series of bad 
harvests was intensified b\' the selfish legislation of the landowners 
in Parliament. Conscious that the prosperity of English agricul- 
ture was merely factitious, and rested on the high price of corn 
produced by the war, they prohibited b}' an Act passed in 18 1 5 
the introduction of foreign corn till wheat had reached famine 
prices. Society, too, was disturbed b)' the great changes of em- 
plo)'ment consequent on a sudden return to peace after twenty 
years of war, and b}' the disbanding of the immense forces 
employed at sea and on land. The movement against machinery 
which had been put down in 18 12 revived in formidable riots, and 
the distress of the rural poor brought about a rapid increase of 
crime. The steady opposition too of the Administration, in which 
Lord Castlereagh's influence w^as now supreme, to an}- project of 
political progress created a dangerous irritation which brought 
to the front men whose demand of a " radical reform " in English 
institutions won them the name of Radicals, and drove more 
violent agitators into treasonable disaffection and silly plots. In 
1S19 the breaking up by militar)- force of a meeting at 
Manchester, assembled for tlie purpose of advocating a reform in 
Parliament, increased the unpoi)ularit\' of the Government ; and a 
plot of some desperate men with Arthur Thistlewood at their '^20 
head for the assassination of the whole Ministr)', which is known 
as the Cato Street Conspirac}-, threw liglit on the x'iolent temper 
which was springing up among its more extreme opponents. The 
death of George the Third in 1820, and the accession of his son 
the Prince Regent as George the I'ourth, only added to the general 
disturbance of men's minds. The neu' King had lontj since for- 
saken his wife and privately charged her with infidelit)- ; his first 
act on mountiiig the throne was to renew his accusations against 
her, and to lay before Parliament a bill for the dissolution of her 
marriage with him. The public agitation which followed on this 
step at last forced the Ministry to abandon the bill, but the shame 
of the royal family and the unpopularit}' of the King increased 
the general discontent of the countr\-. 
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Epilogue Thc rcal daiigcr to public order, however, ]a\' onl}' in the 

1815 blind opposition to all political chanL,^e which confused wise and 

1873 moderate projects of reform with projects of revolution ; and in 

Canning 1 822 the suicide of Lord Castlereagh, who had now become 

Marquis of Londonderry,', and to whom this opposition was mainly 

due, put an end to thc policy of mere resistance. Canning 

became Foreign Secretarx' in Castlcreagh's place, and with 

Canning returned the earlier and progressive policy of William 

Pitt. Abroad, his first act was to break with the " Holy Alliance," 

as it called itself, \vhich the continental courts had formed after 

the overthrow of Napoleon for the repression of revolutionary or 

liberal mo\'cmcnts in their kingdoms, and whose despotic policy 

1S20 had drix'cn Naples, Spain, and Portugal into revolt. Canning 

asserted the principle of non-interference in thc internal affairs of 

foreign states, a principle he enforced b\' sending troops in 1S26 to 

defend Portugal from Spanish inter\-ention, while he recognized 

the revolted colonies of Spain in South America and Mexico as 

independent states. At home his influence was seen in the nc^\• 

strength gained by the question of Catholic Emancipation, and in 

the passing of a bill for giving relief to Roman Catholics through 

thc House of Commons in 1825. With the entry of his friend ^L'. 

Huskisson into office in 1823 began a commercial policy which 

was founded on a conviction of the benefits deri\-ed from freedom 

of trade, and which brought about at a later time the repeal of the 

Corn Laws. Thc new drift of public polic}- produced a division 

among thc Ministers which showed itself openly at Lord Liverpool's 

death in 1827. Canning became First Lord of the Treasur\', but 

the Duke of Wellington, with the Chancellor, Lord Eldon, and thc 

Home Secretary, Mr. Peel, refused to ser\e under him ; and four 

months after thc formation of Canning's Ministr\' it was broken uj) 

b)' his death. A temporary I\Iinistr\- formed under Lord Goderich 

on Canning's principles was at once weakened b\' thc position of 

foreign affairs. A revolt nf the Greeks against Turkc\- had now 

lasted sr)mc }-ears, in spite of Canning's efforts ti> bring about 

j)eacc, and the desjiatch of an lyg)-ptian expedition with orders to 

devastate the Morea and carry off Us inhabitaiits as sl.u'es forced 

I'jigland, h^-ance, and Ivussia to interfere. In 1827 their united 

fleet under Adnn'ral Godrington .ilt.icked and destro\-eLl that of 
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Egypt in the bay of Navarino ; but the blow at Turkey was kiilogue 

disapproved by Enghsh opinion, and the Ministr>', ah-eady wanting 1S15 

in Parliamentary strength, was driven to resign. i^3 

The formation of a purely Tory Ministry by the Duke of Reform 
Wellington, with Mr. Peel for its principal support in the 
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Commons, was generalK' looked on as a promise of utter resistance 
to all further progress, l^ut the state of Ireland, where a ' Catholic 
Association " formed b)- Daniel O'Connell maintained a growing- 
agitation, had now reached a point when the l^^nglish Ministrx- had 
to choose between concessions and ci\ il war. The Duke gave wa\-, 
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and brouglit in a bill which, like that designed bj' Pitt, admitted v-pilocv,-. 

Roman Catholics to Tailiament, and to all but a few of the highest 1815 

111 

posts, civil or militar\-, in the service of the Crown. The passing 1873 
of this bill b\' the aid of the Whigs threw the Tor\' party into 1829 
confusion ; while the cr)' for Parliamentar\' Reform was suddenly 
revived with a strength it had never known before by a Revolution i^3''> 
in France, which drove Charles the Tenth from the throne and 
called his cousin, Louis Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, to reign as 
a Constitutional King. William the h^ourth, who succeeded to the 
crown on the death of his brother, George the Fourth, at this 
moment was fa\'ourable to the demand of Reform, but Wellington 
refused all concession. The refusal drove him from office ; and for 
the first time after twenty }'ears the Whigs saw themselves again 
in power under the leadership of Earl Grc)'. A bill for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, which took away the right of representation from 
fifty-six deca\'ed or rotten boroughs, gave the 143 members it 
gained to counties or large towns which as yet sent no members 
to Parliament, established a i^io householder qualification for 
voters in boroughs, and extended the county franchise to lease- 
holders and cop}'holders, was laid before Parliament in 1S31. On 
its defeat the Ministr\' appealed to the countr\'. The new House 
of Commons at once passed the bill, and so terrible ^\■as the 
agitation produced b}' its rejection b\' the Lords, that on its 
subsequent reintroduction the Peers who opposed it \\'ithdrew and Jmir i, 
suffered it to become law. The Reformed Parliament which met '''■^" 
in 1S33 did much b\' the \-iolence and inexperience of man\' of its 
new members, and espccialK- by the conduct of O'Conncll, to 
produce a feeling of reaction in the countr}'. On the resignation 
of Lord Grc\- in 1834 the Ministr)' was reconstituted under the 
leadership of X'iscount Melbourne ; and though this administration 
was soon dismissed b\' the King, whose s\'mpathies hael now \-eered Xoz: 18^4 
round to the Tories, and succeeded for a short time b\^ a Ministry 
under Sir Robert Peel, a general election again returned a Whig 
Parliament, and replaced Lord Melbourne in office. Weakened Apn7 iS^^ 
as it was b}' the growing change of political feeling throughout the 
countr)-, no Ministr)' has ever wrought greater and more beneficial 
changes than th.e Whig ]\Lnistr\' under Lord Grc}' and Lord 
Melbourne during its ten years of rule. In 1S33 the s\-stem of 
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1873 



slavery which still existed in the British 
colonies, though the Slave Trade was sup- 
pressed, was abolished at a cost of twenty 
millions; the commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company was abolished, and 
the trade to the East thnnvn open to all 
1S31-1S41 merchants. In i>S34 the growing evil of 
pauperism was checked b\' the enactment 
of a New Poor Law. In 1S35 the Mum 
cipal Corporations Act rest(jrcd to the 
inhabitants of towns those rights of self- 
government of \\-hich the)' had been de- 
prived since the fourteenth centur\-. 1S36 
saw the passing of the General Registra- 
tion Act, while the constant quarrels over 
tithe were remedied b}' the Act for Tithe 
Commutation, and one of the grievances 
of Dissenters redressed by a measure . 
which allowed civil marriage. A s}'stem 
of national education, begun in 1834 b)- 
a small annual grant towards the erec- 
tion of schools, was developed in 1S39 
by the creation of a Committee of the 
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Pri\"\' Council for edu- 
cational pur- 
poses and by the 
stead}' increase 
of educational 
grants. 

Great how- 
e\cr as these 
measure.-^ were, 
the difficulties of 
the Whig }*Iinis- 
try grew stcad- 
il)' year b\" xear. 
Ireland, where 
O'Ci nnell main- 
tained cUi inces- 
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sant ai^itation for the Repeal of the Union, coukl only be held E.iLo.,ot 
down by Coercion Acts. In spite of the impulse i^iven to trade 1815 

TO 

i«73 
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b}- the system of steam communication which began with the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1S30. the 




Peel 
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country still suffered from distress : and the discontent of the 
poorer classes gave rise in 1839 to riotous demands for 'the 
People's Charter," including universal suffrage, vote bv ballot, 
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Canada was suffered throuL;]i mismanac,^cment to grow 
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annual Parliaments, equal electoral districts, the abolition of all 
propert)' qualification f()r members, and pa)-ment for their services. 
In Canada a quarrel between the two districts of Upper and 
Lowei 

into a formidable revolt. The vigorous but 
meddlesome wa)' in which Lord Palmer- 
ston, a disciple of Canning, carried out 
that statesman's foreign poh'c)-, supporting 
Donna ALiria as sovereign in Portugal and 
Isabella as Queen in Spain against claim- 
ants of more absolutist tendencies b\' a 
Quadruple Alliance with P'rance and the 
two countries of the Peninsula, and forcing 
Mehemct Ali, the Pacha of P2g)'pt, to 

withdraw from an attack on Turkc)' b}' the bombardment of Acre 
in 1N40, created general uneasiness; while the public conscience 
was wounded b}' a \\-ar with China in 1839 on its refusal to allow 
the smuggling of opium into its dominions. A more terrible blow 

was given to the 
Ministry by events in 
India ; where the oc- 
cupation of Cabul in 
1 839 ended two \'cars 
later in a general re- 
volt of the Affghans 
and in the loss of a 
British army in the 
Khyber Pass. The 
strength of th.e Go- 
\xrnment was re- 
stored for a time b\- 
the death K^{ William 
the b\iurth in 1837 
and the accession of Victoria, the daughter of his brother 
Pxlward, l)ukc (jf Kent. W'itli the accession of Oueen \'ictoria 
ended the unii)n of P^ngland am! IIano\'er under the same 
sovereigns, the l.itter state passing to the next m.de heir, P^rnest, 
Duke of ( umbcrhmd. IWil tin- Whig liold on the House of 
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Commons passed stc;idil\' a\va\', and a general election in 1841 Eimi.ogub 
gave their opponents, who now took the name of Conservatives, a iSrs 
majorit)' of nearl)- a himdred members. The general confidence 1873 
in Sir Robert Peel, who \\as placed at the heatl of the Alinistr}- 
which followed that of Lord Melbourne, enabled him to deal 
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vigorously with two of the difficulties which had most hampered 
his predecessors. The disorder of the public finances was repaired 
b)' the repeal of a host of oppressive and useless tluties and b\' the 
imposition of an Income Tax. In Ireland O'Connell was charged 
with sedition and convicted, and though subsec-iuentl)- released 
from prison on appeal to the Iluuse of Lords, his influence 
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Ei-iLOGi'E received a shock from which it never recovered. Peace was made 

1815 with China b\' a treaty w^hich threw open some of its ports to 

1S73 traders of all nations ; in India the disaster of Cabul was avenged 

b\' an expedition under General Pollock which penetrated 
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\ictorioLisl)' to the cai)ital of that countr)' in 1S42, and the proxincc 

1845-1846 of Scinde was annexed to the l^)ritish dominions. The shcick, 

however, to the Enq-Jish power brouj^ht about fresh struggles for 

su[)reinac\- with the nati\es, and especiall)' with the Sikhs, who 
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were crushed for the time in three great battles at Mooclkee, ei'ilogue 
Fcrozeshah, and Sobraon. 1815 

•|T) 

Successful as it proved itself abroad, the Conservative Govern- 1873 

ment encounted unexpected difficulties at home. From the Free- 
Trade 
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enactment of the Corn Laws in 181 5 a dispute had constantl\- 
gone on between those who advocated these and similar measures 
as a protection to native industry and those who. \icwing- them as 
simply laying a tax on the consumer for the benefit of the pro- 
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Ei'iLoGiK duccr, claimed entire freedom of trade with the world. In 1839 an 
1815 Anti-Corn- Law LeaL'ue had been formed to enforce the vie\vs of the 

TO 

1S73 ad\-ocates of free trade ; and it was in c;rcat measure the alarm of 
the farmers and landowners at its action which had induced them 
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to give so vigorous a sup[)oi-i to Sir Robert Peel. But though Peel 
entered office pledged t;) protectixe measures, his own mind was 
slowly veering round to a conN'ictirm of their inexpediency; and 
in 1<S46 the fnlure of the potato croji in Irclaii.l and ^A tlie har\-cst 
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in England forced him to introduce a bill for the repeal of the ehlogi-e 
Corn Laws. The bill passed, but the resentment of his own party if^is 
soon drove him from office ; and he was succeeded b)^ a Whig 
Ministr\- under Lord John Russell, which remained in power till 
1852. The first work of this Ministry was to carry out the policy 
of free trade into every department of British commerce ; and from 
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that time to this the maxim of the League, to " bu\' in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest,"' has been accepted as the law of our 
commercial policy. Other events were few. The general o\'er- 
throw of the continental monarchs in the Revolution of 1848 found 
faint echoes in a feeble rising in Ireland under Smith O'Brien 
which was easily suppressed by a few policemen, and in a demon- 
stration of the Chartists in London which passed off without 
Vol. IV— Part 40 6 C 
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Russian 

and 

Sepoy 

Wars 



further disturbance. A fresh war Avith the Sikhs in 1848 was closed 
by the victory of Goojerat and the annexation of the Punjaub in 
the following )'ear. 

The long peace which had been maintained between the 
European powers since the treaties of 18 15 was now drawing to a 
close. In 1852 the Ministry of Lord John Russell was displaced 
by a shr.rt return of the Conservatives to jjower under Lord Derby ; 
but a union of the Whigs with the P'ree Trade followers of Sir 
Robert Peel restored them to office at the close of the year. 
Lord Aberdeen, the head of the new administration, was at once 
compelled to resist the attempts of Russia to force on Turkey a 

humiliating treaty; and in 1854 Eng- 
land allied herself with Louis Napoleon, 
who had declared himself Emperor of 
the French, to resist the inx-asion of 
the Danubian Principalities by a 
Russian army. The army was with- 
drawn ; but in September the allied 
force landed on the shores of the 
Crimea, and after a victory at the river 
Alma undertook the siege of Sebasto- 
pol. The garrison however soon proved 
as strong as the besiegers, and as fresh 
Russian forces reached the Crimea the 
Allies found themselves besies-ed in 
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their turn. An attack on the English 



position at hikerman on Noxember the 
5th was repulsed with the aid of a P'rench division ; but winter 
proved more terrible than the Russian sword, and the English 
force wasted awa\' with cold or disease. The public indignation 
at its sufferings forced the 7\berdeen Ministr\' from office in the 
opening of 1855 ; and Lord Palmcrston became Premier with a 
Alinistr)' which included those members (^{ tlic last administration 
wlio were held to be most in earnest in the prosecution of the 
war. After a siege of nearl)' a \car the Allies at last became 
masters of Sebastopol in Sei^teniber, and Russia, spent with the 
strife, consented in 1856 tr) the Peace of Paris. The military 
reputation of England had fallen luw during the struggle, and 
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to this cause the mutiny of the native troops in Bengal, wliich i:.mj^.^ue 
quickly followed in 1S57, may partly be attributed. Russian 1815 
intrigues, Moslem fanaticism, resentment at the annexation of the 1873 
kingdom of Oudh bv Lord Dalhousie, and a fanatical belief on 
the part of the Hindoos that the English Government had resolved 
to make them Christians by forcing them to lose their caste, have 
all been assigned as causes of an outbreak which still remains 
mysterious. A mutiny at Meerut in May was followed by the 
seizure of Delhi, where the nati\-e king was enthroned as Emperor 
of Hindostan, by a fresh mutiny and massacre of the Europeans 
at Cawnpore, by the rising of Oudh and the siege of the Residency 

at Lucknow. The num- 
ber of English troops in 
India was small, and for 
the moment all Eastern 
and Central Tlindostan 
seemed lost ; but Madras, 
Bombay, and the Punjaub 
remained untouched, and 
tlic English in Bengal and Oudh not only held their ground but 
marched upon Delhi, and in September took the town by storm. 

Two months later the arrival of reinforce- 
ments under Sir Colin Campbell relieved 
Lucknow, which had been saved till now by 
the heroic advance of Sir ITenr\' IIa\'clock 
with a handful of troops, and cleared Oudh of 
the mutineers. The suppression of the re\olt 
was followed by a change in the goxernmcnt 
of India, which was transferred in 1S5S from 
the Compan)' to the Crown ; the Queen being 
formall}' proclaimed its sovereign, and the Goxcrnor-General 
becoming her Viccro)-. 

The credit which Lord Palmerston won during the struggle LordPal- 
with Russia and the Sepoys Avas shaken b\' his conduct in pro- 
posing an alteration in the law respecting conspiracies in 1S5S, in 
consequence of an attempt to assassinate Napoleon the Third 
which was believed to have originated on En<2iish ground. The 
violent language of the Erench army brought about a movement 
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for the enlistment of a Volunteer force, which soon reached a 
hundred and fift}' thousand men ; and so great was the irritation 
it caused that the bill, which was thought to have been introduced 
in deference to the demands of P'rance, was rejected by the House 
of Commons. Lord Dcrb)' again became Prime Minister for a 
few months: but a fresh election in 1S59 brought back Lord 
I'almcrston, whose ]\Iinistr\- lasted till his death iii 1865. At home 
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his poh'cy was one of pure inaction ; and his whole energy \\'as 
directed to the prescrx-ation of P2ngiish neutraht\- in fi\-e great 
strifes which distracted not onl)' pAn'opc but the New World — a 
w^ar between 1^^ ranee and Austria in iS^t) wliich ended in the 
creation of the kingdom of Ital)', a cix'il war in America wliich 
began with the secession of the Southeiii States in 1861 and ended 
four )'ears later in their subjugation, an insurrection of Poland in 
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1863, an attack of France upon Mexico, and of Austria and kiii-ogi'i; 
Prussia upon Denmark in 1.864. The American war, by its inter- 1X15 

Til 

ference with the supply of cotton, reduced Lancashire to distress ; 1873 
wliilc the fitting;- out of piratical cruisers in English harbours in the 
name of the Southern Confederation gave America just grounds 
for an irritation which was onl)' allayed at a far later time. Peace, 
however, was successfully preserved ; and the policy of non- 
intervention was pursued after Lord Palmerston's death by his 
successor, Lord Russell, who remained neutral during the brief 
but decisive conflict between Prussia and Austria in 1866 which 
transferred to the former the headship of German)'. 

With Lord Palmerston, however, passed awa)^ the policy of The 
political inaction which distinguished his rule. Lord Russell had formers' 
long striven to bring about a further reform of Parliament ; and in 
1866 he laid a bill for that purpose before the House of Commons, 
whose rejection was followed by the resignation of the Ministry. 
Lord Derby, who again became Prime Minister, with Mr. Disraeli 
as leader of the House of Commons, found himself however driven 
to introduce in 1867 a Reform Bill of a far m.ore sweeping character 
than that which had failed in Lord Russell's hands. By this 
measure, which passed in August, the borough franchise was 
extended to all ratepayers, as well as to lodgers occupying rooms 
of the annual value of £10 ; the county franchise was fixed at £12, 
thirty -three members were withdrawn from English boroughs, 
twenty-five of whom were transferred to English counties, and the 
rest assigned to Scotland and Ireland. Large numbers of the 1S67 
working classes were thus added to the constituencies ; and the 
indirect effect of this great measure was at once seen in the 
vigorous policy of the Parliament which assembled after the new 
elections in 1868. Mr. Disraeli, who had become Prime Minister 
on the withdrawal of Lord Derb\-, retired quietlv on findincf that a 
Liberal majority of over one hundred members had been returned 
to the House of Commons; and his place was taken by Mr. 
Gladstone, at the head of a Ministry which for the first time 
included every section of the Liberal party. A succession of great 
measures proved the strength and energy of the new administration. 
Its first work was with Ireland, whose chronic discontent it en- 
deavoured to remove by the disestablishment and disendowment 
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Epilogue of thc Protcstant Chuixh in 1869, and by a Land Bill which estab- 
1815 lished a sort of tenant-right in every part of the country in 1870. 

TO 

1873 The claims of thc Nonconformists were met in 1868 by the 
abolition of compulsory church-rates, and in 1871 by the abolition 
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of all religious tests for admission to offices or degrees in thc 
Universities. I mjjrtrtant reforms were untlcrtak"cn in the manage- 
ment of the na\\- ; ami a ])Ian for the entire reorganization of thc 
arm\' M'as carried into elfect alter the s\slcm of promotion to its 
cniiiiii.ind by purchase had been put an end to. in 1870 the qucs- 
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tion of national education was furthered by a bill which provided epu-ochje 

for the establishment of School Boards in every district, and for '^/5 

their support by means of local rates. In 1872 a fresh step in iS73 
Parliamentary reform was made by the passing of a measure which 
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enabled the votes of electors to be given in secret b\- means of the 
ballot. The greatness and rapidity of these changes, however, 
produced so rapid a reaction in the minds of the constituencies 
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Epilogue that Oil thc failurc of liis attempt t(j pass a bill for organizing the 
1815 higher education of Ireland, Air. Gladstone felt himself forced 
in i>S74 to consult public opinion by a dissolution of Parliament ; 
and the return of a Gonservative majority of nearly seventy 
members was necessarily followed by his retirement from office, 
Mr. Disraeli again becoming P'irst Minister of the Grown. 
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449 1016 

449 Enclish land in Britain. 664 

457 Kent conquered l)y English. 

477 Landing of Soutli Saxons. 668 

491 Siege t)r Antlcrida. 

495 Landing of West Savons. 670 

519 Cerdic and Cynric, Kings of West 

.Savons. 675 

520 British victory at Mount Tiadon. 681 
547 Lla founds icingdoni of Bernicia. 682 
552 Wc-l Saxons take (Jid Saruni. 

560 .ffithelberht, King of Kent, died 6l6. ; 685 

568 — driven back by AVest .Saxons. 

571 West Saxons march into Mid- Britain. 688 

577 conquer at Deorhani. 715 

584 • defeated at Faddiley. 

588 .ffithelric creates Kingdom of North- 716 

undiria. 733 

593 .ffithelfrith, King of Xorthumbria, 735 

died 617. 753 

597 Aiii^itstiiic convcrls Kciil. 754 
603 Battle of Dasgsastan. 

613 Battle of Chester. 756 

617 EadTvine, King of Xorthuml)ria, died 758 

633- ^ 775 

626 overlord uf Britain. 779 

Penda, Kingof the Mercians, died 655. 786 

627 Kadwine becomes Christian. 

633 slain at llatlield. 787 

635 Oswald, King of Bernicia, died 642. 

- — • defeats Welsh at Hevenfeld. 796 

Aidan settles at Holy Island. 802 

Conversion of Wessex. 

642 (Iswald slain at Maserfeld. 803 

651 Oswiu, Kingiif Xnrthunibria, died670. 

655 - — victory at Winwx-d. 808 

658 West Saxons conquer as far as the 1 'arret. 

659 Wulfhere, King in Mercia. ! 815 
661 drivei \N'est Saxons o\er Thames, \ 



Council of \\'hitby. 

Cirdiiiou at ll'hithy. 
Tlieodore made Archbishop of Cantef- 

liiiiy. 
Ecefrith, King of Northumbria, died 

0S5. 
.ffithelred, Kingof Mercia, died 704 
Will red LOin'erts South Saxons. 
Cenlwine of ^\'essex conquers Mid- 

Somei'set. 
Ecgfrith defeated and slain at Nectans- 

mere. 
Ine, King of West Saxons, died 726. 
defeats Ceolred of Mercia at Wan- 
borough. 
.ffithelbald, King of Mercia, died 757. 
Mercian conquest of Wessex. 
Death of B.eda. 
Death of Bonlfaee. 
Wessex recovers i'reedoni in battle of 

Burford. 
Kadlxrhtof Northumbria takes Alcluyd. 
Offa, King of ^krcia, died 796. 

subdues Kentish men at Otford. 

defeats West Saxonsat l!ensington. 

- places lieorhtric on throne of 

\\ essex. 

creates Archliishopric at Lichfield. 

hirst landing ^s\ 1 'anes m England. 
Cenwulf, King of Mercia, died S21. 
Eceberht lu'cniiies King in Wessex, 

died 831). 
Cenwulf supjiresses Archbishopric of 

Lichfield. 
Charles the Creat restores Eardwulf in 

Northumbria. 
Ecgberht subdues the West Welsh to 

the Taaiar. 
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821 Civil war in Mercia. 895 

825 Ecgberht defeats .Mercians at Ellandun. 896 

overlord of England south of 897 

Thames. 

Revolt of East Anglia against Mercia. 901 

827 Defeat of Mercians by East Anglians. 912 

828 Mercia and Nfutluuiihria submit to 913 \ 

Ecgberht. 918/ 

Ecgberht overlord of all English king- ' 921 

doms. I 

invades Wales. 924- 

837 defeats I lanes at Hengestesdun. I 

839 .ffithelwulf, KingofWessex, died 858. 925 

849 .I'dfred born. 926 

851 I lanes defeated at Aclea. 934- 

853 .Edfred sent to Rome. 937 

855 .Elhelwulf goes to Rome. 94-0 

857 .ffithelbald, King of Wessex, died S60. i 94-3 

860 iEtbelberht, King of Wessex, died j 945 

866. \ 

866 .ffithelred, King of Wessex, died 871. ' 946 

867 Danes con(iuer Northumbria. 954 

868 Peace of Nottingham with iJanes. 955 

870 Danes conquer and settle in East 956 

Anglia. 957 

871 Danes invade Wessex. 958 
.ffilfred, King of Wessex, died 901. 959 

874 I lanes conquer Mercia. 975 

876 Danes settle in Northumbria. 978 

877 .I'^lfred defeats Danes at Exeter. 987 

878 Danes overrun Wessex. 1040 
/Elfred victor at Edington. 994 
Peace of Wedmore. 1002 

883 .'Elfred sends envoys to Rome and 1003 

India. 1012 

886 yl'^lfred takes and refortilies London. 1013 

893 Danes reappear in Thames and Kent. 

894 .Elfred drives Hasting from Wessex. 1016 



Hasting invades Mercia. 
J^llred drives iJanes from Essex. 
Hasting quits England. 
.Elfred creates a fleet. 
Eadw^ard the Elder, died 925. 
Northmen settle in Normandy. 

.luhel fired conquers Danish Mercia. 

Eadward subdues East Anglia and 

Essex. 
owned as overlord by Northumbria, 

Scots, and Strathclyde. 
.Sthelstan, died 940. 

drives Welsh from Exeter. 

invades .Scotland. 

Victory of Brunanburh. 

Eadmund, died 946. 

] lunstan made Abbot of Glastonbury. 

Cumberland granted to Malcolm, King 

of Scots. 
Eadred, died 955. 

makes Northumbria an earldom. 

Sad-wig, died 959. 

Banishment of Dunstan. 

Rc\i:)lt of Mercia under Eadgar. 

Eadgar, died 975. 

Diiustan Archbishop of Canterbury. 

EadT^ard the Martyr, died 978. 

.ffithelred the Unready, died 1016. 

. Eulk the Black, Count of Anjou. 

Invasion of Swein. 
Massacre of Danes. 
Swein harries W^essex. 
Murder of Archbishop .'I^lflieah. 
All England submits to Swein. 
Elight of .Ethelred to Normandy. 
Eadiuund Ironside, King, and dies. 



ENGLAND UNDER FOREIGN KINGS 



IOI6— 1204 



1016 
1020 
1027 

1035 

1037 
1040 
1040 
1060 
1042 
1045 
i047 
1051 

1052 
1053 

1054 



Cnut, King, died 1035. 
(Jodwine made Earl of W'essex. 
Cnut goes to Rome. 
Birth of W'illiam of Normandy. 
HaraMand Harlhacnut divide Eng- 
land. 
Harald, King, died 1040. 
Harthacnut, King, died 1043. 

< ieoffry Martel, Count of .\n;,ou. 

Eadward the Confessor, died 1066. 

/.itn/raih at Jhw 

Victory of William at A'al-cs-dunes. 

lianishment of < iodwini-. 

William r)f Nornianily \isits l^ngland. 

l-leturn of (Jodwine. 

I leatli i>| ( 'lodwine. 

Ilnnild made i'"ail 1 if West Saxons. 

NVilliam's \icto', at .Mortemer. 



1055 

1054 I 

1060 I 

1058 

1060 

1063 

1066 



1068 \ 
1071 ( 
1070 

1075 
1081 
1085 
1086 



Harold s first canqtaign in Wales. 

Norman conquest of Southern Italy. 

William's victory at the Jii\c. 
Normans invade Sicih'. 
Harold conquers ^^'ales. 
Harold, King. 

conquers at Stamford Bridge. 

defeated at -Senlac or Hastings. 

■William of Normandv, Kinc, died 

ioS7. 

N( irnian Conquest (.if lilngland. 

Reorganization of the Church. 
I.aiifraitc Arolibishop of Caiitcrhurv. 
Rising of Roger Eitz-Clsbern. 
\\ illiam in\ades Wales, 
i'ailure of Danish invasion. 
Completion ot Domesday Book. 
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1087 
1093 
1094 

1095 
1096 
1097 

1098 
llOO 

llOl 
1106 

1109 
1129 

mo 

1111 

1113 

1114 

1120 

1121 

1123 

1124 

1128 

1134- 
1135 
1138 



1139 

1141 
1147 
1148 



William the Red, died iioo. 1149 

.h/Sc-////, Arihbishop. 1151 

Revoll ul" Wales ai^ainst the Nurman 1152 

Marchers. ^ 1153 

Revolt of RolHi't lie Mow 1 nay. 

Xormandv left in pledj^e to NVilliam. 1154 

Williain invades Wales". 1159 
-\nselni leases Mnglaiul. 

War with France." 1162 
Henry the First, died 1 1 35. 

I lenry'.-, Charier. 1164 
Robert of Normandy in\ades England. 
Settlement of ([ue^lion of investitures. 
English Conijuesl of Normand)'. I 1166 

l'"ulk of Jerusalem, Count of Anjou. 

War w iili 1*' ranee. 

NVar with Anjou. 1172 

I'eace of C.isors. 1173 | 

Marriage of Matilda with Ilenrv \'. 1174 / 

Wreck\)f White Ship. ' 1176 

Henry's campaign in Wales. 1178 

Revolt of Norman baronage. 1181 

France and Anjou support William 1189 

Clito. 

Matilda married to Ceoffry of Anjou. 1190 \ 

Death of the Ciilo in Flanders. 1194 J 

Revolt of Wales. 1194 \ 

Stephen of Blois, died 1154. 1196 i 

Normandy repulses the .Vnge\ins. 1194 | 

Revolt of Earl Robert. 1246 j 

Rattle of the Standard. 1197 

Seizure of the Rishops. 1199 

Landing of j\Latilda. 1200 
Rattle of Lincoln. 

J^irlh of Gerald of II '<?/<•,?. 1203 

Matilda withdraws to Normand). 1204 
Archbishop Theobald driven into j 

exile. 1 



Henr) of Anjou in F^ngland. 

Henry becomes iJukc uf Normandy. 

I lenry marries F'deanfir of (Juienne. 

lleniy in J'Jiglantl. I'reaty of 
Walliiigfnrd. 

Henry the Second, died 1 i8y. 

FIxpedition against Toulouse. 

The Clreat Scutage. 

Thomas made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Constitutions of Clarendon. 

Council of Northampton. 

Fdight of Archbishop Thomas. 

Assize of Clarendon. 

.Strongbow's in\asion lA Ireland. 

Liquesl of Siieriffs. 

Death of Archbishop Thomas. 

FR'nry's Comiuest of IrelantL 

Rebellion of Henry s sons. 

Assize of Northampton. 

Reorganization of Curia Regis. 

Assize of Arms. 

Revolt of Richard. 

Richard the First, died 1 199. 

Richard's Crusade. 

War with Philip Augustus. 

LlewelUn - ap - Jorwerth in North 

Wales. 
Ricliard builds Chateau Gaillard. 
John, dies 1216. 

recovers Anjou and ALaine. 

I.avamoii ivritcs I he Briil. 

Murder of Arthur. 

]'"rench conquest of ,\njou and 

Normandy. 



THE GREAT CHARTER 

1204— 1295 



1205 

1206 

1208 

1210 
1211 

1213 
1214 

1215 
1216 



1217 



Barons refuse to fight for reco\er}- of 

Normandy. 
Stephen Laiv:^loii Arehbishop of 

Canlerbury. 
Innocent HI. ]nils F'ngland under 

Interdict. 
]i_ilm divides Irish Rale into counties. 
John reduces Llewellyn-ap-Jorwerth 

to submission. 
John becomes the Pope's vassal. 
Battle of Bouvines. 
Birth oj ]\Oi:;er Jnieoii. 
The Great Charter. 
I^wis of France calleil in by the 

Barons. 
Henry the Third, died 1272. 
Confirmation of the Charter. 
Lewis returns to F" ranee. 
Charter again confirmed. 



1219 Hubert de Burgh, Justiciar. 
1221 /-'r/ars land in Jin^dand. 

1223 Charter again confirmed at London. 

1224 Re\oU of F'aukes de Breaute. 

1225 F>esh confirmation of Charter. 

1228 Stephen Langton's deatli. 

1229 Papal exactions. 

1230 F'ailureof 1 lenry's cam|>aigninPoitou. 

1231 Conspiraev against the Italian Clergy. 

1232 F'all of llubc-rt de Burgh. 

1237 Chai'ter again eonfirmeil. 

1238 Earl Simon of Leicester marries 

Henry's sister. 
1242 Defeat of Henry at Taillebourg. 

Barons refuse subsidies. 
1246 ) Llewelvn-ap-CirufTydd, Prince in 
1283 ) North Wales. 
1248 Irish refusal of subsidies. 

Earl Simon in Cascony. 
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1253 
1258 
1264 

1265 

1267 



1270 
1272 
1277 

1279 



Earl Simon returns to England. 

I'rovisions of Oxford. 

Mise of Amiens. 

Battle of Lewes. 

Commons summoned to Parliament. 

Battle of Evesham. 

Roger Bacon ivri/cs 

Majus:' 
Llewelyn-ap-Gruffydd 

Prince of Wales. 
l'".d\\ard goes on Crusade. 
Edward the First, died 1 307. 
Edward reduce- Lle\velyn-ap-Gruffydd 

to submission. 
.Statute of Mortmain. 



his " Opus 
owned as 



1282 
1283 
1285 
1290 



1291 
1292 
1294- 
1295 



Conquest of Wales. 

Statute of Merchants. 
Statute of Winchester. 
Statute " <^^uia Emptores." 
Expulsion of the Jews. 
Marriage Treaty of Brigham. 
Parliament at Xorham concerning 

Scotch succession. 
Edward claims appeals from Scotland. 
Death of Roger Bacon. 
Seizure of Guienne by Philip of 

France. 
French fleet attacks Dover. 
Final organization of the English 

Parliament. 



THE WAR WITH SCOTLAND AND FRANCE 



1296 
1297 



1298 
1301 



1304 
1305 
1306 
1307 

1308 
1310 

1312 
1314 
1316 
1318 
1322 

1323 
1324 
1325 

1326 
1327 

1328 

1329 
1330 
1332 
1333 

1335 
1336 
1336 
1337 
1338 



1296—1485 

Edward conquers Scotland. 1339 
Victory of \N'allace at Stirling. 

Outlawry of the Cierg)-. 1340 

Barons refuse to serve in Guienne. 1341 

Edward conquers Scots at Falkirk. 1342 

Truce with France. 1346 
Barons demand nomination of Minis- ^ 1347 

ters by Parliament. 

Barons e.xact fresh Confirmation of 1348 

the Charters. 1349 

Submission of Scotland. 1351 

Parliament of Perth. j 1351 

Rising of Robert Bruce. . | 1353 

I'arliament of Carlisle. 1355 

Edward the Second, died 1327. 1356 

Gaveston exiled. 1366 
The Lords Ordainers draw up Articles 1367 

(:)f Reform. 

Death of Gaveston. 1 1368 

Battle of Bannockburn. 1370 

Rattle of Athenree. 1372 

Edward accepts the Ordinances. 1374 
Death of Earl of Lancaster. Ordin- 1376 

ances annulled. 1377 

Truce with the Scots. | 
French attack Aquitaine. 

The Queen and Prince Edward in 

France. 

<^)ueen lands in England. 1378 
Deposition of Edward IE 

Edward the Third, died 1377. 1380 
Tnal}- 'if Northampton recognizes 1 1381 

independence of .Scotland. 
Death of Robert Bruce. 

] )eath of Ro£Ter Mortimer. 1382 
Edwan.l Balliol in\ades Scotland. 

i;att1e of Ilalidnn Hill. 1384 

I'.alli'il does homage to Edward. 1386 

lulward invades Scotland. 1 ,~„c. 

I-'iance again declares war. 1394 

\ ^^■ -.1 I- 1 c; .1 I ' 1396 
War with r ranee and Scotland. 

F.dward claims crown of France. 1397 



Balliol driven from Scotland. 
Edward attacks France from Brabant. 
Battle of Sluys. 

' War in Brittany and Guienne. 

Battles of Crecy and Neville's Cross. 

Capture of Calais. 

Truce with France. 

First appearance of the Black Death. 

Statutes of Labourers. 

First Statute of Provisors. 

First Statute of Prjemunire. 

Renewal of French War. 

Battle of Poitiers. 

Statute of Kilkenny. 

The Black Prince ^■ictorious at 
Navarete. 

W'yclifs treatise '" Dc Doviinic.'' 

Storm of Limoges. 

A'ictory of Spanish fleet oft" Rochelle, 

Revolt of Aquitaine. 

The Good Parliament. 

Its work undone by the L>uke of 
Lancaster. 

Wyclif before the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

Richard the Second, died 1399. 

Gregory .\1. dcnijuncc.-. Wvclifs 
heresy. 

Louglaucr s " Piers iJie rioitginncDi." 

Wyclifs declaration against Transub- 
stantiation. 

The Peasant Revolt. 

Condemnation of Wyclif at P.lackt'riars. 

Supjircssion of tlie Poor Preachers. 

r)eath of Wyclif. 

Barons force Richard tn dismiss the 
Earl of Suflolk. 

Truce with France. 

Richard in Ireland. 
Richard marries Isabella of France. 
Iruce \\itli I'rance prolonged. 
Murder of the E>uke of Ciloucester. 
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I'^^S? 



1398 
1399 

1400 
1401 
1402 
1403 
1403 
14-05 
1405 
1407 
1411 

1413 

1414 

1415 

1417 

1419 

1420 

1422 

1424 

1428 

1429 

1430 

1431 

1435 

1445 

1447 



Richard's plans of tyranny. 

Deposition of Richard. 

Henry the Fourth, died 141 3. 

Revolt of Owen Ciiyndwr in Wales 

Statute of Heresy. 

ISattle of Iloniildon Hill. 

Revolt of the I'ercies. 

!- French descents on England. 

Revolt of Archliishop Scrope. 

French attack Gascony. 

English force sent to aid Duke of 

Burgundy in France. 
Henry the Fifth, died 1422. 
Lollard Conspiracy. 
Battle of Agincourt. 
Henry invades Normandy. 
Alliance with Duke of Burgundy. 
Treaty of Troyes. 
Henry the Sixth, died 1471. 
Battle of Verneuil. 

> Siege of Orleans. 

County Suffrage restiicted. 
Death of Joan of Arc. 
Congress of Arras. 
Marriage of Margaret of Anjou. 
Death of Duke of Gloucester. 



1450 Impeachment ami death of J Juke cjf 

Suffolk. 
Cade's Insurrectiun. 
Loss of Normandy. 

1451 Loss of Guienne. 

14.54 Duke of \'ork named Protector. 

1455 First Battle of St. Albans. 

1456 End of York's Protectorate. 

1459 Failure of Yorkist revolt. 

1460 Battle of Northampton. 

York acknowledged a.^ successor. 
Battle of Wakefield. 

1461 Second Battle of St. Albans. 
Battle of Mortimer's Cross. 
Edward the Fourth, died 14S3. 
Battle of Towton. 

1461 1 ,v • 1 .1 T- 1 

■. ^^■. I Warwick the Kmg-maker. 
1471 J *= 

1464 Edward marries Lady Cirey. 

1470 Warwick driven to France. 
Flight of Edward to Flanders. 

1471 Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury. 

1475 Edward invades France. 

1476 Caxloii settles in Euf^laiid. 
1483 Murder of Edward the Fifth. 

Richard the Third, did 14S5. 
liuekingham's Insurrection. 
1485 Battle of Bosworth. 



THE TUDORS 



1485 
1487 
1490 
1492 
1497 



1499 
1501 

1502 

1505 
1509 
1509 
1512 
1513 

1515 
1517 
1520 

1521 

1522 
1523 
1525 



1485— 1603 

Henry the Seventh, died 1509. 1526 

Conspiracy of Lambert Simnel. 

Treaty with Ferdinand and Isabella. 1529 

Henry invades France. 

Cornish rebellion. 1531 

Perkin Warbeck captured. 

Sebastian Cabot lands in America. 

Co/ct and Erasmus at Oxford. 1532 

Arthur Tudor marries Catharine of ' 1534 
Aragon. ) 1535 

Margaret Tudor marries James the 
Fourth. 

Coh-t Dean 0/ S. Paul's. 

Henry the Eighth, died 1547. 1536 

Erasmus writes the ' ' Praise of Folly. " 1537 

War with France. 1538 

Battles of the Spurs and of Flodden. 1539 

Wolsey becomes chief Minister. 

Morc's " Utopia.'' 

Luther denounces Indulgences. 1542 

Field of Cloth of Gold. 

Luther burns the Pope's Bull. 1544 

Quarrel of Luther with Henry the 1547 
Eighth. 

Renewal of French war. 

Wolsey quarrels with the Commons. 

Exaction of Benevolences defeated. 1548 

Peace with France. 1549 

Tyiidalc translates the Neiv Testa- 
ment. 1551 



Henry resolves on a Divorce. Perse- 
cution of Protestants. 

Fall of Wolsey. Ministry of Norfolk 
and More. 

King acknowledged as " Su]5reme 
Head of the Church of Eng- 
land." 

Statute of Appeals. 

Acts of Supremac)' and Succession. 

Cromwell Vicar-Cieneral. 

Death of More. 

Overthrow of the (ieraldines in Ire- 
land. 

r)issolution of loscr Monasteries. 

Pilgrimage of Cirace. 

English Bible issued. 

Execution of Lord Exeter. 

Law of .Six Articles. 

Suppression of llrealer Abbeys. 

Completion of the Tudor Conquest of 
Ireland. 

War with France. 

Execution of F.ml of Surre\'. 

Edward the Sixth, died iSSj. 

Battle of Pinkie Cleugh. 

Suppression of Chantries. 

English Book of Conunon Pra)'er. 

\Vestern Rebellion. Endof Somerset's 
Protectorate. 

Death of Somerset. 
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1553 

1554 

1555 
1556 
1557 
1558 

1559 

1560 
1561 
1562 



15S3 



1565 
1566 

1567 

1568 
1569 
1570 
1571 
1572 



1575 
1576 

1577 



Mary, died 1558. 

Chancellor discovers ^Vrchangel. 

Mary marries Philiji of Spain. 

luigland absolved by Cardinal Pole 

Persecution of Protestants begins. 

Purning of Archbishop Cranmer. 

War with France. 

Loss of Calais. 

Elizabeth, died 1603. 

restores Royal Supremacy and 

English Prayer Book. 
War in Scotland. 
Mary Stuart lands in Scotland. 
Rebellion of Shane O'Neill in Ulster. 
Elizabeth supports French Muguenots. 
IIa\vkin.s begins Slave Trade with 

Africa. 
First penal statute against Catholics. 
English driven out of Havre. 
Thirty-nine Articles imposed on 

clergy. 
Mary marries iJarnley. 
Darnley murders Rizzio. 
Royal Exchange built. 
Murder of Darnley. 
Defeat and death of Shane O'Neill. 
Mary flies to England. 
Revolt of the northern Earls. 
Pull of Deposition published. 
Conspiracy and death of Norfolk. 
Rising of the Low Countries against 

Alva. 
Cartwright's " Admonition to the 

Parliament." 
Queen refuses Netherlands. 
First public Tlicatre in Blackfriars. 
Landing of the Seminary Priests. 
Drake sets sail for the Pacific. 



1579 Lylys '' Euphues.'^ 

Spenser publishes " Shepherd's Calen- 
dary 

1580 Campian and Parsons in England. 
Revolt of the Desmonds. 
Massacre of Smerwick. 

1583 Plots to assassinate Elizabeth. 

New powers given to Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 
1584- Murder of Prince of Orange. 

Armada gathers in the Tagus. 

Colonization of Virginia. 

1585 English Army sent to Netherlands. 
Drake on the .Spanish Coast. 

1586 Battle of Zutphen. 
Babington's Plot. 

1587 Shakspere in London. 
Death of Mary Stuart. 

Drake burns Spanish fleet at Cadiz. 
Marlowe's " Taiuburlaine." 

1588 Defeat of the Armada. 
Martin Marprelale Tracts. 

1589 Drake plunders Corunna. 

15 90 Publication of the ^^ Faerie Queen. '^ 

1593 Shakspere' s '■^ Venus and Ado7us." 

1594 Plooker's " Ecclesiastical Polity." 

1596 Jonson's " Every Man in his 

Ilinnotir." 
Descent upon Cadiz. 

1597 Ruin of the Second Armada. 
Bacon's " Essays." 

1598 Revolt of Hugh O'Neill. 

1599 Expedition of Earl of Essex in Ireland. 
1601 Execution of Essex. 

1603 Mountjoy completes the conquest of 
Ireland. 
Death of Elizabeth. 



THE STUARTS 



1603- 1688 



1603 
1604 

1605 

1610 

1613 
1614 
1616 

1617 



1617 
1618 



James the First, died 1625. 

Millenary Petition. 

Parliament claims to deal with both 

Church and State. 
Hampton Court Conference. 
Gunpowder Plot, 

Bacon's " Advancenietit of Learning." 
Parliament's Petition of Grievances. 
Plantation of Ulster. 
^Llrriage of the lilcctor I'alatinc. 
First quarrels with the Parliament. 
Trial of the liarl and Countess of 

Somerset. 
I'ismissal of Chief Justice Coke. 
Death of Shakspere. 
Bacon Lord Keeper. 
Proposals for the Spanish Marriage. 
The Declaration of Sports. 

IXpcdilion and death uf Kalcgli. 



1618 
1620 



1621 



1623 
1624 
1625 



1626 
1627 
1628 



Beginning of Thirty Years' War. 

Invasion of the Palatinate. 

Landing of the Pilgrim-Fathers in 

New England. 
Bacon's '■^ Noznini Organ ti/n." 
Impeachment of Bacon. 
James tears out the Protestation of the 

Commons. 
Journey of Prince Charles to Madrid. 
Resolve of War against Spain. 
Charles the First, died 1649. 
Pirsl Parliament dissolved. 
Failure of ex|)edition against Cadiz. 
Buckingham impeached. 
Second Parliament dissohed. 
Levy of Benevolence and ForcedLoan. 
Failure of expedition to Rochelle. 
The Petition of Right. 
Murder of Buckingham. 
Land Bishop of London. 
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1629 Dissululiun of Third rarlianiunt. 
Charter granted to Massachusetts. 
WentwiKlh Lord President of the 

Nortii. 

1630 Turitan Immigration to New England. 
1633 Wentworlh Lord Deputy in Ireland. 

Laud .-Inhbishop of Canterbury. 
Milton" s '' A/hxro ''' and " J'niscroso:' 
I'rynne's " Ilistrio-niastix." 
1634- A/i/tons " Conius."' 

1636 Juxon Lord Treasurer. 

Book of Canons and Common Prayer 

issued for Scotland. 
Hampden refuses to pay Ship-money. 

1637 Revolt of Edinburgh. 
Trial of Hampden. 

1638 Mi/ton's " Lycidas:' 
The Scotch Covenant. 

1639 Leslie at Dunse I>a\v. 
Pacification of Berwick. 

1640 The Short Parliament. 
The Bishops' War. 

Great Council of Peers at York. 
Long Parliament meets, Nov. 
Pym leader of the Commons. 

1641 P^xecution of Strafford, May. 
Charles visits Scotland. 
Hyde organizes royalist party. 
The Irish Massacre, Oct. 

The Grand Remonstrance, N'oi'. 

1642 Impeachment of Live Members, yi:;/. 
Charles before Hull, Ap)il. 
Royalists withdraw from Parliament. 
Charles raises Standard at Notting- 
ham, August 22. 

Battle of t:dgehill, Oct. 23. 
Hobbcs writes the " De Cive.'^ 

1643 Assembly of Divines at Westminster. 
Rising of the Cornishmen, May. 
Death of Ilamjiden, [une. 

Battle of Roundway \)o\sx\, July. 
Siege of Gloucester, Aug. 
Death of Falkland, Sept. 
Gharles negotiates with Irish Catholics. 
Taking of the Covenant, Sept. 25. 
164'4' Plight at Cropredy Bridge, /////f. 
Battle of Marston Moor, /«/)' 2. 
Surrender of Parliamentary Army in 

Cornwall, Sept. 2. 
Battle of Tippermuir, Sept. 2. 
Battle of Newbury, Oct. 
Milton's " Areopagitica." 
Self-denying Ordinance, April. 
New Model raised. 
Battle of Naseby, /une 14. 
Battle of Philiphaugh, Sept. 
Charles surrenders to the Scots, May. 
Scots surrender Charles to the Houses, 

Jan. 30. 
Army elects Agitators, .-Ipril. 
The King seized at Holmliy House, 

June. 
"Humble Representation" of the 

Army, June. 
Expulsion of the Eleven Members. 
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1647 



1648 



1645 



1646 
1647 



1649 

1650 
1651 
1652 

1653 



1654 
1655 



1656 
1657 



1658 



1659 



1660 



1661 
1662 



j'Vrmy occu]jies London, .lug. 
I'dight of the King, Not. 
Secret Treaty of Charles with the 
Scots, J)ee. 

( lutbreak of the Royalist Revolt, /t/'. 

Revolt of the Pleet, and of Kent, May. 

Fairfax and Cromwell in Essex and 
Wales, June— July. 

Battle of Preston, Aug. 17. 

Surrender of Colchester, --///;,■■. 27. 

Prides Purge, Dee. 

Royal Society begins at Oxford. 

Execution of Cliarles \.,Jan. 30. 

Scotland jiroclaims Charles II. King. 
Imngland proclaims itself a Common- 
wealth. 

Cromwell storms Drogheda, Sept. Ii. 

Cromwell enters Scotland. 

P.attle of Dunbar, Sept. 3. 

Battle of Worcester, Sept. 3. 
Ho/ibes's " Leviathan.'^ 

Union with Scotland. 

( )utbreak of PXitch War, May. 

\'ictory of Tromp, N^ov. 

X'ictory of Blake, Feb. 

Cromwell drives out the Parliament, 
April 20. 

Constituent Convention (Barebones 
Parliament), July. 

Convention dissohes, Dec. 

The Instrument of ( JoNernnient. 

Oliver Crom'well, Lord Pro- 
tector, died 1658. 

Peace concluded with Holland. 

P'irst Protectorate Parliament, Sept. 

Dissolution of the Parliament, y*?;/. 

The Major-Generals. 

Settlement of Scotland and Ireland. 

Settlement of the Church. 

Blake in the Mediterranean. 

War with Spain and Conquest of 
Jamaica. 

Second Protectorate Parliament, Sepi. 

Blake's victory at Santa Cruz. 

Cromwell refuses title of King. 

Act of Government. 

Parliament dissolved, Feb. 

Battle of the Dunes. 

(-'ajiture of I )unkirk. 

Death of Cromwell, Sept. 3. 

Richard Cromwell, Lord Pro- 
tector, died 1712. 

Third Protectorate Parliament. 

Parliament dissolved. 

Long Parliament recalled. 

Pong Parliament again driven out. 

Monk enters London. 

'Phe " Con\'enti(in " Parliament. 

Charles. the Second, lands at Dover, 
May, died 16S5. 

Union of Scotland and Ireland undone. 

Cavalier Parliament begins. 

Act of Ifniformity re-enacted. 

Puritan clergy driven out. 

Koyal Society at I.ondo)i. 
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1663 I 'is|)ensing Bill fails. 

1664 Convenlide Act. 

1665 Dutch War begins. 
Five Mile Act. 
Plague of London. 
jVt'w/oii's J he or Y of fluxions. 

1666 Fire of London. 

1667 The Dutch in the Medway. 
Dismissal of Clarendon. 
Peace of Preda. 

Lewis attacks Flanders. 
Milloii's " J'araih's(- Lost.'" 

1668 The Triple Alliance. 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Ashley shrinks back from toleration 
to Catholics. 

1670 Treaty of Dover. 

Bunyans " Pili^rinCs Progress 
written. 

1671 Milton's " Paradise Regained" and 

" .Sd?nson Agonistes.^^ 
A^ewton\s 'Pheory of Light. 

1672 Closing of the Exchequer. 
] >eclaration of Indulgence. 
War begins with Holland. 
Ashley made Chancellor. 

1673 r)eclaration of Indulgence withdrawn. 
The Test Act. 

Shaftesbury dismissed. 
Shaftesbury takes the lead of the 
Country Party. 

1674 Pill of Protestant Securities fails. 
Charles makes Peace with Holland. 
Danby Lord Treasurer. 

1675 'Preaty of mutual aid between Charles 

and Lewis. 

1677 Shaftesbury sent to the Tower. 

Pill for Security of the Church fails. 
Address of the Houses for War with 

France. 
Prince of ( )range marries Mary. 

1678 Peace of Nimeguen. 

<_)ates invents the Popish Plot. 

1679 New Parliament meets. 
Fall of I lanby. 

New Ministry with Shaftesbury at its 

head. 
Temjjle's jjlan for a new Council. 
Habeas Corpus Act passed. 
Exclusion Pill introduced. 



1679 Parliament dissolved. 
Shaftesbury dismissed. 

1680 Committee for agitation formed. 
Monmouth pretends to the throne. 
Petitioners and Abhorrers. 
Exclusion Pill thrown out by the 

Lords. 
Trial of Lord Stafford. 

1681 Parliament at Oxford. 
Treaty with France. 
Limitation Pill rejected. 
.Shaftesbury and Monmouth arrested. 

1682 Conspiiracy and fhght of Shaftesbury. 
Penn founds Pennsylvania. 

1683 Death of Shaftesbury. 
Kye House Plot. 

Execution of Lord Russell and Alger- 
non Sidney. 

1684 Town cloarters quashed. 
i\rmy increased. 

1685 James the Second, died I 701. 
Insurrection of Argyll and Mon- 
mouth. 

Battle of Sedgemoor, Jn/y 6. 
The Bloody Circuit. 
Army raised to 20,000 men. 
Revocation of Edict of Nantes 

1686 Test Act dispensed with by royal 

authority. 
Ecclesiastical Commission set up. 

1687 A'ewton's '•' Principia." 
Expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen. 
Dismissal of Lords Rochester and 

Clarendon. 
Declaration of Indulgence. 
'Phe Boroughs regulated. 
William of Orange protests against 

the Declaration. 
Tyrconnell made Lord Deputy in 

Ireland. 

1688 Clergy refuse to read the new De- 

claration of Indulgence. 
Pirth of James's son. 
In\itation to William. 
Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
Irish troops brought over to England. 
Lewis attacks Germany. 
William of Orange lands at Torbay. 
Flight of James. 



MODERN ENGLAND 



1689—1874 

1689 Convention Parliament. 1689 

Declaration of Ri^dits. 

■William and Mary made Kinp: 1690 
and Queen. 

William loims tlie Crand Alliance 

atjainst Lewis. 
Patlle of Killiecrankie,y///j' 27. 1691 

Sief^'e of Londonderr)'. 

Mill my Hill. 1692 

Toleration Pijj. 



Pill of Rights. 

.Secession of the Non-jurors. 

Abjuration Pill and Act of Grace. 

Pattle of P.eachy Head, /«;/<' 30. 

Battle of the Boyne, July i. 

William re|iulsed from Limerick. 

Paltleof .\ughrini, fulv. 

Ca])itulation and Treaty of Limerick 

INLnssacre of Glencoe. 

Pattle of La Ilogue, May 19. 
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1861 



1693 
1694 

1696 
1697 
1698 
1700 
1701 



1702 
1704- 

1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 

1709 
1710 

1712 
1713 
1714- 

1715 
1716 
1717 

1718 
1720 

1721 
1723 
1727 

1729 
1730 

1731 
1733 



1737 
1738 
1739 
174.0 
1742 
1743 
1745 



1746 

1748 

1751 

1754 

1755 

1756 



Sunderland's plan of a Ministry. 

Bank of England set up. 

Death of Mary. 

Currency restored. 

Peace of Ryswick. 

First Partition Treaty. 

Second Partition Treaty. 

]>uke cif Anjou becomes King of 

Spain. 
Act of Settlement passed. 
Death of James II. 
Anne, died 1 714. 
Battle of Blenheim, Aiti^iisf 13. 
Ilarley and St. John take office. 
Victories of Peterborough in Spain. 
Battle of Ramillies, May 23. 
Act of Union with Scotland. 
Dismissal of Ilarley and St. John. 
Battle of ( )udenarde. 
Battle of Malplarjuet. 
Trial of Sacheverell. 
Tory Ministry of Harley and St. John. 
iJismissal of Marlborough. 
Treaty of Utrecht. 
Georgje the First, died 1727. 
Ministry uf Townshend and Walpole. 
Jacobite Revolt under Lord Mar. 
The Septennial Bill. 
The Triple Alliance, 
Ministry of Lord Stanhope. 
The (Quadruple Alliance. 
Failure of the Peerage Bill. 
The South Sea Company. 
Ministry of Sir Robert ^^'alpole. 
E-xile of Bishop Atterbury. 
War with Austria and Spain. 
George the Second, died 1760. 
Treaty of Seville. 
Free ex]:)ortation of American rice 

allow ed. 
Treaty of \'ienna. 
Walpole's Excise Bill. 
War of the Polish Succession. 
Family compact between France and 

.S]iain. 
Death of (^ueen Caroline. 
The Metliodists appear in London. 
War declared with Spain. 
\\ ar (if the Austrian Succession. 
Resignation of Walpole. 
Battle of Dettingen, June 27. 
Ministry of Henry Pelham. 
Battle of Fontenoy, May 31. 
Charles Edward lands in Scotland. 
Battle of Prestonpans, Sept. 21. 
Charles Edward reaches Derby,Z)fc-.4. 
Battle of Falkirk, /(?//. 23. 
Battle of Culloden", April 16. 
Peace of Aixda-Chajielle. 
Clive's surprise of Arcot. 
Death of Henry Pelham. 
Ministry of Duke of Newcastle. 
The Seven Years' War. 
Defeat of General Braddock. 
Loss of Port Mahon. 



1756 Retreat of Admiral Byng. 

1757 Convention of Closter-Seven. 
Ministry of William Pitt. 
Battle of Plassey, ///-/a- 23. 

1758 CaptureofLouisburg and Cape Breton. 
Capture of Fort Duquesne. 

1759 Battle of Minden, ,//<i,7/j^/ i. 
Capture of Fort Niagara and Ticon- 

deroga. 
Wolfe's victory on Heights of 

Abraham. 
Battle of Quiberon Bay, Noi.'. 20. 

1760 George the Third, died 1820. 
Battle of Wandewash. 

1761 Pitt resigns office. 
Ministry of Lord Bute. 
Brindlefs Canal ot'cr the Irivcll. 

1763 Peace of Paris. 

Ministry of (jeorge Grenville. 
U'cdi^wood cstahlisltcs F'ott cries. 

1764 First expulsion of Wilkes from House 

of Commons. 
Hargreaves invents .Spinning Jenny. 

1765 Stamp Act passed. 
Ministry of Lord Rockingham. 
Meeting and protest of American 

Congress. 
JVat/ ini'enls .S/ea/n Engi)ie. 

1766 Repeal of Stani]) Act. 
Ministry of Lord Chatham. 

1768 Ministry of the Duke of Grafton. 
Second expulsion of Wilkes. 

Arkw right ini'ents Spinning Maehine. 

1769 Wilkesthree times elected for Middle- 

sex. 
House of Commons seatsCol. Luttrell. 
Occupation of Boston by British 

troops. 
Letters of funiiis. 

1770 Chatham's proposal of Parliamentan' 

Reform. 
Ministry of Lord North. 

1771 Last attempt to present Parliamentary 

rejiorting. 
Beginning of tlie great English Jour- 
nals. 

1773 Hastingsappointed Governor-General. 
Boston tea-riots. 

1774 Military occupation of Boston. 
Its port closed. 

Massachusetts Charter altered. 
Congress assembles at Philadelphia. 

1775 Rejection of Chatham's jilan <if con- 

ciliation. 
Skirmish at Lexington. 
Americans, under Washington, besiege 

Boston. 
Battle of Bunker's Hill. 
Southern Colonies expel their liover- 

nors. 

1776 Croinpton invents the Mule. 
Arnold invades Canada. 
Evacuatinn of Boston. 
Declaration of Independence, fulv 4. 
Battles of P.rnc)klvn and Trenton. 
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1776 
1777 



1778 
1779 

1780 
1781 
1782 



1783 



1784 



1785 



1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 



1790 



1791 



1792 



1793 



1794 



1796 
1797 



Adam Sin nil's " W'callli of Na/ioiis." 

Hattlc of Biaiulywine. 

Surrender of Saratoga, 0</. 17. 

Chatham jirojioses Federal Union. 

Washini^ton at \'alley Porj^e. 

Alliance of france and Spain with 
United Slates. 

Death of Chatham. 

Siege of Gibraltar. 

Armed Neutrality of Northern 
Towers. 

The Irish Volunteers. 

Capture of Charlestown. 

Descent of llyder AJi on the Carnatic. 

Defeat of Ilyder at I'tjrto Novo. 

Surrender of Cornw allis at Vorktown. 

Ministry of Lord Rockingham. 

Victories of Rodney. 

Repeal of Poynings' jVct. 

Pitt's P>ill for Parliamentary Reform. 

liurke's Bill of Economical Reform. 

Shelhurne Ministry. 

Repulse of Allies from Gibraltar. 
Treaties (jf Paris and Versailles. 
Coalition Ministry of Pox and North. 

Fox's India liill. 

Ministry of Pitt. 

Pitt's India Pill. 

Financial Reforms. 

Parliamentary Reform Bill. 

Free I'rade Bdl Ijctween England 
and Ireland. 

Trial of Warren Hastings. 

Treaty of Commerce with France. 

The Regency Bill. 

Meeting of States-General at Ver- 
sailles. 
New French Constitution. 
Triple Alliance for defence of Turkey. 
C'uarrel over Nootka S<jund. 
Pitt defends Poland. 
Burke s " Rithctioiii on tlic Frcnili 

Revolution."' 
Representative Government set up in 

Canada. 
Fox's Libel Act. 
Burke's ''Appeal from the A'ezv to the 

Old irhlo-s." 
Pitt hinders Holland from j<jining the 

Coalition. 
F'rance opens the Scheldt. 
Pitt's efforts for ])eace. 
The United Irishmen, 
i'rance declares War 1 m Englanil. 
Part of Whigs join Pitt. 
F'.nglish army lands in F'landers. 
English dri\'en from Toulon, 
l^nglish driven from Holland. 
.Sus])ension of IIal)eas Ciir|ius .\cl. 
Victiiiy I if 1,1 ird 1Iii\m.-, /////i' i. 
Ihirki'\ " I .( ttei's (>n ii /v''.;'Vi idi' J'eoii." 
iMlgland all IMC in I In- War with 

France. 
Battle ol ( ':nii| iirdi i\\ 11. 
Baltic <if ( 'ape Si. \ iiiceiil. 



1798 Irish revolt crushed at Vinegar Hill. 
Battle of the Nile. 

1799 Pitt revives the Coalition against 

I'rance. 
Con(juest of Mysore. 

1800 .Surrender of Malta to English Fleet. 
Armed Neutralityof Northern Powers. 
Act of Union with Ireland. 

1801 George the Third rejects Pitt's Plan 

of Catholic Emancipation. 
Administratirjn of Mr. Addington. 
Surrender of French aimy in Egypt. 
Battle of Copenhagen. 

1802 Peace of Amiens. 

/'iililieat/on ol '' ILdinhuri^h Review.^' 

1803 \\'ar declared against Buonaparte. 
]-!alile of Assaye. 

1804 Second Ministry of Pitt. 

1805 P>attle of Trafalgar, Oit. 21. 

1806 Death of Pitt, /?;/. 23. 
Ministry of Lord Grenville. 
Death of Fox. 

1807 < )rders in Council. 
Abolition of Slave Trade. 
Ministry of Duke rif Portland. 
Seizure of 1 tanish Fleet. 

1808 Battle of \'imiera, and Convention of 

Cintra. 

1809 America jiasses Non-Intercourse Act. 
Battle of Corunna,y(z;/. 16. 
Wellesley dri\es Soult from Oporto. 
Battle of Talavera, ////r 2S. 
F2\]iedition against Walcheren. 
Ministry nf .Spencer Perce\al. 
Revival of Parliamentary Reform. 

1810 iJattle of Busaco. 
Lines of Torres \'edras. 

1811 Prince of Wales becomes Regent. 
Battle of Fuentes d'tJnorc, J/ay 5. 
Luddite Riots. 

1812 Assassination of Spencer Perceval. 
Ministry of Lord Liverpool. 

Storm of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badaji:!/. 

America declares War against Eng- 
land. 

Battle of Salamanca, /iilv 22. 

Wellington retreats from Burgos. 

\ ictories ol American trigates. 

1813 Battle of Vitoria, A///< 2\. 
Battles of the Pyrenees. 
Wellington enters France, 0<.t. 
Americans attack Canada. 

1814 Bailie of ( )rthes. 

Battle of Toulouse, .-7/^// 10. 
Battle of Chip]u'\\a, /nly. 
Raid upon Washington. 
P«ritish re]iulses at Plattslnn-g and 
New ( >rlcans. 

1815 Panic or(^>nalre Bras. /////,• 16. 
Bailie ol Waterloo, /nno iS. 
Treaty of Vienna. 

1819 Mnncheskr Massacre. 

1820 Calo Slreel Conspiracy. 
Georpre the Fourth, died iSjo. 
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1820 
1822 
1823 
1826 



1827 



1828 
1829 
1830 



1831 
1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 
1838 
1839 



1840 



1841 
1842 



Bill tor the Queen's Divorce. 1842 

Canning Foreign Minister. 

Mr. lluskisson joins the Ministry. 

Expedition to Portugal. 

Recognition of South American 

States. 1845 

Ministry of Mr. Canning. 1846 

Ministry of Lord (.loderich. 
Battle of Xa\arino. 

Ministry of Duke of Wellington. 1848 

Catholic Kniancipation I^,ill. 

"William the Fourth, died 1S37. 1849 

Ministry of Lord Lirey. 
0/'f>i/)ix' ('/ Liverpool and Maiii/ics/tr 1852 

J\aihi',iv. 
Refi->rm Agitation. 1854 

rarlianientary Reform F.ill passed, 

/iiiu- 7. 
Supjiression of Colonial Slavery. 1855 

East Indian trade thrown open. 
^Ministry of Lord Melbourne. 1856 

New Poor Law. 1857 

System of National Education begun. 1858 
^Iinistry of Sir Robert Peel. 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne replaced. 
Municipal Corporation Act. 
General Registration Act. 1859 

Civil Marriages Act. 1865 

Victoria. 1866 

Fc^rmatiim I >f Anti-Corn-Law League. I 1867 
Committee of Pri\y Council for Edu- ' 1868 

cation instituted. 
Demands for a People's Charter. 1869 

Revolt in Canada. 
War with China. 1870 

Occupation of Cabul. 
(Quadruple Alliance with France, 1871 

Prirtugal and Spain. 
Bombardment of Acre. 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel. 1872 

Income Tax revived. 1874 



Peace with (^'hina. 

Ma-ssacre of English Army in 
Affghanisian. 

\'ietiiries of Pdlloek in Affghanistan. 

Annexation of Scinde. 

Battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshali. 

liattle of Sobraon. 

Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Ministry of Lord Jnhn Russell. 

•Suppression 'if the (.'hartists and Irish 
rebels. 

\ ictory of Cioojerat. 

Annexation of the Punjaub. 

Ministry of Lord Derby. 

Ministry of Lord Aberdeen. 

Alliance with France against Russia. 

Siege o( Sebastopol. 

Battle of Inkermann, \o7\ 5. 

Ministry of Lord Palmerston. 

Capture of Sebastopol. 

Peace of Paris with RiLssia. 

.Se]i(i)' Mutiny in Bengal. 

.Seivereignty nf India transferred to 
the Crown. 

Volunteer movement. 

Second Ministry of Lord Derby. 

Second Ministry of Lord Palmerston, 

Ministr)' of Lord Russell. 

Third Ministry of Lord Derby. 

Parliamentary Reform Bill. 

Ministry of Mr. Fiisraeli. 

Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. 

Disestablishment nf E|iiscopal Church 
in Ireland. 

Irish Land Bill. 

Education Bill. 

Abolition of religious tests in Univer- 
sities. 

Armv Bill. 

Ballot Bill. 

Secoml Ministrv of Mr. Disraeli. 
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KINGS OF THE HOUSE OF CERDIC, FROM ECGBERHT 







ECGBERHT, 

r. 802-839. 








/ETHELWULF, 

r. 839-857. 
1 


1 
/ethp:li;ald, 

r. 857-So.j. 




1 
/ETHELIiERHT, 

r. 860-866. 


1 1 
^THEERED I. y^EFRED = f.alhswith 
r. 866-871. r. 871-901. I 

1 




1 
EADWARD 

THK KI.IJKl;, 

>■• 901-925- 

i 




ED, 

555- 


1 
it:THEL.STAN, 

r. 925-940. 




1 

EADMUND, =.i'//i 
r. 940-946. 


^i/ti. 

1 
GAI 

9-975 


EADR] 

r. 946- 


( 

eadwk;, 

r. 955-959- 




I. .Kthcljhrd --^ EAE 
r- 95 


i, = 


= 2. .'Elfthryth. 


1 
EADWARD 

-IHE MAKTVK, 

r. 975-973. 




I. Xante - 
uncertain 


1 
= .-ETHEERED 11. = 

r. 97S-1016, 


~ 2. r'.ntiita of 

XortnanJy = 2. Cnut, 

j r. 1017-1035. 


1 

EADMUND TRONsiuE, 

r. Ap. 23-Nov. 30, 

1016. 

vt. Juild^yth. 




ki 


1 1 1 
/Elfred, EADWARD Harthacnut. 
lied 1036, Till-. r. 1040-1042. 

CONFESSOR, 

r. 1042-1066. 


\ 
Eadmund. 




1 

Eadward, 

d. 1057. 

vt. Agallta. 






Eadgar, 
eltcted 
Kint; in 

1006. 




Margaret, 

d. 1003. 

i„. Mako'liit III. 

Kin^ of Scots. 


Chri.stina, 
a nun. 






Matilda, 

d - mo. 

tit. Ileiiyy /. 

King of 

Kn^latid. 











THE DANISH KINGS 



.SWEIN FORKr.E.VRJ>, 
d. 1014. 



CNUT = I'.tiittta of Xoriiianiiy, tviJoiv 
r. 1016-1035. of Kiiii; .Kthctfcd 1 1. 



SwogcM. HARALD, 

r, 1035-1040. 



1 1 ART Fi AC NUT, 
r. 1040-1042. 



nirs^itititatc. 



DUKES OF THE NORMANS 



i<S67 



DUKES OF THE NORMANS 



HROLF, 

ist Duke of the Normans, 
r. 911-927. 

WILLIAM 

LONGSWOIJD, 

r. 927-943. 
RICHARD 

THE FE.Xin.KSS, 

r. 943-996- 



RICHARD 

THE GOOD, 

r. 996-1026. 



Kmma 
;//. I. .Kthclrcd n. of 

Kng/and. 

111. 2. Cnut of England 

and DciuuarU. 



RICHARD III. 

r. 1026-102S. 



ROBERT 

THr-: ma(;mkicen T, 

r. 1028-1035. 



WILLIAM 

THE CONQliKROR, 

r. 1035-1087. 



ROBERT II. 

r. 10S7-1096 

(from 1096 to HOC 

the r)uchv \va.s 

held by'his 
brother William), 

and iioo-i 106 
(when he was over- 
thrown at TinL'he- 
brai by his 
brother Henry), 



WILLIAM 

RUFl'S. 

r. 1096-1100. 



HENRY I. 

r. 1106-1135. 



Matilda, 
m. GEO F FRY, 

COUNT OF ANJUl' 
AND MAINE 

(who won the 

Duchy from 

Stephen). 



Adela. 

;;/. Stcphcyi. 

Count of Blois. 



STEPHEN 

OK KLOIS. 

s. 1 135. 



HENRY II. 

invested with the 

L)uchv ii=,i, 

d. I'iSg.' 



RICHARD 

THE I.MlN HEART, 

r. 1189-1199. 



JOHN, 

r. 1199-1204 

(when Normandy was conquered 

by France). 
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Claim of EDWARD III. to the French Crown 



PHILIP III. 

THE BOLD, 

r. 1270-1285. 



PHILIP IV. 

THE I'.MK, 

r. 1285-1314. 



Charles, Count 
of Valois. 
d. 132s. 



LEWIS X. 

r. 1314-1316. 



PHILIP V. 

THE LONG, 
r. 1316-1322. 



CHARLES IV. 

THE FAIR, 

r. 1322 — 1328. 



I 

Isabel, 

lit. Edzvard n. 

i^f Ens^lcind. 



PHILIP VI. 

OF Valois, 
r. 1328-1350. 



JOHN I. 

15 N0V.-19 Nov 
1316. 



Edward III. 
of England. 



JOHN II. 

THE GOOD, 
r. I 350-1 364. 



Descent of HENRY IV. 



HENRV III 



EDWARD I. 



Edmund 
Earl of Lancaster. 



EDWARD II. 



EDWARD III. 



Thomas, 

Earl of Lancaster, 

beheaded 1322. 



Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster. 



Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster. 



Inlni of < 'launt, 
Diikc cjf L;i[icaster. 



lUanche 
of Lanca.ster. 



HENRY IV 



HOUSE OF YORK 



1869 
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Abbo of Fleury, no 

Abbot, Archbislio]i of Canterbury, 95S, 1062 

Abercorn, see of, 63, 66, 352 

Abercromby, General, 1652, 1793 

Aberdeen, Earl of, 1844 

Aberffraw, jirinces of, 309, 31S 

" Abhorrers," 1423 

Aboukir, battle of, 1793 

Aclea, battle of, 86 

Acre, siege of, 1774 

bombardment of, 1S38 
Addington's Ministry, 1792, 1799 
Adelard of Bath, 247, 261 
Admonition to I'arliament, 957 
^Ifheah, Archbishop of Canterbury, 117, 123 
Alfred, King of Wessex, 88 

his rule, 90 — 93 

character, 93—95 

literary work, 95 — 98 

struggle with Danes, 88, 89, 98 

death, 99 

" Sayings of," 229 
Alfred, the /Etheling, 127, 128 
/Elle, King of Deira, 31 
^Elle, King of the South Saxons, iS 
/Ethelbald, King of IMercia, 68, 69, 74 
.Ethelberht, King of Kent, 30 — 34 
^Ethelficed, Lady of the Mercians, 92, 99, loO 
yEthelfrith, King of Northumbria, 34, 35 
yEthelgifu, mother-in-law of Eadwig, 106, 107 
^Ethelred, Ealdorman of Mercia, 92, 98, 99 
aEthelred, King of Mercia, 63, 66, 67 
yEthelred the First, King of Wessex, 87, 88 
/Ethelred the Unready, King of Wessex, 114 

marriage, 1 16, 144 

flight to Normandy, 117, 144 

death, 122 
yEthelric, King of Bernicia, 23, 29 
ylUhelstan, King of Wessex, loi — 103 
.luhelthryth (Etheldreda), S., 60 
.Ethelwold, liishop of Winchester, loS 
.Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, 86, 87 
Affghanistan, war in, 1839, 1S40 
Agincourt, battle of, 520, 521 
Agitators, Council of, 1191 

Agriculture, changes in, 469 — 477, 568, 7S0— 7S1 
Aidan, S., 44, 46, 47 
Aislabie, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1592 



Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace of, 1370, 1628 

Albeniarle, Stejihen of, 166 

Alberoni, Cardinal, 1587, 15S8 

Alcluyd, 74 

Alcuin, 79 

Aldfrith the Learned, King of Northumbria, 69 

Aldgate, Priory ol Holy Trinity at, 181 

Alexander the First, Czar of Russia, 1806 

Alexander the Third, King of Scots, 359 

Allen, Dr., Si 7 

Alliance, Grand, 1492, 1539 

Holy, 1S32 

Triple, 1370, 1586— 1588 

Quadruple, 1 838 
Alma, battle of, 1844 
Almanza, battle of, 1565 
Almeida, siege of, 181 2 
Alva, Duke of, 770, S24 

America, English settlements in, 1044 — 105 1, 
1661, 1662 

rivalry with the French, 1632 — 163-I, 1651 — 

1655 
religion and government, 1663, 1664 
relations with England, 1664, 1679, 1680 
struggle for self-taxation, 16S0, 1681, 1695 — 

1697 
Congress, 1 682, 1699, 1701, 1703 
L)eclaration of Independence, 1703 
alliance with France, 1705 
war with England, 1701 — 1704, 1712 
embargoand non-intercourse, 1813 — 1814, iSiS 
war with England, 1S18, 1821 — 1823 
civil war, iS4(') 
Spanish settlements, 1043 
their trade with English, 1601 

Amherst, General, 1652, 1655 

Amiens, Mise of, 296 
Peace of, 1795 

Anderida, 18 

Andredsweald, iS 

Angeln, i 

Anglesey conquered by Eadwine, 38 

Anglia, East, settlement of the Engle in, 19 
submits to Penda, 39 — 41 
seized by Offa, 82 
revolts from Mercia, ih'd. 
conquered by Danes, 86 — 88 
earldom of, 123 
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INDEX 



Anjnu, Counts of, 185 — 191 
Anjou, Duke of, suitor of Elizabeth, S28, S32 
Anne, (laughter of James the Second, deserts him, 
i486 

her relations with the Marlboroughs, 1519, 
1541, 1543, 1563 

Queen, 1545 

her Bounty, 1556 

death, 1576 
Anne of Bohemia, wife o[ Richard the Second, 508 
Anselm, S., 136 — 13S 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 167 

exiled, 168 

recalled, 169 

supports Henry the First, 182 
Anti-Corn Law League, 1S42 
Appeal, Henry the Second's court of, 211 
Aquitaine, loss of, 448 
Arcot, Clive's capture of, 1631 
Argyle, Earl and Marquis of, Presbyterian leader, 
1 124, 1 19S, 1205, 1216 

beheaded, 1359, 1445 
Argyll, Earl of, his condemnation, rebellion and 

death, 1445 
Aristotle, study of, in Middle Ages, 256, 261, 262, 

287 
Arkwright invents spinning-machine, 1732 
Arlington, Bennet, Earl of, 1366, 1369 

forms Triple Alliance, 1370, 1371 

share in Treaty of Dover, 1372, 1375 

dismissed, 1395 
Arlotta, mother of William the Conqueror. 139 
Armada, Spanish, 835 — 841 

second, S91 
Arminians, or Latitudinarians, 672, 673 
Arms, Assize of, 209 
Arm)', standing, its origin, 1361 

increased by James the Second, 144S 

subject to control of Parliament, 1505 

purchase in, abolished, 1S4S 
Army Plot, 11 23 

Arthur, romances and legends of, 226, 227,316,317 
Arthur of Brittany, 21S 
Arthur, son of Henry the Seventh, 61 1 
Articles of Religion, 673 

the Six, 703 

repealed, 71 1 

Forty-two, 714 

Thirty-nine, 762 

Three, 957, 960 
Artillery, results of its introduction, 589 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 507 50S 
Arundel, I'^arl of. Lord Privy Seal, 141^7 
Arundel, I'larl nf, jiatron of Caxton, 581 
Ascue, Anne, 709 
Ashdown, l)attle of, 88 
Ashley, Lord, si;e Cooper 

opi^oses Act of Uniformity, 1330 

heads the Presbyterians, 1366 

his scheme of I'mleslanl coiiiprehension, 
1367 



terms of tolerali( 



"1, 1377 



Chancellor, 1379 ; .u'c 
Assandun, battle of, 122 
Asser, 95 



Shaftesbury 



Assize of Arms, 209 

of Clarendon, 210 

of Northampton, 211 
Astley, Sir Jacob, 11 75 
Aston, Sir Arthur, 1209, 1210 
Athelney, 89, 96 
Athenree, battle of, 903 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, 1592 
Aughrim, battle of, 15 16 
Augsburg, league of, 1479 
Augustine, S., his mission to England, 31 — 34 
Austerlitz, battle of, 1801 
Austria joins the Grand Alliance, 1492 

war of succession in, 1603 — 1605 

policy during P>ench war, 1749, 1751, 1756, 
1774— 1775, iSoi, 1820 
Avaux, Count of, 1503 
Aylesford, battle of, 15 
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Babixgton's Plot, S 
Bacon, Francis, 881- 

his plea for Church reform, 973 

fall, 1008 — loio 

death, lOio 
Bacon, Roger, 262 — 266 
Badajoz stormed, 1818 
Badby, John, 514 
Badon, Mount, battle of, 19 
Bteda, 71 — 74 

^Elfred's translation of, 97 
" Balance of power," 1577, 157S 
Ball, John, 461, 483, 484, 486 
Balliol, P^dward, 410, 412, 413 
Balliol, John, 359 — 364 
Bal merino, Earl of, 1627 
Baltimore, Calvert, Lord, 1049 
Bamborough, 23, 47 

Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 958, 9S6 
Bangor, monks of, slain, 35 
Bank of lingland founded, 1526 
Bannockburn, battle of, 40S 
Bantry Bay, battle in, 15 11 
Baptists, 1 1 78 
Barbury Hill, battle of, 20 
Bards, the Welsh, 306—309, 313—315 
Barebones, Praise-God, 1234 
Barlow, Bishop of St. David's, 700 
Barnet, battle of, 559 

Barons, their relations with the Conqueror, i q6, 
158, 163, 164 

with Henry the P'irst, 1S2, 1S3 

with Henry the Second, 208 — 209 

with John, 234, 23:;, 237 — 239 

council of, api^ointed to enforce the Charter. 

otier the crown to Lewis, 244 

([uarrel with Henry the Third, 292, 293 

war with him, 206 — 298 

greater rnd lesser, 330 

their rule, 388 — 3S0 

struggle with lulward the First, 389 — 391, 

394—305 
effects of llundied Wars' War on, '^jO — 5:53 
their decline, 564 — 565 
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1S79 



Regent 



<if George tlie Third, 
of France, 534 — 



Barons — coiitimicd. 

Henry the Seventh's dealings with, 590, 591 

Nortliern, rise against Elizabeth, 773 
Barrier, the Dutch, 1537 
Bartholomew's Day, S., massacre of, S26 

the English, 1331 
Basing House, siege of, 1173, '^74 
Bastille destroyed, 1747 
Bates's case, 9S9 
Bath, Henry de, 274 
Bautzen, battle of, 1S20 
Baxter, Richard, 1331, 1339, 1367, 145S 
Baylen, French surrender at, 1S09 
Beachy Head, battle of, 151 7 
Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 530 

Cardinal, 543 
Beaufort, house oi, its claims to the Crown, 54S 
Beaufort, Margaret, sec Richmond 
Beaumont, palace of, 252 
Bee, abbey of, 136 
Beckford, Alderman, 1644 
Bedford, Duke of, minister 

1677, 16S7 
Bedford, John, Duke of. 

536' 543' 544 
Bedloe, 1407 
Beket, Gilbert, 171, 172 

site of his house, 196 ■< 

Beket, Thomas, 196, 197 

Chancellor, 199 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 201 

quarrel with Henry the Second, 202 — 205 

death, 207 

canonized, //'. 

desecration of his shrine, 701 
Belesme, Robert of, 1S2, 311 
Bellahoe, battle of, 907 
Bellasys, Lord, 1457 
Benedict Biscoji, 55, 71 
" Benedict of Peterborough," 223 
" Benevolences" under Edward the Fourth 

under Wolsey, 640, 641 

under James the First, 996 
Bensington, battle of, 76 
Bentham, Jeremy, 1S17 
Beorhtric, King of Wessex, 7S, So 
Beornwulf, King of Mercia, J>2 
Bemicia, kingdom of, 23 

joined \\ith Deira, //'., 29 
Bertha, wife of .^uhelberht of Kent, 31 
Berwick, r)uke of, 1551, 1565 
Berwick stormed by Edward the Fir^t, 363 

taken by Bruce, 400, 409 

regained by England, 412 

its ]iecu]iar position, 413 

pacification at, 11 09 
Beverley, Alfred of, 226 
Bible, Wyclif's translation of, 46S 

its effects, 504 

in Bohemia, 50S 

translation jiromiscd by I lenry the Eighth, 659 

Tyndale's, 659, 695—697 

Coverdale's, 673 

the Geneva, 1058 

effects of, on En and, 935 — 937 
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Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, defies lOdwanl I In- l''irsl, 

395 
Bigod, Hugh, Earl, of Norfolk, 292, 294 

Birinus, 44 

Bishops, mode of app(jinting, 666, 667 

James the First's theory of, 9S0 

expelled from Flouse of Lords, 11 19 

restored, 1328 

position under the Georges, 160S, 1609 

the Seven, 1461 — 1463 
Black LJeath, the, 47S— 479 
Blake defends Taunton, 1213 

blockades Rupert in the Tagus, //'. 

struggle with the Dutch, 1225, 1227, 122S 

with Spain, 1261, 1267 

his corpse outraged, 1327 
Blenheim, battle of, 1553— 1555 
Bloreheath, battle of, 550 
Blucher, Marshal, 1824, 1S26 
Bohemia, effects of Wyclifs writings in, 50S 

struggle against Austria, 1005 — 1007 
Boleyn, Anne, 646, 649, 664, 665, 6S9 
Bolingbroke, \'iscount {sec St. John), 1569 

rivalry with Harley, I57I — '573 

joins the Pretender, 1580 

returns, 1599 
Bombay ceded to England, 1345, 1629 
Boniface, S. (Winfrith), 78 
Boniface VHL, Pope, 367, 394 
Boniface of Savoy, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

272, 273 
Bonner, Bishop of London, 719, 723, 725, 935 
Born, Bertrand de, 214 
Borodino, battle of, 181 9 
Boroughbridgc, battle of, 401 
Boroughs, early English, 369 — 372 

their representation in Parliament, 300, 
335—342 

restriction of franchise in, c;27, 528 

changes in representatiim, S08 

new, created under the Tudors, 98 1 

the Five, 92, 99 
Boscawen, Admiral, 1652 
Boston (Lincolnshire), its foundation, 60 
Boston (Massachusetts) occupied by British troops, 
1695 

tea-riots, 1696 

port closed, 1697 

siege of, 1 701 — 1702 
Boswonh Field, battle of, 587 
Both well, Earl of, 767 — 770 
Botulf founds Boston, 60 
Boulogne, Eustace, Count of, 131, 151 
Boulogne, Napoleon's camp at, 1799 
I-Jouvines, battle of, 237 
]5oyle, chemist, 1303 
Boyne, battle of, 15 14 
" Boys," the, 1599 
Braddock, General, 1634 
Bradford, battle of, 62 
Bradshaw, John, 1200, 1231. 1242, 1327 
Brandywine, battle of, 1704 
Breaute, Faukes de, 266, 268 
Breda, Peace of, 1366 
Bremen, dispute about, 1 1588 
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Breslau, Peace of, 1621 

Bretigny, treaty of, 444 

Brigham, treaty of, 359 

Brindley, engineer, 1729 

Bristol, Earl of, 1366 

Bristol, slave-trade at, in, 165. 9S5 

siege of, 1 146 

surrender, 1 148 

West Indian Trade, 1595 
Britain, Great, 1559 
Britain under the Romans, 8, 9 

attacked hy Picts and Scots, 9, 10 

English conijuest of, 12 — 23 
Britons, extermination of, 16, 17 

defeat at Divgsastan, 34 

end of their dominion, 82 
Brooklyn, battle of, 1703 
Browne, Archbishop of Dublin, 915, 916 
Browne's Pastorals, 1094 
Brownists, 962, 963, 1049, 11 77 
Bruce, David, 412, 413, 431, 43S 
Bruce, Edward, 903 
Bruce, Robert, the elder, 361, 367 
Bruce, Robert, the younger, murders Comyn, 404 

crowned, ih. 

his successes, 406 — 409 

truce with England, 409 

acknowledged king, 411 

dies, 412 
Brunanburh, battle i)f, 103 
Brunswick, Duke of, 1757 
Brunswick, Ferdinand, Prince of, 1649, 1650, 

1669 
Buckingham, IHike of, beheaded, 639, 640 
Buckingham, George \'illiers, Duke of, looi, I002 

his policy, 1021, 1024 — 1025 

impeached, 1027 — 1029 

expedition to Kochelle, 1033 

slain, 1039 
Buckingham, second Duke of, 1291, 1301, 1377 

negotiates with Holland, 1379 

dismissed, 1395 

imprisoned, 1399 
Bulmer, Eady, burnt, 6S5 
Bunker's Hill, battle of, 1701 
Bunyan, John, 950—952, 1339— 1 341 

his " Pilgrim's I'rogress," 1343 — 1345 

released, 1379 

refuses Indulgence, 145S 
l>uonaparte, yose|ih. King of Najiles and Spain, 

180S, 1S19 
Buonaparte, Napoleon, 1767 

successes in Italy, 1769 

in Egypt, 1773 

designs on S)-iia, 1774 

I''irst Consul, ///. 

victor)' al Marengo, ih. 

Conlinent;d System, 1792 

schemes of coii(|Ufsl , 1793, i797 

France uiidir liim, i 797 

wai- (lrclarc(| ngainsl, ih. 

threatens iiiMisidn df Ijiglaiul, 1 799 ; sec 
\a))oK'i in 
Burdett, Sir Fi;ini is, 1 Si 7 
Burford, lialth- of, (j() 



Burgh, Hubert de, 246, 266, 270, 271 

Burgos, siege of, 181 9 

Burgoyne, General, 1704 

Burgundy, Charles the liold, Duke of, 55S 

P.urgundy, John, Duke of, 518, 525 

I^.urgundy, Philip, Duke of, 525, 535, 542, 543 

Burke, Edmund, 1683 — 1686 

supports American demands, 1699 

his Bill of Economical Reform, 1722 

moves impeachment <)[ Hastings, 1741 

hostility to the Revolution, 1750 — 1755, 1757 

quarrel with Fox, 1753 

" Letters on Regicide Peace," 1769 

death, 1771 

Burleigh, Lord, S35 ; sec Cecil 

Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, 1310, 1509 

Busaco, battle of, 181 2 

Bute, Earl of, 1671, 1672, 1676 
his policy in America, 1680 

Butler, Bishop, 13 10 

Butler's " Hudibras," 1290 

Byng, Admiral, 1635 



" Cabal," the, T414 

Cabinet, its origin, 1412 — 1415 

Cabot, Sebastian, 594, 1043 

Cabul occupied, 183S 

Cade, John, 546, 548 

Cadiz, English descent on, S91 

blockaded, 162 i 
Cadwallon, king of the Welsh, 39, 41 
Ca;dmon, 52 — 54 

Caen, University founded by Bedford at, 543 
Calais, siege of, by Edward the Third, 43S — 440 

ceded to him, 444 

lost, 731 
Calcutta, its origin, 1629 

Black Holt' of, 1648 
Calne, council of, 113 
Cambray, league of, 611 

treaty of, 649 
Cambridge, George, Duke of, 1573 ; sec George 

the Second 
Cambridge, the New Learning at, 60S 

Erasmus at, //'., 616 

Protestants al, 697 
Camden, Soo 
Campbell, Sir Colin, 1S45 
Campeggio, Cardinal, 648, 649 
Camperdown, battle of, 1771 
Camjiian, Jesuit, S19 — S21 
Campo Formio, Treaty of, 1769 
Canada, conquest of, 1651 — 1655 

ceded by France, 1672 

Constitution granted to, 1753 

American in\asions of, 1821 

revolt in, 1837 
Canals, 1729 
Canning, George, l'"oreign Secretary, 1S06 

his policy, /A., 1807, 1809 

retires, iSi i 

supports Catholic emancipation, 1817 

returns to office, 1832 

death, //'. 
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Canons of 1604, 9S6 


Ceorls, 6 


of 1636, 1091 


Cerdic, first King of West Saxons, 19, 20 


Canterbury, royal city of Kent, 31 


Ceylon won by England, 1769 


Augustine at, ^^ 


Chad, see Ceadda 


becomes the ecclesiastical centre of England, 


Chalgrove Field, battle of, 1 148 


5S, 59 , 


Chalus, siege of, 218 


Theodore's school at, 71 


Chambers, Alderman, 1073 


sacked liy Danes, 117 


Chancellor, Richard, 7S9 


historians of, 222 


Chancellor, the, his office, 183, 325, 326 


Cape of Good Hope won by England, 1769 


Chancery, Court of, 325, 326 


Cardigan, conquest of, 312 


Chantries suppressed, 708 


Carlisle conquered by Ecgfrith, 62 


Charford, battle of, 19 


Cuthbert at, 63, 65 


Charles (the First), Prince, negotiations for his 


Mary Stuart at, 771 


marriage, 1002, 1012 


Carolinas, their settlement, 1661 


goes to Madrid, 1017 


Caroline of Anspach, wife of George the Second, 


his character, 1019 


1596, 1599 


marriage, 1023 


Carteret, Lord, 1621, 1623 


King, //'. 


Carthusians, victims of T. Cromwell, 679 


policy, //'. 


Cartwright, Thomas, 953 — 955, 964 — 966 


protects Buckingham, 1027, 1029, 1030, 1038 


Carucage, 242 


levies forced loan, 1030 


Cassel, battle of, 1400 


consents to Petition of Right, 1037 


Castlebar, battle of, 17S5 


his personal government, 1067 — 1075 


Castlemaine, Countess of, 13S0 ; .(-(V Cleveland 


dealings with Scotland, 1090, iioi, 1103, 


Castlereagh, Lord, 1791, iSii, iSiS, 1S32 


1105 — mo, 1124 


Catesby, Robert, 9S6 


tries to arrest five members, 11 33 — 11 35 


Catharine of Aragon, wife of Henry the Eighth, 


attempt on Hull, 1139 


611, 646, 647, 64S, 664 


raises standard at Nottingham, 1141 


Catharine of Braganza, wife of Charles the Second, 


campaign of 1642, 1142 — 1144 


1364 


besieges Gloucester, 1149 


Catharine of Erance, wife of Henry the Fifth, 525 


negotiates with Confederate Catholics, 1150 


Catharine the Second, Empress of Russia, 1748, 


movements in 1644, 11 57 — 11 60 


.1756 


negotiates at LLxbridge, 11 70 


Catholics, Roman, their position under Eliza- 


defeated at Naseby, 1171 — 1173 


beth, 761, 762, 774, S20 


treaty with the Irish, 1175 


revolt, 773, 774 


goes to Scotch camp, 11 85 


revival, 817— Si 9, 969 


sold to Parliament, 1187 


laws against them relaxed, 9S3 


seized by army, 1 1 92 


priests banished, 1336 


flies, 1 194 


prospects under Charles the Second, 1363 


prisoner, 1 1 95 


excluded from Lidulgence, 1377 


seized again, 1200 


their hopes, 14D3, 1404 


trial, 1200, 1202 


excludec from Parliament, 1407 


death, 1202 


admitted to office, &c., by Limes the Second, 


Charles the Second proclaimed King in Scotland, 


1453 


1205 


Confederate, 11 26, 11 50 


negotiates with the Scots, 121 3 


condition in Ireland, 1775 


crowned at Scone, 121 7 


struggles for emancipation, 17S1 — 1783, 


defeated at Worcester, 12 18, 1 21 9 


1790— 1791, 1S06, 1832— 1833 


restored, 1277, 1278 


Cato Street cons]iiracy, 1S31 


character, 1351 — 1356 


" Cavaliers," 1132 


policy, 1356— 135S 


Cavendish, Lord, 1381, 1411, 1423; .rtv Devon- 


army, 1361 


shire 


plans of Catholic toleration, 1361 — 1363 


Cawnpore, massacre of, 1S45 


conversion, 1373 


Caxton, William, 575 — 584 


negotiates with Lewis, 1373 — 1375 


Ceadda, Bishop of Mercia, 48, 49 


relations with Parliament, 1 381, 1394 — 1397, 


Ceadwalla, King of Wessex, 67 


1399, 1400 


Ceawlin, King of Wessex, 20 


relations with Lewis, 1398, 1403, 1409 


Cecil, Robert, see Salisbury 


plan for James's succession. 141 6 


Cecil, William, 756, 772, 774 ; see Burleigh 


change in his temper, 1421 


Centwine, King of Wessex, 66 


treaty with France, 1427 


Cenwealh, King of Wessex, 62 


triumjih over Country part), 1427, 142S, 


Cenwulf, King of Mercia, 82 


1431 — 1433 


Ceolfrid, founder of Larrow, 71 


rule, 1435— 1438 


Ceolred, King of Mercia, 67, 69 


death, 1441 
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Charles the (jreat, 79, So 

Charles the Simple grants Normandy to Hrolf, 135 
Charles the Fifth, King of Spain, Emperor, &c. , 
631, 638 

alliance with Henry the Eighth, 638 

breaks his pledges, 645 

treaty with France, 649 
Charles the Sixth, Emperor, 1593, 1603 
Charles the Seventh, Emperor, 1621 
Charles the Fifth, King of France, 447, 448 
Charles the Sixth of France, 506, 518, 525, 534 
Charles the Seventh of France, 534, 538, 541, 5^5 
Charles the Eighth of France, 611 
Charles the Tenth, King of France, 1835 
Charles the Second, King of Spain, 1531, 1535 
Charles the Third, King of Spain, 1557, 1562 
Charles the Fourth, King of Spain, 1808 
Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, 1588 
Charlestown, capture of, 1707 
Charmouth, battle of, 86 
Charter of Henry the First, 16S, 169 

]iroduced by Langton, 238 

the Great, 240 — 243 

re-issued, 245 

confirmed by Henry the Third, 268, 276 

confirmed by Edward the First, 395 

the People's, 1837 

of towns, cancelled by Charles the Second, 

1437 
Chateau-Gaillard, 215, 216, 219, 220 

Chatham, Earl of {see Pitt), 1687, 1691, 1695, 

1697, 1699, 1704— 1707 

Chaucer, 417 — 428 

Caxton's edition of, 576 
Cherbourg surrendered to Charles the Seventh, 545 
Chester conquered by /I'^thelfrith, 35 

Danes at, 98 

conquered by William, 153 

blockaded, 1171 
Chesterfield, F:arl of, 1599, 1624 
Chichester, Sir Arthur, 927 

Chillingworth, William, theologian, 1307— 13 10 
China, war with, 1838 

treaty, 1840 
ChipjK-wa, battle of, 1S22 
Chivalry, 347— 35° 
Chotusitz, battle of, 1621 
Christ Church, Oxford, 637 
"Christian P>rethren," the, 697 
Chronicle, English, 97 

its end, 229 
Church, English, its foundation, 31 — ],^ 

in Northumbria, 41 — 52, 54 — 56 

organized by Theodore, 57 — 59 

condition under William the First, 158 — 161 

under Rufus, 166- 168 

under Henry the P'irst, 178 — 182 

action during the anarchy, 195, 196 

Henry the Second and, 201 — 204, 208 

John and, 232 — 234 

condition under John and Henry liie Third, 
279 — 282 

under Edward the First, 326 

in fourteenth century, 453 — 456 

l)lans of reforin in, 458—461 



Church, English — continued. 

political decline in fifteenth century, 530 

condition after Wars of the Roses, 565 — 568 

its reform undertaken by Parliament, 659 

Henry the Eighth Head of, 662 — 666 

its independent jurisdiction abolished, 664 

T. Cromwell's dealings with, 666, 673 

spoliation of, 694, 695 

changes under Edward the Sixth, 711 — 715 

submission to Rome, 722 

Elizabeth and, 746 — 751 

proposals in Parliament for its reform, 812 

condition under Elizabeth, 814 — 816 

parties in, 971 — 973 

demand for its reform, 973 

the Long Parliament and, 11 29 — 11 32 

Cromwell's dealings with. 1254 

condition under Charles the Second, 1328 — 

l)ill for its security, 1400 

James the Second's dealings with, 1455 — 1463 

temper after the Revolution, 1507 — 1509 

condition under the Georges, 1608 — 1609 

influence of Methodists on, 1618 

Irish, its mission work, 41 — 43 

condition under Henry the Eighth, 912 — 916 

Protestant, disestablished, 1847, 1848 

Scottish Presbyterian, 1085 — 1091, 1507 
Church-rates abolished, 1848 

Churchill, John, 1448, 1540, 1541. See Marl- 
borough 
Cintra, Convention of, 1S09 
Circuit, the Bloody, 1446 — 1447 
Cistercians, iSo 
Ciudad Rodrigo stormed, iSiS 
Clair-sur-Epte, treaty of, 135 
Clare, Earl of, settles in Pembroke, 312 
Clarence, George, Duke of, 558, 559 
Clarendon, Assize of, 210, 211 

Constitutions of, 202 — 204, 20S 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of [sec Hyde), 
Lord Chancellor, 13 19 

his policy, 1328 

fall, 1366, 1367 
Clarendon, Henry Hyde, Earl of, 1456, 1457 
Claverhouse, 1494 

Clement the Seventh, Pope, 647 — 649, 664 
Clergy, representation of, in Parliament, 342 — 344 

condition in fourteenth century, 454 — 456 

submission to Henry the Eighth, 662 

their enslavement, 671 

position under Elizabeth, 74S — 751, S14, Si 5, 
958 — 962 

Puritan, expelled, 986 
Laud's dealings with, 1057 — 1060 
condition under the Georges, 160S, 1609 
effect of Methodist revival on, 1618 
Cleveland, Barbara Palmer, r)uche^s of {see Castle- 

maine), 1354 
Cleves, Anne of, 6S9, 705 
Clifford, Lord, 553 

Clifford, Sir Thomas. 1372, 1375, 1377, 1379, 13S1 
1629- 



Clive, Robert, 1629 — 1631, 1647 — 1648, I 707 — 

1709 
CIoster-Se\en, Convention of, 1637 
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Cloth of Gold, Field of, 638 


Conslantine, King (j1 .Scots, 103 


Cnichtenagild, in London, iSi, 376 


Constitutional Clubs, 1755 


Cnut, King of Denmark and England, 122 — 127 


Continental system. Napoleon's, 1792, 1803 


CniU the Fourth, King of Denmark, 165 


Contract, the Great, 990 


Coal, discovery of its uses, 1729 — 1731 


Convention of 1660, 1277 


Coalition Ministry, 1556, 1722 — 1725 


declares itself a Parliament, 1320 


Cobham, Eleanor, 534 


of 1688, 1487 


Cobhani, Lord (Sir John Oldcastle), 502, 516, 517 


Constituent, 1234, 1235, 1239, 1240 


Codrington, Admiral, 1832 


Scottish, 1494 


Coke, Sir Edward, 997, 998, 1037 


Convocation, Colet's address to, 610 


Colchester, siege of, 1197 — 1199 


submits to Henry the Eighth, 664 


Coleman, secretary of Mary of Modena, 1404, 


upholds Divine Right of Kings, 976 


1405, 1409 


its canons of 1604, 986 


Colet, John, 596—599 


suspended, 1608 


dean of St. Paul's, 605 


Cook, Captain, 1660 


founds St. Paul's School, ib., 606 


Cooper, Sir Ashley, 1271, 1273, 1276 


his address to Convocation, 610 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1320 


charged with heresy, il'. 


See Ashley, Shaftesbury 


denounces war, 613 


Coote, Eyre, 1707, 1711, 1712 


Colman, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 55, 56 


Cope, Sir John, 1624 


Columba, S., 43 


Copenhagen, battle of, 1793 


Commerce, Bolingbroke's proposed treaty of, 1571 


bombardment of, 1806 


Pitt's treaty with France, 1741 


Copy-holders, 472 


Commission, Ecclesiastical, under Elizabeth, 95S, 


Corn Laws, 1831, 1841 — 1843 


960 


Cornwall conquered by Ecgberht, 82 


abolished, 11 24 


revolts, 86 


restored, 1456 


royalist rising in, 1146 


Commons of Kent, their Complaint, 546 — 54S 


Cornwall, Richard, Earl of, "290, 298 


Commons summoned to Parliament, 300 


Cornwallis, Lord, 1707, 1 71 2 


House of, 445, 446 


Coroners, 332 


its struggle with Wolsey, 640, 641 


Corresponding Society, 1765 


Petition to Henry the Eighth, 657—659 


Corunna, battle of, 1810 


advance under Elizabeth, 808 — Si 3 


Council, the Continual, 294, 389 


under James the First, 1012 — 1015 


Great, 212, 242, 329—331 


struggle with Charles the First, 1029, 1030, 


of Officers, 1208 


1033—1037, 1041, 1042, II17— 1124 


Royal, its criminal jurisdiction, 591 


place in the constitution, 1113 


reorganized by Temple, 1414, 1415 


proceedings in 1641-42, 1129 — 1136 


Privy, 212 


temper after the Revolution, 1509 


of State, 1206 


becomes supreme in the State, 1522 


Country party, 1381, 1391. 1393, 139S, 1399 


its relation to the Crown and the Ministry, 


County Court, the, 332, t,^^ 


1523— 1525 


Courcy, John de, 899 


Whig ascendency in, 15S0 — 15S2 


Courtenay, Bishop of London, 460 


character under George the Third, 1673— 1676 


Archbisho]:> of Canterbury, 464, 504 


struggle with Wilkes, 1678, 1689— 1690 


Courtenay, see Exeter 


with the Press, 1690 


Covenant, the Scottish, 1 105, 1 106 


adopts Catholic emancipation, 1S17, 1S35 • 


signed in London, 1151 


see Parliament 


burnt there, 1328 


Commonwealth established, 1206 


abolished in Scotland, 1359 


proclaimed, 1208 


Coventry, Sir William, 1381 


"Communes," 296, 383— 3S5 


Coverdale, Miles, 673 


Compact, the Family, 1601 


Cowell, his theory of absolutism, 976 


Compiegne, its defence by Jeanne d'.\rc, 542 


Cowper, William, Lord Keeper, 1556 


Comprehension Bill, 1507 


Craft-gilds, 380—381, 383—385 


Compton, Bishop of London, 1456, 1479, 14S1 


Craggs, Secretary of State, 1592 


Compurgation abolished, 211 


Cranfield, Treasurer, 1017 ; see Middlesex 


Comyn, regent of Scotland, 367 


Cranmer, Thomas, his advice on Henry the 


Comyn, the Red, slain, 404 


Eighth's divorce, 659 


Congregation, Lords of the, 756 


Archbisho|i of Canterbury, 664 


Congregationalists, their rise, 11 78 


divorces Henry and Catharine, I'b., 665 


Connecticut, origin of the settlement, iioi 


crowns Anne Koleyn, 665 


Conservatives, 1839 


his Protestantism, 71 1 


Conservators of the Peace, 327 


imprisoned, 719 


Constable, Sir Robert, 685 


his life and death, 728, 729 


Constance of Brittany, 226 


Crecy, battle of, 436, 437 
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Crew, Chief Justice, 1030 

Crimean war, 1844 

Cronipton invents the "mule,"" 1732 

Cromwell, Henry, 1253 

Cromwell, Oliver, his youth, 94S, 949, I161 

at Marston Moor, 1157 

quarrel with Manchester, 1160 

his regiment, 1161 — 1166 

schenieofNew Model, 116S, 1 169 

victory at Naseby, 11 71 — 11 73 

advocates toleration, 1182 — 1185 

defeats Scots, i igS 

conquest of Ireland, 1209 — 1213 

victory at Dunljar, 121 3 — 1 21 5 

at "Worcester, 12 18, 1 2 19 

drives out the Rump, 1229 — 1231 

his policy, 1235 — 1238 

named Protector, 1241 

his rule, 1243 — 1254 

foreign jiolicy, 1254 — 1 261 

settlement of Ireland, 1251 — 1253 

refuses title of king, 1263 

inaugurated as Protector, 1265 

death, 1271 

his corpse outraged, 1327 
Cromwell, Richard, 1271 
Cromwell, Thomas, 654 

fidelity to Wrilsey, //'., 656 

counsel on the divorce, 657 

policy, 661 

Vicar-General, 666 

dealing-, with the Ciuirch, 666 — 673, 700 — 
705^ 

his rule, 675 — 677 

dealings with the nol>les, 6S2 — 687 

administrative activity, 6S7 

fall, 689, 690 

success of his [jolicy, 691, 692 

his revival of Parliaments, 692 
Crowland Abbey, 60 

burnt by Danes, 87 
Cuba, English conquest of, 1672 
Culloden Moor, battle of, 1626 
Cumberland, Ernest, Duke of. King of Hanover, 

1838 
Cumberland granted to Constantine of Scotland, 

103 
Cumberland, William, Duke of, 1624, 1626, 1635 
Cumbria, kingdom of, 34, 351 

southern, conquered by Ecgfrith, 62 
Cuthbert, S., 49—52, 63, 65 
Cuthwulf, King of the West Saxons, 20 
Cynric, 19, 20 



Earl of, Lord Trea- 



Dacre, Lord, 682, 685 
Dacres, Leonard, 773 
Dajgsastan, battle of, 34 
Danby, Thomas (Jsboriie, 
surer, 1397 

his policy, 1397— 1403 

fall, 1409 

correspondence with William, 1479, 1481 

prepares for a rising, 1485, i486 

I-oril President, 1509 



Danegeld, 184 
Danelaw, the, 89 

conquest of, 99 — 1 01 

revolts, 103, 106 

submits to Swein, 117 
Danes attack Britain, 87 

conquer East Angha, ib. 

attack Wessex, 88 

struggle with .-Elfred, ih., 89, 93, 98, 99 

treaties with him, 89, 93 

routed by Eadward and yEthelred, 98 

defeated at ]:Jrunanburh, 103 

massacre of, 1 16 

conc[uer England, 117, 122 

their settlements in Ireland, 894 
I )aniel, poet and historian, 801 
1 )arcy, Lord, 685 

Darnley, Henry Stuart, Lord, 716, 764 — 768 
David Bruce ; see Bruce 
David, King of Scots, 357, 358 
David, Prince of Wales, 320 
Davies, Sir John, 1094 
Deane, General, 1249 
"Defenders," Irish, 1784 
Deira, kingdom of, 23, 29 
iJeorham, battle of, 20 

Derby, Edward Stanley, I'^arl of, 1844, 1846, 1847 
Derby, Ferrars, Earl of, 209 
Derby, Henry of Lancaster, Earl of, 506 — 510 ; 

see Henry the Fourth 
iJermod, King of Leinster, 897, S98 
Desmond, Earls of, 903, 923 
Despensers, the, 400 — 402 
Dettingen, battle of, 1622 
Devonshire, Earl of {see Cavendish) 1481, 1485, 

i486 
Digby, Lord, 1 117 
Digges, Sir Dudley, 1029, 1030 
Directory, the f>ench, 1767 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 1847, 1S50 
Dissidence, its growth, 1182 
Domesday Book, 15S 
Dominic, S., 282 
Dominicans, see Friars 
Donne, 1094 

Dorchester, first West-Saxon see, 44 
Dorset, Sackville, Earl of, 860 
Douglas, James, 407 
Dover besieged by Lewis of France, 246 

treaty of, 1375 
Dowdall, Archliishop of Armagh, 916 
Drake, Francis, 829— S32, S35, 837, 841. S43, 8S9 
Drama, see Literature 
Dreux, battle of, 761 
Drogheda, storm of, 1209 — 12 1 1 
Dryden, 1301, 1370, 13S3 
Duljlin besieged by (.)rmond, 1209 
Dudley, tniildford, 717, 720 
Dudley, minister of Henry the Seventh, 605 
Dumbarton taken by Eadberht, 74 
Dunlxir, battle of, 1213 — 1215 
Duncan, Admiral, 1771 
I )undas, Henry, 1799 

Dundee, John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount, 
1494— 1496 
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Dunedin, 352 

Dunes, battle of the, 1269 

Dunkirk ceded to Engkind, 1269 

sold to France, 1366 
Duns Scotus, 287 
Dunstan, S., 103 — 106 

his admini^Ualion, 106 — loS, I13 

death, 114 
Dupleix, his designs in India, 1629 — 1631 
Duquesne, Fort, 1633, 1652 
Durham, historians of, 222 
Dyvnaint, 78 



Eadberiit, Kin;^ of Northumbria, 74, 75 
Eadgar, King of England, 107, loS, 113 

his Law, no, 123 
Eadgar, King of Scots, 16S 
Eadgar, the /Etheling, 149, 150, 152, 168 
Eadmer, 222 
Eadmund, King of Wessex, 103, 104, 106 

grants Strathclyde to Malcolm, 355 
Eadmund Ironside, 122 
Eadmund, S., of East Anglia, 87 
Eadred, King of Wessex, 106 
Eadric of Mercia, 122 
Eadward the Confessor, 129 — 1 33 

his promise to \Yilliam, 144 

his Laws, 129 
Eadward the Elder, King of Wessex, 99 — lOl 
Eadward the Martyr, 113 
Eadwig, brother of Eadmund Ironside, 122 
Eadwig, King of Wessex, 106, 107 
Eadwine, Earl of Mercia, 133, 149, 150, 152, 

Eadwine, King of Northumbria, 35 — 39 

Ealdhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, 67 

Ealdormen, 26 

Ealdred, Archbishop of York, 150 

Ealhstan, Bishop of Sherborne, 87 

Earldoms created by Cnut, 123 

Ebbsfleet, 12, 13, t,^ 

Ecgberht, Archbishop of York, 74 

Ecgberht of Wessex, 78, 79, 82, 83, 86 

Ecgfrith, King of Northumbria, 62 — 65, 352, 353 

Ecgwine, Bishop of W'orcester, 60 

Edgehill, battle of, 1142, 1143 

Edinburgh, its origin, 38, 352 

capital of Scot Kings, 355, 357 

English troops at, 505 
Edinbiiri^h Rcvic'd.\ 1 816 
Edington, battle of, 89 
Edith, see Matilda 
Edmund Rich, 256, 257 

reads Aristotle at Oxford, 261 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 275 

exile, 276 
Edmund, son of Henry the Third, 292 
Education, national, its beginnings, 1836 

Committee of, //'. 

School Boards, 1S49 ; sec Literature, Schools 
Edward the I'^irst, his motto, 2gi 

defeated liy Llewelyn, 292 

faithful to the Provisions of Oxford, 294 

surrenders at Lewes, 29S 



Edward the First — eoiiliimed. 

escapes, 302 

takes (jloucester, ///. 

victory at Eveshajii, 302 — 304 

character, 318, 319, 345—351 

crusade, 319 

conquers Wales, 320 — 322 

his policy, 322 

judicial reforms, 324 — 326 

legislation, 326 — 32S 

social changes under, 329, 331, 335, 3S6, 387 

first conquest of Scotland, 359 — 364 

second, 364 — 368 

struggle with barons, 389—391, 394, 395 

expels Jews, 393 

dealings with clergy, 394 

war with France, il>. 

confirms Charters, 395 

death, 395, 406 
Edward the Second, King, 395 

struggle with Lords (Jrdainers, 398 — 400 

defeated at Hannockburn, 40S 

truce with Scotland, 409 

deposed and murdered, 402, 403 
Edward the Tliird jiroclaimed Kmg, 403 

arrests Mortimer, 411 

struggle with Scotland, 412, 413 

quarrel with France, 430, 431 

alliance with Flanders, 431, 433, 434 

with German princes, 432 

war with FVance, 434 — 444 

loses Aijuitaine, 448 

death, 485 
Edward the Fourth, sec March 

victor at Towton, 554 

King, //'. 

marriage, 557, 558 

struggle with Warwick, flight and return, 

55S, 559 

final success, 560 

character, 569 

policy, 569 — 571 

patron of Caxton, 571, 5S2 

death, 5S4 
Edward the Fifth, 584 

More's Life of, 622 
Edward the Sixth, King, 709 

proposal for his marriage, 755 

his Grammar Schools, 715 

his " plan " for the succession, 716 

death, 717 
Edward the Black Prince at Crecy, 436, 437 

jilunders Gascony, 441 

victory at Poitiers, 442, 443 

expedition to Spain, 447 

sacks Limoges, 448 

death, 451 
Egypt conquered by Piuonaparte, 1773 

French withdraw from, 1793 
" Eikon Basilike," 1207 
P^ldon, Lord Chancellor, 1832 
Eleanor of Poilou, wife of ^cnr^• tlie 

196, 199, 218, 220 
P'leanor of Provence, wife of llenr)- ih 



Second, 
' Third, 



272, 290, 300, 301 
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Eleanor, sister of Henry the Third, marries 

Simon de Alontfort, 290 
Eliot, Sir John, 1025 — 1027 

attacks Buckingham, 1029 

arrested, 1030 

moves Remonstrance, 1037 

speeches in Parliament, 1039, 104I 

death, 106S 
Eliott, Genera], 1707, 1717 
Elizabeth, daughter (if I'",d\vard the Fourth, 

marries Henry the Seventh, 587 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry the Eighth, 
709 

her (jreek-scholarsliiji, 616 

accession, 731 

character, 733—746 

Church policy, 746 — 751, 953 

dealings with Scotland, 755, 756 

with Huguenots, 761 

with Roman Catholics, 757, 761, 762, 774, 
SlS-822, 833 

troubles with Mary Stuart and the Parlia- 
ment, 766 

with Mary and Alva, 770, 771 

Catholic revolt and Bull of Deposition 
against her, 772 — 774 

relations with Parliament, S08 — 813, 981 — 

983 

plans for her marriage, S28 

policy in Ireland, 919 — 925 

death, 931 
Elizabeth, daughter of James the First, 1002 
P^lizabeth, P^mjjress of Russia, 1634, 1672 
Eiiandun, battle of, 82 
Ely, foundation of, 60 

barnt by Danes, 87 

surrendered to William, 153, 154 
Emma, wife of yEthelred the Second, 116, 144 
Empson, minister of Henry the Seventh, 605 
Enclosures, riots against, 568 
England, the making of, 12 — 83 

intercourse with the P>anks, 78 — 80 

Danish conquest of, 114 — 117, 122 

condition under Cnut, 122 — 127 

relations with Normandy, 144 

conquered by William, 149 — 154 

immigration from the Continent into, 170, 
171 

condition under Stephen, 195 

under Interdict, 233 

agrarian discontent in, 480, 482 — 484, 56S, 
641 — 644 

Commines' account of, 561, 562 

New Learning in, 593 — 620 

effects of Wolsey's administration in, 633 — 
638 

change in attitude towards Rome, 663 — 664 

industrial ]»r(jgress under Edwaril the Eir^t, 
3S6, 387 

social condition in I he sixtli century, 24 — 28 

in tenth and eleventh centuries, III, 112 

under the P^dwards, 328, 331, 3S6, 387, 
415—417, 428—430, 456 

in fourteenth centur) , 470 — 4S4, 497 — 502 



England — conti)iued. 

in fifteenth century, 527 — 534 

during Wars f)f the Roses, 561 — 563 

after, 563—569 

under Elizabeth, 778—796 

in Puritan time, 937 — 944, 948 

modern, its beginning, 12S6 

joins Triple Alliance, 1370 

position in Grand Alliance, 1492 

new position unrler House of Hanover, 1577 

1578 
growth of trade and wealth, 1595 
society in, under the Georges, 1609 — 1611 
philanthropic revi\al in, 1618, 1619 
alliance with Prussia, 1634 
its place in the world, 1659, 1718, 1719 
relations with America, 1664, 1665, 1680 — 

1682, 1694 — 1699, 1705, 1717, 1814. 1821, 

1S22 
industrial jjrogress in eighteenth century, 

1727— 1732 
condition compared with the Continent, 1743 
attitude towards P'rench revolution, 1750, 

efforts of re^■olutionists in, 1755 

panic in, 1763— 1765 

colonial gains, 1769 

successes at sea, 1771 — 1773 

northern league against, 1792 

declares war with Buonaparte, 1797 

condition during French war, 1S15, 1S16 

after, 1829 — 1S31 

severed from Hanover, 1838 
England, New, 1043 — 1053, 1065 

return of Indejiendents from, 11 78 

its four States, 1661 

its schools, 1663 
England, Old, i, 2 
Engle, their Sleswick home, I, 2 

settle in East Anglia, 19 

conquer Mid-Britain and the North, 22, 2'}^ 
English, Middle, 22 
English jieople, their life in the older England, 

2—7 , 

their religion, 7, 8 

conquer Britain, 10 — 23 

their settlement, 24 — 26 

significance of their history, 1719 ; sec Eng- 
land 
Eorls, 6 
Episcopacy abolished in Scotland, 10S9 

restored, ib. 

demand for its abulition in England, 1132 
Erasmus, 599^601, 604 

his edition of S. Jerome, 602, 616 

" Praise of P'ully," 605, 622 

denounces the war, 613, 614 

his Greek Testament, 618 

his theology, 618 — 620 
P^ssex, Countess of, 999, looi 
Essex, lOarl of, p]lizal)eth"s favourite, S73, 025, 

929 

P'sscx, Plarl of, commander of Parliamentary 
army, 1141 ' '43, 1 146. 114S 
relie\es Gloucester, I 149 
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Essex, Earl of — conli)tiicd. 

defeated in Cornwall, 1157 

resigns his command, 1168 
Essex, Earl of, minister of Charles the Second, 

1412, 141S, 1423, 1431, 1432 
Essex, Henry of, 313 
Euphuism, Soi, S02 
Eustace the Monk, 246 
Evesham, its origin, 60 

battle of, 302—304 
Exchange, the Royal, 7S6 
Exchequer, Court of, 1S4, 212 

Richard Fitz-Nears treatise on, 224 

closed, 1377 
Excise Bill, Walpole's, 1594, 1597 

Fitt's, 1737 
Exclusion Bill, 1415, 1416, 1424, 1425 
Exeter, Courtenay, Mar(iuis of, 6S7 
Exeter, Danes in, 89 

revolts against the Conqueror, 152 
Eylau, battle of, 1S06 



Faddiley, battle of, 29 

Fairfax, Lord, 1 145 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, 11 53, 1155, 116S, 1 169, 

1 197, 1 199, 1200, 1276 
Falkirk, battles of, 366, 367, 1626 
Falkland, Viscount, 1127 

his demands of Church reform, 1130 

leaves Parliament and joins Charles, 1139 

death, 1149 

his philosophy, 1293, 1306 
Farmers, their rise, 473 
Fastolfe, Sir John, 539, 5S2 
Fawkes, Guido, 9S7 
Felton, John, 103S, 1039 
Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Aragon, 611, 

612 
Ferdinand the Seventh, King of Spain, iSoS 
Ferozeshah, battle of, 1S41 
Ferrar, Bishop of St. David's, 727 
Feudalism, its growth under the Conqueror, 154 

its rum, 43S 
Fifth-Monarchy men, 1361 
Finch, Chief Justice, 1105 

Lord Kee])er, 11 19 
First of June, liattle of, 1767 — 1769 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, supports the Xew 

Learning, 608 

pjatron of Erasmus, 620 

his reply to Luther, 633 

opposes Henry the Eighth's divorce, 647 

imprisoned, 67S 

death, 6S1 
Fitzgerald, Lord Thomas, 906 
Fitzgerald, Maurice, S97 
FitzTIamo, Robert, 312 
Fitzharris, his impeachment, 1427 
Fitz-Neal, Richard, his dialogue on the Ex- 
chequer, 224 
Fitz-Osbern, William, 150, 152 
Fitz-Peter, Ceoffrey, Justiciar, 238 
Fitz-Stephen, Robert, 897 



I'ilz-Thomas, Thomas, mayor of London, 383 

Fitz-Urse, Reginald, 206, 207 

Fitz-Walter, Robert, 239, 246 

P'itz-Warenne, Fulk, 276, 277 

Five Boroughs, 92, 99 

Flanisteed, astronomer, 1303 

Flanders, its relations with England, 431, 433, 

434, 787 

English Gild of Merchant Adventurers in, 575 

occupied by the French, 1369 

delivered by Marlborough, 1558 
Flemings in Pembroke, 312, 314 

under l^dward the Third, 433 
Fletcher, Phineas and Giles, 1094 
Fleurus, battles of, 1516, 1767 
Hodden, battle of, 755 
Flood, Irish leader, 17 14 
Florida ceded to England, 1672 

restored to Spain, 171 7 
Fontenoy, battle of, 1624 
Fortescue, Sir John, his definition of English 

kingship, 562 
Fort William (Calcutta), its origin, 1629 
Fourmigny, battle of, 545 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 609, 620, 633 
Fox, Charles, 1 72 1, 1722 

his India Bill, 1725 

supports Regency of Prince of ^^'ales, 1 74S 

attitude towards Revolution, 1747, 1753 

his Libel Act, 1753 

Burke's cjuarrel \\ ith, ib. 

forsaken by the Whigs, 1763 

returns to office, 1S03 

death, //'. 
Foxe, John, his "Book of Martyrs," S16 
France, William the First and, 165 

Edward the Third and, 430 — \\\ 

alliance with the Scots, 505 

truce with Richard the Second, 506 

Henry the Fifth and, 518 — 525 

struggle against Bedford, 534 — 543 

English exjielled from, 545 

relations with Italy, 611 

with Henry the Eighth, Spain, and the 
Empire, //'., 612, 613, 633, 63S, 640, 645, 
649 

civil wars in, 757, 761, 762, 770, 826,889 — S91 

relations with England and Holland, 1363 — 
, 1366 

]'\amily Com]iact with Spain, 1601 

alliance with Prussia, 1623 

designs in India and .Vmerica, 162S — 1633 

withdraws thence, 1672 

alliance with United States, 1705, 1746, 1747 

Pitt's treaty of commerce with, 1739 

condition in eighteenth centur)-, 1741;, 1746 

revolution in, 1747, 1749, 1751, 1756 — 1759 

declares \\ar on the Emperor, 1756 

on Holland, 1759 

on England, 1 761 

insurrections in, 1765, 1766 

struggle against Euro]ic-, 1766, 1767 

concjuers Holland, 1767 

Directory in, //'. 

conquests in Italy, 1769 — 1771 
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France — continued. 

Consulate, 1774 

Buonaparte's rule in, 1797 

revolution of 1830, 1835 
Franchise, Parliamentary, restricted under Henry 
the Sixth, 527 — 529 

the forty shilling, 529 

extension in 1S32, 1835 

in 1867, 1846 
Francis, S., of Assisi, 282 

Francis the First, King of France, conquers 
Lombardy, 633 

meeting with Henry the Eighth, 638 

prisoner, 644 

released, 646 
Francis the Second, King of France, 755 — 757 
Franciscans, sec Friars 
Franklin, Benjamin, 1681 
Frank-pledge, 373 

Franks, their intercourse with England, 78 — 80 
Frederick, Elector Palatine, 1002, 1005, 1007, 

1019 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 1G03 
Frederick the Second, King of Pmssia, 1603, 
1605 

victory at Chotusitz, 1621 

alliance with France, 1623 

seizes Prague, ib. 

drives Austrians from Silesia, 1624 

treaty with England, 1634 

seizes Dresden, 1635 

victory at Prague and defeat at Kolin, ib. 

victories at Rossbach, Leuthen, and Zom- 
dorf, 1649 

defeats in 1759, ib., 1650 

successes in 1760, 1669 

share in partition of Poland, 174S 

death, ib. 
Friars, the, 282— 2SS 

Frideswide, S., Priory of, at Oxford, 250, 252 
f>iedland, battle of, 1806 
Frith-Gilds, 372 — 374 
Frobisher, Martin, 839, 1044 
Fuentes d'Onore, battle of, 1813 
Fulk of Jeru-alem, Count of Anjou, 190 
Fulk the Black, Count of Anjou, 18S, 190 
Fulk the Good, Count of Anjou, 186 
Fulk the Red, Count of Anjou, 186 



Gage, General, 1697 

Gaimar, 226 

Galen, Linacre's translation of, 596 

Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 6S9, 709 719, 

722 
Garnet, Jesuit, 9S7 
Gauden, Dr., 1207 
Gaunt, Elizabeth, 1447 

Gaunt, John of, Duke of Eancaster, invades 
France, 448 

struggle with Parliament, 449 — 451 

supports Wyclif, 458, 460 

turns against him, 463, 466 

expedition to Spain, 505, 506 

driven frnm imwer, //'. 



Gavel-kind, 476 

Gaveston, Piers, 397 — 399 

Geoffry Grey-gown, Count of Anjou, 188 

Geoffry Martel, Count of Anjou, 141, 142, 190 

Geoffry Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, 191, 192, 

196 
Geoffry, son of Henry the Second, 209, 212, 226 
George the F'irst, King, 1576, 1579, 1588 
George the Second, King (see Cambridge), 1579. 

1596, 1622, 1665 
George the Third, King, 1665 — 16G7 

his "friends," 1668 

supports Whigs against Pitt, ib., 1671 

his home policy, 1672, 1673 

dealings with the Commons, 1G75, 1676 

with the Whigs, 1676 

with Pitt, 1677 

his personal administration, 1696 

dealings with America, 1694 — 1697 

madness, 1748, 181 7 

refuses Catholic emancipation, 1791 

death, 1831 
George (the Fourth), Prince of Wales, Regent, 
1748, 1S17 

King, 1831 
- death, 1S35 
Georgia colonised, 1662 
Gerald de Barri, 224, 253 
Geraldines, the, 906 
Gewissas, 19 

Gibraltar, sieges of, 1594, 1707, 171 7 
Gilbert discovers terrestrial magnetism, 1296 
Gilbert, Sir Humphry, 1045 
Gildas, 23 

Gilds, 175, 372—381 
Ginkell, General, 15 16 
Giraldus Cambrensis, see Gerald 
Gladstone, Mr., 1847, 1850 
Glamorgan, conquest of, 312 
; Glanvill, Ralph, 209 

his treatise on law, 226 
Glp.stonbur}^ 67 

Arthur's tomb at, 226, 317 
Glencoe, massacre of, 1497, 1498 
Glendower, see Gljmdwr 
Gloucester, Duke of, son of Edward the Third, 

506, 507 
Gloucester, Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of. 534 
Gloucester, Gilbert, Earl cif, 29S, 301 
Gloucester, Humphry, Duke of, ^ ;5, 536. 543, 

545 

his library, 582 
Gloucester, Richard, Duke of, sec Richard the 

Third 
Gloucester, Richard, Earl of, icil. 294. 296 
Gloucester, Robert, Earl of, 193 
Gloucester, siege of, 1149 
Glyndwr, Owen, 515, 516 
CJoderich, Lord, 1832 
Godfiey, Sir Edmondsbury, I405, 1406 
Godolphin, I'arl of, 1533, 1545, 1569 
Godwine, Earl of Wessex, 12S, 130 

exiled, 131 

returns and ilies, ib 
"Goliath, Bislioii," 22S 
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Gondoniar, Count of, loii, 1013 
Goodrich, liisliop of Ely, 700 
Uoojcrat, battle of, 1S44 
Government, Act of, 1265 

Instrument of, 1240, 1243, 1245 
Gower, poet, 572 

Caxton's edition of, 576 
Grafton, Duke of, 1687, 1696 
Granville, Earl, 1623 ; sfc Carteret 
Grattan, 17 14, 17S1 
Greek, revived study of, 595, 596 
Greene, Robert, S05, 862, 863, 868 
Greenvil, Sir Bevil, 1146 
Greenway, Jesuit, 9S7 
Greenwich Observatory founded, 1303 
Gregory the Great, Pope, 31 

^-Elfred's translation of his Pastoral, 97 
Grenville, George, his ministry, 1676 — 1681 
Grenville, Lord, 1803 — 1S05 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, 7S6 
Grey, Earl, 1S35 

Grey, Elizabeth, wife of Edward the Fourth, 55S 
Grey, John de. Bishop of Norwich, 232 
Grey, Lady Jane, 717, 718, 720 
Grey, Lord, Deputy in Ireland, S47, 923 
Grey, Lord Leonard, 907 
Grey, Sir Richard, 5S4 
Grew, physiologist, 1304 
Grindecobbe, William, 4SS, 491 
Grocyn, 596, 599, 601 
Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 264, 275, 

282, 2S6, 2SS 
Gruffydd, Prince of Wales, 311 
Guienne, struggle of Edward the First and I'hilip 
the Sixth for, 430 
lost to England, 545 
Guiscard. Robert, 1 38 
Guise, Mary of. Regent of Scotland, 755 
Guises, the, 757, 761, 762, 826 
Guisnes lost to England, 731 
Gunhild, sister of Swein, 1 16 
Gunpowder, effect of its introduction, 589 
Gunpowder Plot, 9S6, 987 
Gustavus Adolphus, 1069, 1070 
Guthlac, S., 60 
Guthrum, King of East Anglia, 88 

treaties with .Elfred, 89, 93 
Gwynn, Nell, 1354 
Gyrth, son of Godwine, 148 
Gyrwas, 22 



Hadrian the Fourth, Pope, 897 
Hainault, Jacqueline, Countess of, 535 
Hale, Sir Matthew, 1222, 1235, 1317, 1326 
Hales, John, leader of Peasant Revolt, 487 
Hales, John, theologian, 1307, 1310 
Hales, Sir p:dward, 1453 
Halidon Hill, battle of, 412 
Halifax (Nova Scotia) founded, 1633 
Halifax, Savile, Viscount, 1412, 1416, 141S, 1424, 
1425, 1427, 142S, 1453, 1477 

share in the Revolution, 1489, 1491 

Privy Seal, 151 1 
Hall, Bishop and satirist, 1094 



Halley, astronomer, 1303 

Hamilton, Marquis and Duke of, 1106, 1198, 

1207 
Hamilton, second Duke of, 121 7, 121 9 
Hampden, John, resists a forced loan, 1 03 1 

refuses ship-money, iioi 

trial, 1 1 03 — 1 105 

judgement annulled, 11 19 

charged with treason, 1 133 

death, 1 148 
Hampton Court Conference, 9S0 
Hanover, Convention of, 1627 

House of, 1539, 1578, 1579 

severed from I^ngland, 1838 
Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, 146 
Harald, King of England, 127 
Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor, 1599 
Harfleur taken by Henry the Fifth, 520 
Hargreaves, inventor of spinning-jenny, 1732 
Harlaw, battle of, 752 
Harley, Robert, 1556 

intrigues against Marlborough, 1563, 1568 

rivalry with Bolingbroke, 1571 — 1573 

countenances South Sea Compjany, 1590 ; see 
Oxford 
Harold, son of Godwine, 130 

his administration, 131 — 133 

W^elsh campaign, 311 

King, 133 

his oath to William, 144 

struggle with Harald Hardrada and William, 
146 

death, 149 
Harthacnut, King of England, 127, 128 
Harvey discovers circulation of the lilood, 1296 
Haselrig, one of the five members, 1 133, 1222. 

1242, 1269, 1275 
Hasting, 98 

Hastings, battle of, 148, 149 
Hastings, John, claims Scottish throne, 361 
Hastings, Lord, minister of P^dward the Fourth, 

5S4 
Hastings, ^\arren, 1709 — 1712, 1740, I 741 
Hatfield, battle of, 39 
Havelock, Sir Henry, 1845 
Hawke, Admiral, 165 1 
Hawkins, John, 789, 839 
Hawley, General, 1626 
Heaven's Field, battle of, 41 
Hengest, 12 

Hengest-dun, battle of, 86 

Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles the First, 1023 
Henry the First, his accession, charter, and 
marriage, 168 — 170 

suppresses revolt, 182 

conquers Normandy, 1S3 

his administration, 183, 184 

struggle with Anjou, 1S5, 190 

death, 192 

palace of Beaumont, 252 

dealings with Wales, 312 
Henry the Second, his marriage and accession, 
196, 197 

person and character, 197 — 199 

policy, 199 
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Henry the Second — ioiitinued. 

relations with France, 199 

Church poHcy, 201 

quarrel with Beket, 202 — 207 

war of Toulouse, 199 

crowning of his eldest son, 204 

revolts against, 209, 212 

penance, 209 

legal reforms, 20S — 211 

death, 213 

visit to Glastonbury, 226, 317 

dealings with Wale^, 313 

with Scotland, 359 

with Ireland, 895— S99 
Henry the Third, crowned, 245 

confirms charter, 268, 275 

quarrel with Hubert de Burgh, 26S— 271 

character and policy, 271, 272 

marriage, 272 

misrule, 272 — 275 

expedition to Poitou, 276 

quarrel with Simon de Montfort, 2S9. 290 

with the barons, 292, 293 

his English proclamation, 294 

treaties with France and Wales, ib. 

war with the barons, 296 — 304 

death, 319 
Henry the Fourth, see Derby 

king, 512 

relations with Parliament, 513 

suppresses Lollardry, 514 

revolts against him, 514 — 516 

death. 516 
Henry the Fifth, King, 516 

wxx with France, 518 — 521 

conquers Normandy, 522 — 524 

marriage, 525 

treaty with France, //'. 

death, //'. 

Regency nominated by him, 535 
Henry the Sixth, his minority, 527, 530 

crowned at Paris, 543 

marriage, 545 

loses Normandy and Guienne, il>. 

birth of his son, 548 

idiocy, 549 

prisoner, 550 

deposed, 554 

flies to Scotland, ih. 

prisoner, 555 

restored, 559 

dies, 560 

his library, 5S2 
Henry the Seventh, see Richmond 

king, 587 

marriage, ib. 

revolts against him, ib. 

title to the throne, 589 

his policy, 589—592 

character, 592 

jjatron of Caxton, 582 

dealings w ith Ireland, 904 
Henry the Eighth, his accession, 605 

jierson, ib. 

marries Catharine of Aragon, 61 1 



Henry the Eighth — continued. 

war with France, 612 

education of his children, 616 

his "Assertion of the Seven Sacraments," 
632 

treaty with France, 633 

seeks Imperial crown, 638 

meets P'rancis, //'. 

alliance with Charles the Fifth, ib., 640 

withdraws from the war, 645 

proceedings for divorce, 646 — 649, 659, 664 

promises a translation of the Bible, 659 

"Head of the Church,^' 662, 666 

marries Anne Boleyn, 665 

Jane Seymour, 689 

Anne of Cleves, ib. 

Catharine Howard, 705 

death, 709 

his will, lb., 716 

dealings with Ireland, 906 — 915 
Henry, King of Navarre (Henry the Fourth of 

France), 832, S89— 891, 971 
Henry of Blois. Bishop of Winchester. 195. 196 
Henry, son of Henry the Second, 204, 205, 209, 

212 
Herbert, Admiral, 14S1; .^f^ Torrington 
Herbert, George, 972, 1094 
Hereward. 153 

Herford, Nicholas, 461, 465, 468 
Herlouin of Brionne, 136 
Herrick, 1094 
Herrings, battle of the, 539 
Hertford, Earl of, 709, 711. See Somerset 
Hexham, battle of, 555 

historians of, 222 
Highlands subdued by Monk, 1249 

conquest of, 1627 
Hild, abbess of Whitby, 52 
Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, 700 
History, English, its beginning, 73, 98 

under .Elfred, 97 

its significance, 1719 
Hobbes, Thomas, 1293, 13 10 — 1314 
Hochkirch, battle of, 1649 
Hohenfriedburg, battle of. 1624 
Hohenlinden, battle of, 1775 

Holland, its relations with England and France, 
1215. 1223 — 1225. 1345— 1349. 1366, 1369, 

1370. 1377. 1379- 1395- 1473. 1767 
Holland, Jacquelme, Counters of, 535 
Holies, one of the five members, 1133. 11S6, 

I1S8, 1 192 
Homilies, Book of, 714 
Hooke, microscopist. 1303 
Hooker, Richard, 955 — 957 
Hooper. Bi-h<ip of Gloucester. 715, 727 
Hopton, Sir Kalpli. 1146 
Horsa, 12. 13 
Ilorsted, i 5 

Hotham. Sir I<>hn, 1 130 
Hot?>iHir, 514 
Hough, President nf Magdakn College, Oxford, 

1459 
Hounslow, cam]:> at, 1453 
Hiiward. C.itharine, 705, 709 
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Howard, John, 1619 — 1621 

Howard of I'lffingham, Lord, S37 

Howdcn, Roger of, 223 

Howe, Gen.eral, 1702 — 1704 

Howe, Lord, 1767 

Howel Dda, Laws of, 309 

Hrolf the Ganger, 135 

Hubert de Burgh, see Hurgh 

Hubertsberg, Treaty of, 1672 

Hubert Walter, Arehbishop of Canterbury, 213, 

232, i^i 
Huddleston, Catholie priest, 1441 
Huguenots, 757, 761, 762, S25, S26 

in England, 145 1 
Humbert, General, 1773, 1785 
Hundred Years' War, its origin, 430, 431 

change in its character, 51S 

its effect on England, 531 

its end, 545 
Huntingdon, Henry of, 222 
Huskisson, Mr., 1832 
Hussey, Lord, 6S2, 685 
Hutchinson, Colonel, 941 — 943 
Hyde, Anne, 1366, 1456 

Hyde, Edward, 1127, 1136, 1139. ^a' Clarendon 
Hyder Ali, 1712 



Ida founds kingdom of Bernicia, 23 

Impositions of James the First, 9S9, 990 

Income-tax, 1839 

Indemnity, Bill of, 151 1, 15 12 

Independence, Declaration of, 1703 

Independents, 1 1 78 — 1 1 79 

India, English and Portuguese in, 1628, 1629 

French in, 1629 — 1631 

Clive's victories in, 1631, 1647, 164S 

French withdraw from, 1672 

Clive's rule in, 1708, 1709 

Regulating Act, 1709 

condition under Hastings, 1709 — 1 712 

Fox's India Bill, 1725 

Pitt's, 1740 

Mutiny in, 1845 

transferred to the Crown, //'. 
India Company, East, 789, 790, 1629, 1707 — 

1709, 1836, 1845 
Indies, West, accjuired by England, 1769 
Indulgence, Declarations of, 1336, 1377, 13S1, 

1458, 1461 
Ine, king of Wessex, 67, 68 
Ingelger, 186 
Inkerman, battle of, 1844 
Innocent HI., Pope, 232, 234, 244 
Instrument of Government, 1240, 1243, 1245, 

1265 
Interdict in England, 233 
Inverlochy, battle of, 1171 
lona, 43 

Ipswich, W^olsey's school at, 635 
Ireland attacked by Pk'gfrith, 64 

condition in twelfth century, 891 — S95 

its con([uest, 897 — S99 

John in, 899, goi 

Richard the Second in, 506, 508, 904 



heland — ioit tinned 

Henry the Se\enih"s jiolicy in, 904 
Henry the Eighth's, 905—915 
English colonization under .Mary, 917 — 919 
revolts against Elizabeth, 919 — 926 
colonization of Ulster, 927 
Wentworth in, 1081 — 10S4 
revolt, 1 125, 1 1 26 

Cromwell's conquest of, 1209 — 121 3 
settlement, 1251 — 1253 

James the Second's dealings with, 1455, 
1498, 1499, 1503 

rising in, 1500 — 1501 

William's campaign in, 1514, I5'5 

Marlborough's, 1515, 1516 

first union with Englantl, 1223, 1253 

dissolved, 1358, 1359 

demands of the volunteers, 1714 

made inde]icndent, //'. , 1780 

condition r.nder the Georges, 1738, 1775 — 

1779 

Pitt's dealings with, 1739, 1782, 1783 

efforts of French revolutionists in, 1757 

revolt of 179S, 1773, 1785 

union with England, 17S6 

agitation for repeal, 1837 

rising of Smith O'Brien, 1S43 

Mr. (Jladstijne's dealings with, 1847, 1848 
Ireton, General, 1190, 1193, 1251, 1327 
Irishmen, United, 1757, 1783, 1784 
Iron-trade, 1729—1731 

Isabella of Angouleme, wife of King John, 274 
Isabella of France, wife of Edward the Second, 

401, 402, 434, 435 
Isabella of France, wife of Richard the Second. 506 
Italy, its influence on English literature, 798, Sor, 
805 



Jacobites, 1511, 1517, 1519 

revolt, 1585, 1586, 1624 — 1627 

decline, 1668 
Jamaica, English conquest of, 1261 
James the First, King of Scotland, 752 
James the Fourth, King of Scotland, 716. 755 
lames the Fifth, King of Scotland, 755 
James the Sixth of Scotland (First of England), 
his birth, 766 

criiwned, 770 

struggles with Preshyterianism, 10S8, 1089 

]ierson and character, 974 

theory of monarchy, 974 — 976 

of ecclesiastical supremacy, 979, 9S0 

at Hampton Court Conference, 980 

relaxes penal laws, 983 

])roposes union with Scotland, 984 

his impositions, 989, 990 

despotism, 995 — 998 

Court and fa\ourites, 998 — 1002 

foreign policy, 983, 1002 — 1007, ion 

tears out Protestation of Parliament, 10:3 

death, 1023 
James the Second, see York 

King, 1442 

revolts against, 1445 — 1447 
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James the Second — LOJif/inied. 


Kenneth MacAlpin, King of Picts and Scots, 


his vengeance, 1446, 1447 


353 


increases the army, 1449 


Kent, English conquest of, 15 — 17 


alliance with France, I'h. 


kingdom of, 26 


dispenses with Test Act, 1453 


greatness under /Ethelberht, 30 


dealings with Scotland, 1455 


conversion, 31 — 34 


struggle with English Churchmen, 1456, 1457 


fall, 34 


tries to win Nonconformists, 145S 


subject to Mercia, 66, 76 


attacks Universities, 1459 


John Ball in, 483 


struggle with clergy and Bishops, 1461 — 1463 


revolts in, 486, 487, 546—548 


birth of his son, 14S1 


Complaint of Commons of, 546 — 548 


deserted, 1482, 14S6 


Kent, Edward, Duke of, 1838 


flight, 1487 


Kent, liarl of, beheaded, 41 1 


goes to St. Germain, 1492 


Ketel of S. Edmundsbury, 178 


dealings with Ireland, 1455, 1498— 1503, 


Kildare, Earl of, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 904, 


1511 — 1514 


906 


death, 153S 


Kilkenny, Statute of, 903 


J arrow, 71 


Killiekrankie, battle of, 1496 


Java won by England, 1769 


Kilmarnock, Earl of, 1627 


Jeanne d'Arc, 534 — 543 


Kilsyth, Jjatlle of, 11 73 


Jeffreys, ChiefJu^tice, 1447 


King, growth of his dignity, in, 112 


Chancellor, 1462 


the King in council, 211, 325 


Jemappes, battle of, 1759 


Divine right of, 976 


Jena, battle of, 1803 


his feudal rights abolished, 1324 


Jenkins' ear, 1601 


Kingdoms, the Three, 34 


Jersey, New, 1661 


King's Bench, Court of, 212 


Jervis, Admiral, 1771 


King's Court, the, 183, 211, 212, 325 


Jesuits in England, 819 — 820 


Kingship, English, its origin, 26 


Jews settle in England, 161 — 163 


theory of, in thirteenth century, 350 


expelled, 393 


Sir John Fortescue's definition of, 562 ; see 


return, 1254 


Monarchy 


Joan of Arc, j^«? Jeanne 


Kit's Coty House, 15 


Johanna, daughter of King John, 313 


Knights of the shire, 300, 332—335 


John, son of Henry the Second, 213 


KnoUes' " History of the Turks," 801 


King, 21S 


Knox, John, 760 


loses Normandy, &c., 218 — 220 


Knox's Liturgy, 1091 


his character, 231, 232 


Kolin, battle of, 1635 


quarrel with the Church, 232 — 235 


Kuneridorf, battle of, 1650 


with the barons, 237 — 239 




Welsh wars, 234, 235, 313 




homage to the Pope, 236 


Labourers, their ri-,e, 474 — 477 


war with France, 236, 237 


condition after Black Death, 479 — 4S2 


with the barons, 238, 239 


as painted by Longland, 498, 500 


signs Charter, 240 


their enfranchisement refused, 491, 492 


subdues Rochester and the North, 244 


Statute of, 480 


dealings with Ireland, S99, 901 


its failure, 498 


death, 245 


demand for its repeal, 547 


John, King of Bohemia, 437 


labour question in fifteenth and sixteenth 


John, King of France, 442, 4^3 


centuries, 568, 569, 644 


John the C)ld-Saxon, 96 


La Hogue, battle of, 1521 


John the Litster, 490, 491 


Lambert, (General, 119S, 1263, 1275, Ij2i 


jonson, Ben, 878—881 


Lambeth, treaty of, 246 


[oseph the Second, Emperor, 1748, 1749 


Lancaster, John, Duke of, Stc Gaunt 


Junius, 1679, 1690 


Lancaster, Thomas, P]arl of, 39S, 401 


Junto, the, 1525, 1526, 1533 


Lancaster, House i>f, its claims to the Crown, 


Jurors in the shire-court, t,2iI 


511— 513, 550 


Jury, the grand, 2IO 


its fall, 560 


petty, 21 1 


Land-tenure, changes in, 154. 156, 32S, 329, 


trial hy, 210, 21 1 


642—644 


Justices of the I'eace, 327 


Lanfranc at Bee, 136 


Justiciar, the, 183 


relations with buke William, 143, 144 


jutes, their country, 2 


Archbish(^p of Canterbury, 15S 


land at EbbstJeet, 12, 13 


secures the Crown for Rufus, 166 


found kingdom r)f Kent, 26 


death, //>. 


Juxon, Bishop of Lundun and Treasurer, 1060 


Langport, battle of, i 173 
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Langside, battle of, 771 

Langton, Simon, 244 

Langton, Stephen, Archbishop of Canteibui)-, 

-33 . . 

heads opposition to John, 23S 

produces Charter of lienr)- the First, //'. 

suspended, 244 

his care f r the Charter, 26S 

death, ib. 
Langton, Bishop of Winchester, 602 
Language, English, under the Normans, 228, 
229 

Henry the Third's proclamation in, 294 

growing use of, 415 

changes in Caxton's time, 579, 581 

used in law courts, 415, 1597 
I.ansdowne Hill, battle of, 1146 
Latimer, Hugh, 698—700 

Bishop of Worcester, 700 

imprisoned, 705, 719 

burned, 727, 728 
Latitudinarians, 972, 1293, 1306— 1310 
Laud, Bishop, 1023, 1039 

character and policy, 1054 — 1057 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 1057 

plans of Church restoration, 1060 — 1064 

first mmister, 1085 

dealings with Scotch Church, 1090, 1 091 

sent to the Tower, 11 19 
Lauderdale, Earl of, 1359 
Lauffeld, battle of, 1628 
Lauzun, Count of, 15 14, 1515 
Law Courts, Common, 324 

English language adopted in, 1597 
Law, national, its development under Alfred, 93 

Roman, in England, 247, 248 

of Eadgar, no, 123 

of Eadward, 129 

of Howel Dda, 309 
Layamon, 229 
League, the Holy, 611, 612 
Learning, the New, 593 — 604 

its educational reforms, 605 — 609 

plans of Church reform, 610 

theology, 618, 619 

antagonism to Luther, 632, 633 
Leases, their introduction, 472, 473 
Leicester, town of, 371, 372 
Leicester, Earl of, revolts against Henr}' ihe 

Second, 209 
Leicester, Earl of, Elizabeth's favourite, 745, S32, 

836 
Leicester, Earl of, see Montfort 
Leipzig, battle of, 1820 
Leith, siege of, 756 
Leland, 800 

Lenthall, Speaker, 1133 
Leo the Tenth, I'ope, 616, G30, 632 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 130 
Ix'slie, Alexander, 1107, 1 109. See Leven 
Leslie, David, 1 213, 1 21 5 
l.euthen, battle of, 1649 
Levant Company, 989 

Leven, Alexander Leslie, Earl of, 1153, 1185. 
See Leslie 



Lewes, battle of, 298 

Mise of, 300 
Lewis the Seventh, King of France, 199, 209 
Lewis (the Eighth) of France, in England, 244 — 

246 
Lewis the Ninth, King of France, 296 
Lewis the Eleventh, King of Prance, 611 
Lewis the Twelfth, King of France, /A., 633 
Lewis the Fourteenth, 1363 

relations with England and Holland, 1366, 

1372 

claims Low Countries, 1369 

makes peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, 1370 

treaties with Charles the Second, 1373 — I375i 
1398, 1427 

revokes Edict of Nantes, 1449, 1450 

his power, 1467 

character and policy, 1469 — 1472 

attacks Flanders, 1473 

Holland, ih. 

Italy, 1476 

German)-, ih., 1485, 1492 

Netherlands, 1522 

designs on Spain, 1532, 1535 

acknowledges the I'retender, 1 538 

campaign of 1703, 1551 

oft'ers terms, 1565 

death, 1586 
I>ewis the Fifteenth, 1586, 1623 
Lewis the Sixteenth, 1747, 1749, 1756, 1759, 1761 
Lewis the Eighteenth, 1823, 1827 
Lexington, battle of, 1701 
Lichfield, seat of Mercian bishopric, 48 

archbishopric of, 78 

supjiressed, 82 
Liegnitz, battle of, 1669 
Ligny, battle of, 1824 
Lilburne, John, 1178, 120S, 1212 
Lille taken by Marlborough, 1565 
" Lillibullero," 14S3 
Lilly, head of St. Paul's School, 606 
Limerick, siege of, 151 5, 15 16 
Limitation Bill, 1427 
Limoges, sack of, 448 
Linacre, 596 
Lincoln, battle of, 194 

Fair of, 246 
Lincoln, John de la Pule, Earl of, 587 
Lindisfarne, See of, 44 

Irish monks of, withdraw to lona, 56 

Cuthbert at, 63, 65 
Lindis\\ara, 22 

submit to Penda, 39 

to Oswald, 44 

ceded to Ecgfrith, 63 

seized by ylithelred, //'. 
Lisle, Alice, 1447 
Litany, the English, 706 
Literature, in Northumbria, 69 — 74 

under /Elfred, 95 — 98 

under Dunstan, 108 

under Normans and Angevins, 221 — 229 

in fourteenth century, 416 — 428, 463 

of Peasant Revoll, 4S5, 486, 493 — 49S 

decline in fifteenth century, 533, 571 — 574 
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Literature — continued. 

Caxton's translations, 577 — 581 

New Learning, 593 — 609 

under Elizabt-lh, 797 — 806, S44 — 857 

Elizabethan drama, 857 — 881 

drama of the Restoration, 1291 

beginnings of journalism, 1693 

literature of Wales, 306 — 309 
Lithsmen of London, 377 
Liturgy, the Scottish, 1091, iioi 
Liverpool, its rise, I595 
Liverpool, Earl of, 181 7, 1832 
Livery Companies of London, 385 
Llewelyn aj) (;rulTydd, 292, 318—320 
Llewelyn ap Jorwcrth, 268, 313 — 318 
Loan, forced, 1030 
Locke, John, 1314— 1316 
Lollardry, its origin, 464 

suppressed at Oxford, 465, 466 

character after- Wye! ifs death, 502 

progress, 504, 505, 50S 

suppressed, 514, 516, 517 

under Henry the Sixth, 530 
London, its position, 22 

submits to Wuhhere, 59 

to Ine, 67 

to Offa, 76 

plundered by northmen, 86 

subject to /Klfred, 93 

submits to William, 150 

charter from him, ib. 

Normans in, 171 

Henry the First's charter to, 175 

religious revival in, 180, 181 

S. Paul's Cathedral, 180 

election of Stephen, 192 

defies Innocent the Third, 244 

Friars in, 285 

supports Earl Simon, 296, 297 

its cnihtengild, iSi, 376 

lithsmen, 377 

rising of craftsmen in, 382, 3S3 

attacked by peasants, 487 

supports Lfjllardry, 503 

I^^llard rising in, 516 

sujjporls Kichard of "V'ork, 551 

declares for Edward the Fourth, 554 

its trade, 107, 787 

Merchant Adventurers of, 789 

its extension forbidden, 107 1 

supports Shaftesbury, 1428, I429 

I'lague of, 1348 

Fire of, ih. 

sympathy with America, 1699 
Londonderry, Marquis of (j'f^ Castlereagh), 1S32 
Londonderry, siege of, 1500, 1501 
Longchamj), William of, 213 
Longland, William, 493 — 497 
Lords, House of, 1 larley's dealings with, 1570 

scheme for limiting its numbers, 1589, 1590 

Pitt's dealings with, 1788 

rejects Catholic emancipatinn, 1817 

dealings with Reform liill, 1835 
Lothian granted to the Scfds, 355 
Loughborough, Lord Chancellor, 1791 



Louisburg, capture of, 1652 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, 1835 

Lovat, Lord, 1627 

Lowestoft, battle of, 1347 

Lowlands, the, 351 

Lucknow, relief of, 1845 

Luddite riots, 1815 

Ludlow, General, 1 251 

Luneville, Peace of, 1775 

Luther, 630—632 

More's and P'isher's replies to, 633 
Luttrell, Colonel, 1690 
Lutzen, battle of, 1820 
Lydgate, 572 

Caxton's edition of, 576 
Lyly, John, 801 
Lyttelton, Lord Keeper, 1 139 



" Mabixogion," 306 

Mackay, General, 1496 

Madras, its origin, 1629 

Magellan, Straits of, English explorers in, 1659, 

1660 
Mahrattas, 1 631, 171 1 
Maine, county of, 142, 190, 218, 545 
Major-Generals, Cromwell's, 1248, 1262 
Malaccas won by England, 1769 
Malcolm the First, King of Scots, 355 
Malcolm the Third, King of Scots, 153, 16S, 357 
Maldon, battle of, 114 
Malmesbury, W'illiam of, 222 
Malplaquet, battle of, 1567 
Malta, dispute for possession of, 1792, 1793 

retained by England, 1829 
Manchester massacre, 1831 
Manchester, Earl of, 1 149, 1 153, 1155, 1157^ 

1 1 60, 1168 
Man, Isle of, conquered by Eadwine, 38 
Manor, the English, 469 — 472 
Manufactures, English, 433, 7S1 — 785, i 72S — 

1732, 1815 
Map, Walter de, 227 
Mar, Earl of, 1575, 15S5 
March, Edward, Earl of, 553. Sec Edward the 

Fourth 
Mare, Peter de la, 450, 451 
Marengo, battle of, 1774 

Margaret, sister of Eadgar the .Etheling, 153, 357 
Margaret, daughter of Henry the Seventh, 716, 

755- 764 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, 545, 

549, 550, 553—555. 559. 560 
Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 359 
Margaret of York, Duchess of Burgundy, 55S. 

Maria Theresa of Austria, 1593, 1605, 1621, 1634 

Marignano, battle of, 633 

Marlborough, Earl of, uc Churchill 
camjiaign in Irelaml, 151 ^ 
intrigues against William, 1519, 1543. 13-44 
jiower over Anne, I 541, '545 
character and statesmanship, 1545 — 1547 
cani])aign in Netherlands, 1549 — 1551 
victory at Blenheim, 1553 — 1555 
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IMarlborough — coittint(Ci-i. 

Duke, 1556 

relations witli the Tories, 1556 

with the Whigs, ?'/>., 1562— 1565 

victory at Ramillies, 155S 

successes in Flanders, 1565 

fall, 1570 
IMarlborough, Sarah Jennings, Duchess of, 1541 — 

1543 
Marlowe, Christopher, S63, 864, 868 
Marriages, civil, legalized, 1836 
Marsh or de Marisco, Adam, 2S6, 288, 290 — 292 
Marshal, Richard, Earl, 274 
Marshal, William, Earl of Pembroke, 232, 245, 

246, 266 
Marston Moor, battle of, 1157 
Marten, Henry, 1121, 1209 
Martinico, English conquest of, 1672 
"Martin Marprelate," 963 
Mary, daughter of Charles I., 1397 
Mary, daughter of Henry the Eighth, 639 

Queen, 716 — 718 

her policy, 719 

marriage, 721 

revolt against her, 720 

her persecutions, 723 — 731 

war with France, 731 

death, zb. 

Ireland under her, 917 — 919 
l\Iary, daughter of Henry the Seventh, 716 
j\Iary, daughter of James, Duke of York, 1397 

marriage, 1402 

Queen, 1491 

death, 1527 
!Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, 716 

claims to English throne, ib., 719, 733, 745, 

755 

proposed as wife for Edward the Sixth, 755 

marries the Dauphin, ib. 

returns to Scotland, 757, 75S 

character and policy, 758 — 760 

marries Darnley, 764 

her plans, 764 — 766 

vengeance on Darnley, 767, 768 

marries Bothwell, 769 

imprisonment and abdication, 770 

escapes to England, 771 

plots against Elizabeth, 773, 774 

death, 833—835 
Maryland colonized, 1049 

Mary of Modena, wife of James the Second, 1391 
Maserfeld, battle of, 46 
Masham, Mrs., 1563 

Massachusetts, its settlement and charter, 1050, 
1 05 1 

Puritan emigration to, 1052, 1053, 1065 

defies England, 1697 — 1699 
Massena, General, 1774, 1812, 1S13 
Massey, dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 1459 
Matilda (Edith), wife of Henry the First, 169, 170 
Matilda of Flanders, wife of ^\'llliam the Con- 
queror, 143 
Matilda, the Empress, daughter of Henry the 

First, 185, 191, 194 
Maunay, Sir Walter, 479 



Maurice, Prince, 1149, 1157 

Mayjiower, the, 1050 

Mayne, Cuthbert, 819 

Meaux, siege of, by Henry the Fifth, 525 

Medeshamstead, 60 

Medicis, Catharine of, 762, 770, 825, 826 

Medina Sidonia, Duke of, 839, 841 

Melbourne, Viscount, 1835, 1839 

Mellitus, Bishop of London, 39 

Melrose, 50 

Melville, Andrew, 1088, 1089 

Meon-wara, 59 

Merchade, 215 

Merchant Adventurers, 789 

Merchant-gilds, 377 

Mercia, its origin, 22 

under Penda, 39 

its conversion, 47 

three provinces, 48 

under Wulfhere, 59, 60 

struggle with Wessex, 69, 76 — 83 

pays tribute to Danes, 88 

extent after Peace of Wedmore, 92 

annexed to Wessex, 100 

earldom of, 123 
Merlin, prophecies of, 316, 320 
Methodists, 1612 — 1618 
Middlesex, electors of, their struggle with the 

Commons, 1689, 1690 
Middlesex. Earl of, 102 1 ; see Cranfield 
Millenary Petition, 973 
Milton, John, 944 — 947 

early poems, 1094 — 1096 

"Lycidas," 1105 

ecclesiastical views, 1093, 1094, 1 132 

later years, 1279, 1 280 

"Paradise Lost," 1281 — 1284 
Minden, battle of, 1650 
Ministry, Sunderland's organization of, 1523 — 

1525 
Minorca ceded to England, 1672 

restored to Spain, 171 7 
Mirebeau, siege of, 21S 
Mise of Amiens, 296 

of Lewes, 300 
Model, New, of the army, 1166 — 1 1 70 

its struggle with Parliament, iiSS — 1200, 
1273— 1277 

disbanded, 1284, 12S5 
Monarchy, the new, its character and causes, 
561—569 

its militaiy power, 5S9 

growth under Wolsey, 634, 635, 638 

height of its power, 691, 692 

under Fllizabeth, 806, S07 

abolished, 1206 

effect of the Revolution on, 1504 

decline of its influence, 1578, 1579 
Monasteries, dissolution of, 667 — 671, 706 — 70S 
Monasticism, its reform under Eadgar, loS 
Monk, General, 1249, 1273, 1-75 — 1277, 1319 
Monmouth, Duke of, 1355 

scheme for his succession, 1417, 1422 

flight, 1433 

rebellion and death, 1444, 1445 
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Monmouth, Geoffry of, 226 

Monopolies, 813, 1072 

Mens, siege of, 1 5 19 

Montacule, Lord, 687 

Montagu, Lord, brother of Warwick, 556, 559 

Montagu, Ralph, 1409 

Montague, Dr., 1023, 1024 

Montague, his finance, 1526 — 152S 

impeached, 1538 
Montcalm, Marquis of, 1634, 1652 — 1655 
Montfort, Eleanor de, 320 
Montfort, Simon of. Earl of Leicester, 289, 290 

Governor of Gascony, 290 

character, 290 — 292 

heads the barons, 293 

negotiates with France, 294 

struggle with Henry the Third, 294 — 298 

his rule, 298, 300 

summons Commons to Parliament, 300 

last struggle and death, 301 — 304 
Montfort, Simon of, the younger, 302 
Montreal, capture of, 1655 
Montrose, Earl and Marcjuis of, 1107 

joins the King's party, 1124 

victory at Tippermuir, 1 1 60 

Inverlochy, 1171 

Kilsyth, 1 1 73 

defeat at Philiphaugh, id. 

death, 121 3 
Moodkee, battle of, 1841 
Moore, Sir John, 1809 
More, Hannah, 1619 
More, Sir Thomas, 620 — 624 

his " Utopia,"' 624—629 

reply to Luther, 633 

Speaker, 640 

Chancellor, 657 

resigns, 662, 677 

summoned to Lambeth, 678 

imprisoned, //'. 

death, 68 1 
Moreau, General, 1769, 1774, 1775 
Morkere, Earl of Northumbria, 133, 149, 153 
Morrison, Robert, lnjtanist, 1304 
Mortemer, battle of, 141 
Mortimer, House of, its claims to the Crown, 

51G 550 
Mortimer, Roger, 41 1 

Mortimer's Cross, battle of, 553 

Morton, Bishop of Ely, 584, 5S5 

his "fork," 589 
Morton, Earl of. Regent of Scotland, 1087, 10S8 
Moscow, Napoleon's retreat from, 1819, 1S20 
Mountjoy, Lord, 925 
Mowbray, Roger, 209 
Murray, James Stuart, Earl of, 764 

Regent of Scotland, 770 — 772 

murdered, 774, 1087 



Namur taken by Lewis the Fourteenth, 1522 

by the Allies, 1527 
Nantes, Edict of, 1449 

revoked, i7>., 1450 



Napoleon the First, Emperor of the French isc'c 
Buonaparte), 1799 

his victories over Austria and Germany, 1801, 
1803 

Continental system, 1803 

alliance with Russia, 1806 

mastery of Europe, 1808 

dealings with Spain, //'. 

with America, 1814 

with Northern Europe, 1818 

Russian campaign, 1819, 1820 

fall, 182 1 

return, 1823 

last struggle, 1823— 1827 
Napjoleon the Third, Emperor, 1844, 1845 
Naseby, battle of, 11 71 — 11 73 
Nash, pamphleteer, 805, 806 
Navarino, Ijattle of, 1832 
Nectansmere, battle of, 65, 352 
Neerwinden, battle of, 1522 
Nelson, Admiral, 1773, i8or 

Netherlands revolt against Philip the Second, 770, 
825, 826 

English volunteers in, 828, 829 

claimed by Lewis the Fourteenth. 1369 

invaded, 1473, 1522 

Marlborough's campaigns in, 1549, 1551, 
1556 

in\aded again, 1623, 1767 
Neville, Anne, 559 

Neville, George, Archbishop of "^'ork and Chan- 
cellor, 557, 559 
Neville's Cross, battle of, 438 
Newburgh, William of, 223 
Newbury, battles of, 1149, 1160 
Newcastle, Duke of, 1623, 1634. 1637, 1669 
Newcastle, Earl of, Cavalier general, IJ36, 114;. 

"53, 1157 
Newcastle-on-Tyne founded, 165 
Newton, Isaac, 1304, 1305 
Newtown Butler, battle of, 1501 
Niagara, F"ort, 1633, 1652 
Nicholas, -Secretary of State, 1320. 1367 
Nile, battle of, 1773 
Nimeguen, Peace of, 1403 
Nonconformists, expulsi<:)n of ministers. 1331 

persecution of, 1336 — 1339, 1428 
Non-jurors, 1 508, 1 509 
Nootka Sound, 1751 
Norfolk, Duke of. his quarrel with Ilenrv <<( 

Lancaster, 50S 
Norfolk, Duke of. uncle of Anne Bolevn, 647 

his policy, 657, 705 

dealings with insurgents. 6S2 — 6S5 

imprisoned, 709 
Norfolk, Duke of, under Elizabeth, 774, 77=; 
Norfolk, Duke of, under janies the Second, 14^", 

i486 
Norfolk, I'^arl of, r,,- Bigod 
Norfolk, Ralph of (iuader. Earl of, 164 
Norham, Parliament at, 361 
Normanily, 134, 135 

its relations with England. 1 1 c; — i 1 7 

with the Angevins, 190 

concjuered by I'hili)>, 218 220 
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Normandy — contiiinciL 




O'Neil, Owen Roe, 1206 


reconquered by Henry the Fifth, 521 — 524 


O'Neill, Hugh, 924, 925 


Bedford's rule in, 543 




O'Neill, Shane, 919—921 


lost again, 545 




Orange, William the First, Prince of, 826, 832 


Normandy, Richard the Fearless, Duke of, i 


35 


( )range, William the Second, Prince of, 1205 


Normandy, Robert Curthose, Duke of, 165 


166, 


( )range, William the Third, Prince of, j^^t^ William 


16S, 182, 1S3 




Orangemen, 1784 


Normandy, Robert, Duke of, 139 




<-)rdainers, the Lords, 398 


Normandy, William Longsword, Duke of, i 


35 


Ordeal, 211 


Normandy, William the Contiueror, Duk 


e of, 


(Orders m Council, 1S05, 1807, 1813, 1817, iSiS 


sec William 




(Jrdinance, Self-denying, 1 168 


Normans, their settlement in (laul, 135 




for Suppression of Blasphemies, 1 197 


conquests, 13S 




Orleans, puke of. Regent of FVance, 1586 


North, Lord Keeper, 1446 




Orleans, Henrietta, Duchess of, 1375 


North, Lord, minister of George the Third, 


1696, 


Orleans, siege of, 537— 54J 


1697, 1705, 1708, 1712, 1713, 1782 




<Jrmond, Earl of, general in Ireland, 1 150 


Northampton, Assize of, 211 




invites Charles the Second thither, 1206 


battle of, 550 




besieges Dublin, 1209 


Council of, 204 




Duke and Lord Steward, 1319 


treaty of, 41 1 




Governor in Ireland, 1360 


Northampton, John of, mayor of London, 503 


retires, 1367 


North Hrilou, the, 167S 




returns to the Council, 1391 


North-folk, 19 




Ormond, second Duke of, 1575, 15S0, 1586, 15SS 


Northmen, %l — 86. .SVv Danes, Ostmen 




Orthes, battle of, 1821 


Northumberland, Dukeof(.sV(; Warwick), 716 


-718 


Osbern's lives of English saints, 222 


Northumberland, Earl of, under Elizabeth, 


773. 


Osney Abbey, 252 


775 




( )stmen, 103 


Northumberland, Percy, F2arl of, under Ilenr}- 


Oswald, Bishop of W^ircester, 108 


the Fourth, 514 




( Jswald, King of Northumbria, 43 — 46 


Northumberland, Robert Afowbray, Earl of, 


166 


f~)swiu. King of Northumbria, 47, 55 


Northumbria, kingdom of, 23, 29 




Otford, battle of, 76 


its extent, 34 




Othere's voyage, 94 


greatness, 34—38 




Otto of Saxony, F^mperor, 215, 235, 236 


conversion, 38, 39 




Oudenarde, battle of, 1565 


Irish missionaries in, 41 — 46 




Oudh, annexation of, 1S45 


Cuthbert in, 49 — 52 




Overbury, Sir Th(jmas, looi 


ecclesiastical strife in, 54 — 56 




Oxford besieged by Stephen, 194, 195 


extent under Ecgfrith, 62, 63 




town, 248—252 


Its fall, 64 — 65, 76 




Vacarius at, 24S 


literary greatness, 69 — 74 




friars in, 2S5, 2S6 


submits to Ecgberht, 83 




Provisions of, 293, 294 


to the Danes, 87 




Charles the F'irst at, 1144, 1145 


to Eadward, loi 




siege of, 1155 


to .^thelstan, 102 




Parliament at, 1426 


earldom of, 106, 123 




University, 252—255, 257—260 


its northern ])art granted to the Scots, 355 


drives out a Papal Legate, 276 


Norwich, rising of John the Litster at, 491 




Lollards at. 465, 466 


Nottingham, jjeace <,)f, 87 




decline in fifteenth century, 573 


Nova Scotia conquered, 1632, 1633 




Duke Humphry gives his library to, 582 


ceded by France, 1672 




the New Learning at, 596, 599 — 601. 60S, 


Noy invents ship-money, 1099 




609 
Cardinal College at, 609, 637 
Protestants at, "697 


Oates, Titus, 1404 — 1407, 1509 




religious changes in, 816 


O'Brien, Smith, 1843 




decrees passive obedience, 976 


Occleve, 572 




struggle with James the Second, 1459 — 1401 


Ockham, 287, 452 




Jacobites in, 1586 


O'Connell, Daniel, 1S33, 1835, 1836, 1S39 




Oxford, F]arl of, under Henry the Seventh, 591 


f Jdo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 103, 107 




f)xford, F'arl of, son-in-law of Cecil, 820 


Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 150, 164, 166 




Oxford, Harley, l^arl of (jvc Harley), 1573, 15S0 


Offa, King of Mercia, 76—82 






Oglethorpe, General, 1662 






Ohio Com]iany, 1633 




Packenham, General, 1822 


Oldcastle, Sir John, 502. Sec Cobham 




Palatinate ra\aged by Lewis the Fourteenth. 1492 


O'Neil, Hugh, 1213 




Pale, the English, in Ireland, S99, 901 
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I'almerslua, \'ibcuunt, 1S38, 1844 — 1846 

I'ampeluna, siege of, 1820 

I'andulf, Cardinal, 236, 266, 268 

I'apacy, its claims (»n the English Chuicli, 269, 

'454, 455 
its jurisdictiun rejected, 664 — 666 
Mary's submission to, 722 
rejected again, 747 

Paris, English students at, 252, 256 
Henry the Sixth crowned at, 543 
declares for Charles the Seventh, 544 
surrenders to the allies, 1821, 1827 
Peace of, 1672, 1844 

Paris, Matthew, 277, 278 

Parker, Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, 748, 
750, 800 

Parliament, Commons summoned to, 300 
growth in thirteenth century, 329 — 344 
changes in its composition, 444, 445 
two Houses, 446 

superseded V)y permanent committee, 507 
deposes Richard the Second and elects Henry 

the Eourth, 510— 512 
pobition under House of Lancaster, 513, 514 
importance during Wars of Roses, 562, 569, 570 
decline under Edward the Fourth, 570 
revival under Richard the Third, 585 
Henry the Seventh's dealings with, 589 
struggle with Wolsey, 64O, 641 
revival after his fall, 657 
undertakes Church reform, 659 
revival under Cromwell, 692 
opposes Mary's Church policy, 719, 723 
jjosition under P^lizaljeth, 809 — 813 
relations with the Crown, 981 
suspension under Charles the First, 1067 
struggle with Charles the Second, 138 1, 

1393— 1397 
I'anby's dealings with, 1397 — 1400 
Roman Catholics excluded from, 1407 
lames the Second's attempt to "regulate," 145S 
]:io.-.ition after the Re\olution, 1505 — 1507 
composition after uninn with Scotland, 1559 
after union with Ireland, 17S6 
relations with the Press, 1677 — 1679, 1692, 

1693 
Admonition ti'>, 957 

Acts of, see Statutes 

reform of, 1690 — 1692, 1722, 1736, 1817, 

1835, 1847 
Earebones' I'arliament, 1234 
the Cavalier, 1327— 1331, 1409 
Club, 532 

Conventinn, 1 320 — 1324 
Good, 449 — 451 

Long, its proceedings in 1 640, 1 1 17 — i 119 
in 1641, 1 1 19— 1 124 
( irand Remonstrance, 11 29 
schemes of Church Reform, 1129--1132 
five members, I133 — 1136 
]irepares for war, 1138, 1139 
dealings with religion, llSl — 1 183, i 188, 1197 
with the army, 1188 — II94 
( )xford, 1420, 1427 



K 



1200, 1208, 1229 — 1231 



Parliament — loiilinued. 
Short, 1 109 

of 1604, 983 — 986 ; of 1606, 9S7 ; of 1610, 
990 ; of 1614, 992 — 995 ; of 1621, 1007 — 
1015 ; of 1624, I02I ; of 1625, 1023; of 
1628, 1033— 1042 ; of 1654, 1242— 1245; 
of 1655, 1261 — 1267 ; of 1658, 1269, 1270 ; 
of 1659, 1271 — 1273; of 1679, 141 1, 1416 ; 
of 1680, 1421 — 1426; ofl68l, 1426, 1427; 
of 1686, 1443; of 1690, 1512; of 1696, 
1527; of 1698, 1533; of 1701, 1537; of 
1702, 1539; of 1784, 1725,1726; of 1S32, 
1833, and 1835, 1835 ; of 1859, 1846 ; of 
1868, 1847 ; of 1874, 1850 
Irish, under Wentworth, 1084 
under James the Second, 1501 
under the Georges, 1777 — 1779 
its inde]5endence restored, 1714, 1738, 17S0 
rejects free trade, 1739, 1783 
action as to Regency, 1786 
Scottish, the "Drunken," 1359 
Parma, Duke of, 832, 835, 837 
Parr, Catharine, 709 
I'arry's plot, 833 
Parsons, Jesuit, 819, 820 
Partition, Treaties of, 1532— 1534 
Paston Letters, 574 
Paterson, William, financier. 1526 
" Patriots," 1599 
Paul, Czar of Russia, 1792, 1793 
Paulinus, 38, 41 
Pavia, battle of, 644 
Peasant revolt, 485 — 492 

Peel, Sir Robert, 1832, 1S33, 1835, 1839, 1842 
" Peep-o'-L)ay Briys,"" 1784 
Peerage Bill, 1589, 1590 
Pelham, Henry, 1623, 1634 
Pembroke, Earls of, see ^larshal, Striguil 
Pembroke, settlement of, 312 
Penda, King of Mercia, 39, 46, 47 
Pengwyrn becomes Shrewsbury, 76 
Peninsular war, 1808 — 1813, 1818, 1819 
Penn, William, 1428, 1661 
Pennsyhania founded, 1428, 1661 
Penry, author of Marprelate tracts, 964 
Perceval, Spencer, 181 1, 181 7 
Percy, see Hotspur, Northumberland 
Perrers, Alice, 451 
Perth, Convocation of, 36S 
Peterborough, Earl of, 1557. 1562. 1563 
Peterborough founded, 60 
burnt by Danes, 87 
Benedict of, 22}, 
Peters, Hugh, 1 178 
Petition of (_irie\ances, 992 
Millenary, 973 
of Right, 1035, 1037 
" Petitioners" and " Abhorrers," 142^ 
Petitions changed into Statutes, 447 
Petre, Father, 1457 
Petty, Sir William. 1298 
l'e\ense\-, 18 

William lands at, 146 
Phelips, .Sir Robert, 1024, I02^ 
Philadelphia, Congress at, 1697 
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Philip Augustus, King of France, 212 

war with Richard the First, 213 — 218 

conquers Normandy, tVc. , 218 — 220 

charged to depose John, 234 

victor)' at Bouvines, 237 
rhilip, Duke of Anjou, King of Spain, 1535, 

1536, 1586 
Philip of Valois, King of !•' ranee, his war with 

Edward the Third, 431 — 43S 
Pliilip (the Second of Spain) son of Charles the 
Fifth, marries Mary Tudor, 719, 721 

supports EHzabeth, 755 

turns to Mary Stuart, 764 

jiosition and character, S22 — 825 

conquers l^ortugal, 831 

defeat of his Armada, S39 — 841 

designs on France, 731, 890, 891 
Philiphaugh, battle of, 1 173 
Philipjiines, English conquest of, 1672 
Pict-land, 352, 353 
Picts attack Britain, 9, 10 

defeated, 14 

subdued by Ecgfrith, 62, 352 

rise against him, 64, 65, 352, 353 
Piers the Ploughman, 493 — 498 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 682 — 685 
Pilgrim Fathers, 1050 
Pillnitz, Conference of, 1756 
I'inkie Cleugh, battle of, 755 
Pitt, William, 1599 

enters office, 1624 

character, 1637 — 1647 

supports Frederick the Secund, 1649 

policy towards America, 165 1, 1652 

opposed Vi)' the Whigs, 1669 

fall, 1671 

recalled, 1677, 1682 '* 

denounces the Stamp Act, 1682, 16S3 

returns to office, 1687. Sre Chatham 
Pitt, William, the younger, 1720, 1721 

his jilan of reform, 1722 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, //». 

first minister, 1725 

his character, 1726, 1727 

policy, 1734, 1735 

bill for Parliamentary reform, 1736 — 1737 

his finance, 1737, 1738 

treaty of commerce with France, 1739 

dealings with Ireland, //'. , 1782, 1783, 1785, 
1786, 1790, 1791 

with foreign politics, 1748— 175 i, 1753, 1755, 
1756, 1759— 1761 

supports Libel Act, 1753 

gives Constitution to Canada, //>. 

financial difficulties, 1769 

dealings with the peerage, 1788 

resigns, 1791 

returns to office, 1799 

death, 1802 
Pittsburg, 1652 
Place Bill, 1507 
Plassey, battle of, 1648 
Plattsburg, English attack on, 1822 
Plauen, battle of, 1650 
I'leas, Court of Common, 212 



Poitiers, battle of, 442, 443 
Poland, disputed election in, 1599 

partition of, 174S 
Pole, Reginald, 685, 687, 722 
Pollock, General, 1840 
Poll-tax, 485 

" Popish Plot," 1404 — 1409 
Portland, ])ukeof, 1763, 1806, 1811 
Port Mahon taken by the French, 1635 
Porto Bello captured by Vernon, 1603 
Portreeves of London, 171, 175 
Portsmouth, Louise de Qucrouaille, Duchess of, 

1354, 1423. 1426, 1441 
Portugal conquered by Spain, 831 

Wellington's campaigns in, 1811 — 1813 
Poynings, Sir Edward, 904 
Pragmatic Sanction, 1593 
IVague, battles of, 1007, 1635 
Prayer, Book of Conniion, 712, 714 

Scottish, 1091, lioi 
Presbyterianism in England, 952, 953, 957, 962, 
966, 1 131, 1 1 32 

m Ireland, 1777 

in Scotland, 10S9, 1494, 1498 
Press, regulated !))■ Star-Chamber, 963 

censorship of, abolished, 1434 

proposal to revive, 1528 

growth of its influence, 1677, 1678 

Grenville's struggle with, 1678, 1679 

influence on Parliament, 1692 

beginnings of journalism, 1693 
Preston, battle of, 1198 
Preston Pans, battle of, 1625 
Pride's Purge, 1 200 
Printing, invention of, 575 
Protectorate, the, 1241, 1242 

Protestants, their triumph under T. Cromwell, 
700 — 705 

under Hertford, 711, 712 

persecuted under Mar)-, 720 — 727, 729- 

growth under Elizalieth, 814 — 817 

fortunes on the Continent, 967 — 971 

attitude at Elizabeth's death, 971 

French, siy Huguenots 
Prussia rises against Napoleon, 1820 
Pulteney, head of the " Patriots," 1599 
Punjaub, annexation of, 1844 
Puritanism, its rise, 937 

temper, 938—944, 979 

growth, 962 

Laud's struggle with, 1055 — 1060 

its attitude towards the stage, 1097 

fall, 1278, 1285 

work, 12S5 

ideal, 128S 

revolt against, 1290 — 1293 

Puritan clergy expelled, 986 

emigration to America, 1065 
I'yin, John, 1035, 1037, iiii — 1115 

histJrand Remonstrance, 1 1 29 

j)lans for Church reform, 11 30, 1131 

charged with treason, 1133 

pro]ioses terms with Scotland, 1 149 

death, 11 53 

his corpse outraged, 1327 
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(Quakers, persecution of, 1338 

released, 1379 
(^iiarles, 1094 

• ^iiatre liras, battle of, 1S24 
<^)aebec, capture of, 1652 — 1655 
Ouiberon, battle of, 1651 
'■ Quo Warranto,'' 390 



Radicals, 1S31 

Ka'dwald, King of East-Anglia, 34, 35, 39 

Kahere founds S. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, 181 

Kailways, 1S37 

Raikes, founder of Sunday Schools, 1619 

Ralegh, his " History of the World,"' Soi 

friendship with Spenser, 847, 848 

discovers Virginia, 1046 

last expedition and death, 1004, 1005 
Raniillies, battle of, 155S 
Ray, John, zoologist, 1304 
Reform, Economical, 1722 

Parliamentary, see Parliament 
Reformation, the, its beginning, 630 

antagonism to the Renascence, 632 
Regicides, their fate, 1320, 1321 
Reginald, sub-prior of Canterbury, elected Arch- 
bishop, 232 
Remonstrance, the (irand, 1129 
Renascence, see Learning, New 
Restoration, its social effects, 1290 — 1292 
Revolution, the English, 1487 — 1491 

results, 1504 — 1509 

the French, 1747, 1749, 1751, 1756— 1761 

of 1S30, 1835 

of 1 848, 1843 
Rhys a]") Tewdor, prince of South Wales, 312 
Rich, Edmund, see Edmund 

Richard the First, son of Henry the Second, his 
rebellions, 209, 212 

Crusade, 213 

wars with France and alliance with Germany, 
215 

builds Chdteau-Gaillard, 215, 216 

releases Scotland from homage, 359 

death, 21S 
Richard the Second, son of the Black Prince, 
acknowledged heir to the Crown, 451 

King, 485 

dealings with Peasant Revolt, 4S7 — 491 

takes government in his own hand^, 506 

truce with France, id. 

marriage, t7>. 

character, i6. 

rule, 507 

lianishes Henry of Lancaster, 50S 

exiieditions to Ireland, 506, 508, 904 

))risoner, 5 10 

deposed, //'. 
Richard the Third, jiatron of Caxtnn, 582 

King, 584—587 
Richmond, I'Mmund Ttulor, llarl of, 585 
Richmond, Henry Tudor, Earl of, 585 

victory at ]>os\\(]rth, 587. See Henr}- the 
Se\cnlh 
RichiiMind, Margaret Beaufort, Cnuntesscif, 5S5 



Ridley, Bishop of London, 719, 727 
Right, Claim of, 1494 

Petition of, 1035 — 1037 
Rights, Bill of, 1504 

Declaration of, 1489 — 1491 
Rivers, Earl, father of Elizabeth Woodville, 558 
Rivers, Earl, brother of Elizabeth Woodville, his 
"Sayings of the Philosophers,'' 581, 582 

executed, 584 
Rizzio, 764, 765 

Robinson, John, Brownist minister, 963, 1049 
Rochelle, Buckingham's expedition to, 1033 

its fall, 1039 
Roches, Peter des, 266, 275 
Rochester, Carr, Viscount, lOOl 
Rochester, Laurence Hyde, Earl of, 1435, 1456, 

1533 
Rochester, siege of, by William the Second, 166 
Rochester, Wilmot, Earl of, 1290 
Rochford, Lord, 647 

Rockingham, Marquis of, 1682, 1686, 1714, 1722- 
Rodney, Admiral, 17 15 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury and Justiciar, 194 
Roger, son of William Fitz-( Jsbern, 164 
Rohese, wife of (Gilbert Beket, 196 
Rome, Cnut at, 124 

Church of, its revival in sixteenth centur)-^ 
967—971 
Roses, Wars of the. their beginning, 549 

results, 561 — 564 
Ross, General, 1S22 
Rossbach, battle of, 1649 
Roucoux, battle of, 1628 
Rouen, siege of, by Henry the Fifth, 522 — 524 

Henry the Sixth at, 543 

submits to Charles the Seventh, 545 
"Roundheads," I132 
Roundway Down, battle of, 1147 
Royal Society, the, 1297 — 1303 
Runnymede, 240 
Rupert, Prince, at Edgehill, 1143 

at Reading and Brentford, 1145 

at Chalgrove, 1 147 

enters York, 1 157 

defeated at Marston Moor, id. 

at Naseby, 1171, 11 73 

commands a fleet for Charles the Second- 
1205, 1212, 1213, 1347 

returns to the Council, 1391 

his " drops," 1301 
Russell, Admiral, 15 19, 1521 

enters the Ministry, 1526 

resigns, 1533 

impeached, 153S 
Russell, Lord John, 184^, 1S44 

Earl, 1847 
Russell, William, Lord, leader 



13S1 
enters the Council. 141 1 
resigns, 1423 
beheaded, 1432 
Russia, its policy in eighteenth 
1748, 1773, 1774, '1792, 17 
i|uarril with Napoleon, 1S18- 
Russian L'unijianv, 789 
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Rutland, Earl of, 553 

Kuyter, Admiral De, 1227, 1259, 1347, 1379 

Rye House Plot, 1432 

Ryswick, Feace of, 1529 



Sacheverell, Dr., 1567, 156S 

St. Albans, its historical school, 277, 278 

revolt of its burghers, 48S, 491 

battles at, 549, 553 
St. Edmundsbury, its origin, SS 

history, 175 — 17S 

confirmation of its privileges, 490 
St. John, Henry, 1556, 1563. Sif liulingbroke 
St. Paul's School, 605, 606 
St. Ruth, General, 1516 
St. Vincent, Cape, battles of, 1715, 1771 
Salamanca, battle of, 18 19 
Salisbury, Earl of, adherent of Richard the Second, 

509,516 
Salisbury, Earl of, partisan of York, 549, 550 

beheaded, 553 
Salisbury, Margaret, Countess of, 6S5, 6S7 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil, Earl of, 990, 1000, 1002 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1461, 14S9, 

1509 
Sandwich, Montagu, Earl of, 13 19 
San Sebastian, siege of, 1820 
Saratoga, Burgoyne's surrender at, 1704 
Sarsfield, General, 15 15, 15 16 
Sautre, William, 514 
Savoy, Boniface of, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

272 
Savoy, Peter of, 272 

Savoy, Prince Eugene of, 1549, 1553, 1565 
Savoy, the, 272 

sacked, 488 

conference at, 1328 
Saxe, Marshal, 1624, 1627 
Saxons, their home-land, 2 

East, their settlements, 19, 20 

West, conquer Southern Britain, il>. 

defeated at Faddiley, 29 

conquer Somerset, 62, 66, 67 

conquer Dyvnaint, 78 

South, kingdom of, 18 
"Saxony," 351, 352 
Say and Sele, Lord, iioi, 1320 
.Say, Lord, 547, 548 
Scholasticism, 287, 288 
Schomberg, Duke of, 15 12, 15 13 
Schools founded under Henry the Eighth, 608 

under Edward the Sixth, 715 

" Circulating," 1610 

National, 1836 

.Sunday, 1 61 9 
-Science, English, its beginnings, 1295 — 1304 
Scinde, annexation of, 1840 
Scotland, condition in thirteenth cenlury, 351 

kingdom of, its origin, 353 

relations with England, 353—359 

first conquest of, 361 — 364 

second, 365 — 368 

revolt under Bruce, 404 — 410 

its independence recognized, 411 



.Scotland — (-ontiiuK'd. 

alliance with I'rance, 505 

history after Bruce, 751 755 

Elizabeth's dealings with, 755, 756 

union with England jjroposed, 984 

relations with the Stuarts, 10S8 — 1091 

revolts against Charles the T'irst, 1106 — IIIO 

reaction in, 1 196 

condition under Cromwell, 1249 

under Charles the .Second, 1359 

acknowledges William and Mary, 1494 

first uni<jn with England, 1222, 1249 

dissolved, 1359 

second union, 1561 

Jacobite risings in, 1585, 15S6, 162^1 — 1627 
Scots attack Britain, 10 

their origin, 353 

submit to Eadward the I^lder, lOi, 355 

league with the Percies, 514 

in service of France, 534 
Scrope, Archbishop of \'nrk, 515 
.Scutage, 20S, 242 
Sea-Dogs, the, S29 
Sebastopol, siege of, 1844 
Securities Bill, 1394, 1416, 1425 
.Sedgemoor, battle of, 1446, 1447 
Sedley, Sir Charles, 1290 
Seminar)' Priests, S18 
Seneff, battle of, 1475 
Separatists, 962 
Seven Years' War, its beginning, 1634 

its effects, 1659 

end, 1672 
Seville, treaty of, 1594 
Seymour, Jane, 689 
Shaftesbury, P^arl of (.vtv Ashley, Cooper), 1379 

character and career, 1383 — 1385 

policy, 13S5— 1391 

dismissed, 1393 

new policy, 1393— 1395 

demands a dissolution, 1399 

imprisoned, ih. 

dealings with Popish Plot. 1406 — 1409, 
1419— 1422, 1425 

President of Council, 141 1 

plans for Monmouth s succcssinn, 1417 

dismissed, 1421 

recalls Monmouth, 1422 

fall and death, 1428 — 1430 
Shakspere, S64— 878 
Shaxton, Bishoji of Salisbury, 700 
Shelburne, Lord, 1677, 1689, 1720 
Sherborne, see of, 67 

Sheriff, his functinn in the shire-court, y-^i 
Sheriffmuir, battle of, 1585 
Ship-money, 1099, iioo 

declared illegal, 11 19 
Shire, Knights of the, 300, t^H — 335 
Shireo.urt. 332, 333 
Shrewsbury (.Scrobsbjryg), 76 

battle of, 515 
Shrewsbury, Duke of, 1575, 1576 
Shrewsbur\-, l%arl nf, Secretary of Slate. 1511 

15^7 
Shrewslniry, Tall Kit, k'arl of, 544, 545 
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Sidmouth, Lord, 1803 

Sidney, Algernon, 1431 — 1433 

Sidney, Sir Henry, 921 

Sidney, Sir I'liilip, 802—805, 832, 845, 847 

Sigeberht, king of East Anglia, 40 

Sikhs, 1631, 1840, 1844 

Sininel, ]>amlicrt, 587 

Siward, Earl of Norttiumljria, 130 

SIceffington, Dej'JUly in Irekind, 906 

Slanning, Sir Nicholas, 1146 

Slavery in early England, 27, 28 

its decline, 1 10 

disappearance, 470 

colonial, abolished, 1S36 
Slave-trade in early England, no, 165, 895 

African, 7S9 

movement for its abolition, 1741, 1742 

abolished, 1806 
Slesuick, its people in the fifth century, i 
Sluys, battle of, 434 
Smerwick, massacre at, 923 
Smith, Adam, 1733 

Smith, John, settles in Virginia, 1046 — 104S 
Smith, Sir Sidney, 1774 
Smithfield, St. Bartholomew's Prior)" at, iSi 
Snoudon, Lords of, 313 
Sobraon, battle of, 1841 
Solvvay Moss, battle of, 755 
Soniers, John, 1489, 1526 

Lord Keeper, 1527 

dismissed, 1533 

impeached, 1538 

effects union with Scotland, 1559 

President of Council, 1565 
Somerset, Beaufort, Duke of, 548, 549 
Somerset, Carr, ^'iscount Rochester and Earl of, 

lOOI 

Somerset, Duke of, and James the Second, 1457 
Somerset conquered b)- West Saxons, 62, 66, 67 
Somerset, Margaret, Duchess of, patron of Caxton 

581 
Somerset, Protector, see Hertford 

invades Scotland, 755 
Somerton taken by .Kthelbald of Mercia, 69 
Somer\ille"s plot, S32 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 1539 
Soult, Marshal, 181 1, 1819, 1S21 
Southampton, Earl of, friend of Shakspere, 87 1, 

873 
Southam])ton, Earl of, Lord Treasurer, 1319, 1367 

South-folk, 19 

South Sea Bubble, 1590— 1592 

Southumbrians, 22 

Spain, growth of its jiower, 611 

alliance with Henry the Seventh, //'. 

under Philip the Second, 822 — 824 

relatifins with James the First, I002 — IO05, 
lOll, 1012, 1017— 1023 

its decline, 147 1 

disputed succession in, 1532 — 1537 

war in, 1562 

struggle for Sardinia and Sicil)', 1587 

I'amily Compact with France, 1601 

war with England, 1603, 1672 

league with I'rance and America, 1707 



Spain — coutiiuied. 

mastered by Na])oleon, 1808 

rises, 1809, 1810 

Wellington's campaign in, 1818 — 1820 
Speed, clironicler, 801 
Spencer, Earl, 1763 
Spenser, Edmund, 844 — 857 

influence on Milton, 1094 
Sports, Book of, 1059 
Spurs, battle of the, 612 
Stafford, I,ord, 1425 

Stair, J>alrymi.le, Master of, 1496— 1498 
Stamford Bridge, battle of, 146 
Standard, battle of the, 193 
Stanhope, Lord, Secretary of State, 1584 

his Ministry, 1589 

death, 1 59 1 
Star Chamber, Court of, established, 591 

regulates the Press, 963 

employment by Charles the First, 1071 — 1073 

abolished, 1 124 
Stationers, Company of, 963 
Statutes, change in mode of [lassing them. 570 

of Apparel, 546 

Ajjijeals, 664 

Ballot Act, 1849 

Ci\il Marriage, 1836 

Church Disestablishment (Ireland), 1847, 184S 

Conventicle, 1336 

Corn Laws, 1S31 \ 

repealed, 1843 

Corporation Act, 132S 

Five Mile, 1336, 1367 

ofCrace, 1512 

of Covernment, 1265 

Habeas Corjius, 1435 

sus])ended, 1585 

Statute of Heresy, 514 

repealed, 714 

re-enacted, 723 

Lidia, 1740 

of LTdemnit)' and Oblivion. 1320 

of Kilkenny, 903 

of Labourers, 480 — 4S2 

Land Act (heland), 1S47 

Libel, 1753 

of Liveries, 59 1 

of Merchants, 327 

of Mortmain, 326 

Municipal Cf)rporations, 1S36 

Mutiny, 1505 

Navigation, 1223, 16S0 

( iccasional Conformit) , 1555 

repealed, 1 586 

Poor Laws, 779, 780, 1S36 
l'o\ning^", 904 

repealed, I 7 14 

of Pnvmunire, 454 

used by Henry the Eighth against Wol>ey. 6^0 

against the clcrg)-, 662 

ol i'rovisors, 454 

" (Juia EmiHores," 327, 32S 

Reform, 1835, 1847 

Registration, 1S36 

Regulating, 1709 
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Statutes — continued. 

of Rights, 1504 

Schism, 1572 

repealed, 1586 

of Security, 1559 

Septennial, 15S6 

of Settlement, 1539 

Six Articles, 703 

repealed, 711 

Stamp Act, 16S0 — 16S1 

resisted in America, 1682 

repealed, 1686 

of Succession, 677 

of Supremacy, 666 

Test, 762, 1381 

set aside, 1453 

Tithe Commutation, 1836 

Triennial, 11 19, 1505, 1527 

Toleration, 1507 

of Uniformity, 748, 1329 

of Union with Ireland, 1786 

with Scotland, 1561 

of Wales, 321 

of Winchester, 327 
Steam-engine, 1731 
SteinkirkT battle of, 1522 
Stephen, King, 192—195, 197 
Stigand, ArchlDishop of Canterbury, 133, 15S 
Stillingfleet, 1367, 1456 
Stirling, battle of, 366 
Stowe, chronicler, 801 
Strafford, Earl of (see Wentworth), 1 109 

impeached, 11 17 

trial, 1 121 

death, 1123 
Strathclyde, 34, 35 

submits to Oswald, 44 

to Eadberht, 74 

to Eadward, loi 

granted to Malcolm, 355 
Stratton Hill, battle of, 1146 
Streoneshealh, see Whitby 
Striguil, Richard of Clare, Earl of Pembroke and, 

898 
Strode, one of the Five Members, 1133 
Strongbow, 898 

Stuart, Charles Edward, 1624 — 1627 
Stuart, James Francis, son of James the Second, 

1481, 1584, 1585 
Stukely, 922 

Sudbury, Archbishop, 4S7, 488 
Suffolk, Earl of, minister of Henry the Sixth, 

544, 545 
Suffolk, Grey, Duke of (Lord Dorset), 716, 

720 
Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, Earl of, 505 
Sunderland, Charles, Earl of, 1556, 1562, 1569, 

1589 
Sunderland, Robert, Earl of, 141 2, 1418, 1424, 
1426, 1437, 1485 

his ministerial system, 1523 — 1525 
Supplies, grant of, made annual, 1505 
Surajah Dowlah, 1647, 164S 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 709 
Surrey, John de Warrenne, Earl of, 364 



Sussex, Earl of, DejJUly in Ireland, 918, 919 
Sussex submits to Wulfhere, 59 

to Ceadwalla, 67 

to Offa, 76 
Swein Estrithson, King of r>enmark, 1 c;2 
Swem Forkbeard, King of Denmark, 1 15 — 1 17, 1 22 
Swein, son of Godwine, 130, 131 
Swithun, bishop of Winchester, 86 
Sydenham, medical writer, 1304 



"Tabi.ks," the, 1 103 

Taillebourg, battle of, 27 

Talavera, battle of, 181 1 

Taunton founded, 67 

Taxation regulated by Great Charter, 242 

how levied, 331, 335, 336, 340 

under Elizabeth, 808 

arbitrary, see Benevolence, Im]iositions, Loan 

regulated by Long Parliament, 11 19 

Parliament regains control over, 1505 

reduced by Wal]iole, 1594 — 1596 

during PVench war, 1 769 

income-tax, 1839 

of America, 1664, 1 680, 168 1, 1695 

Papal, on the English clergy, 276, 454, 455 
Taylor, Jeremy, 1308 — 1310 
Taylor, Rowland, 723 — 725 
Temple, Earl, 1682, 1687 
Temple, Sir William, 1370 

Secretary of State, 1412 

his Council, 1414, 1415 

agrees to the Exclusion, 1424 
Tenchebray, battle of, 183 
Testament, New, Erasmus's edition of, 618 
Tewkesbury, battle of, 560 
Thanet, English land in, 12, 13 

Augustine lands in, 31 
Theatre, first erected in London, 860 
Thegn, the, 112 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 196 

his court, 248 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterburv, ';7 — 59 

his school at Canterbury, 71 
Thirty Years' War, 1005 
Thistlewood, Arthur, 1831 
"Thorough," Wentworth's, 1080 — 1084 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, 193 
Ticonderoga, Fort, 1634, 1652 
Tillotson, theologian, 1310, 1367, 1456 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 1509 
Tilsit, Peace of, 1806 
Tippermuir, battle of, 1160 
Tippoo Sahib, 1773 
Tithes, 58 

commutation of, 1S36 
Tone, Wolf, 17S3 
Torgau, battle of, 1669 
"Tories," their origin, 1423 

attitude towards Grand Alliance, 1526 

relations with Marlborough, 1555, "1556 

withdraw from politics, 1580, 1592 

return, 1599, 160S 

govern during French war, 1S06. Sec Con- 
servatives 
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Torres VeJras, Wellington's defence of, 181 2 
Torrington, Herbert, Earl of, 151 1, 15 17 
Tortulf the Forester, 186 
Tostig, son of Godwine, 133, 146 
Toulon, revolt of, 1767 
Toulouse, siege of, 199 

battle of, 1821 
Tourville, Admiral, 1517, 1 52 1 
Tower of Londrm founded, 150 
Towns, early English, 170 — 178 

their pri\ileges confirmed by Great Charter, 

243 
share in the Karons' War, 296 
taxation of, 335, 336, 340 
struggle for freedom, 369 — 372 
social life, 372 — 381 
strife of classes in, 381 — 385 
charters cancelled by Charles the Second, 

1437 
self-government restored, 1836. .S't'<? Boroughs 
Townshend, Charles, 1677 
Townshend, 'Viscount, 15S4, 1589, 1590, 1592, 

1599 
Township, the old English, 4, 6 
Towton, battle of, 554 
Trade, English, under Eadgar, 107 

under Cnut, 126, 127 

under Edward the First, 387 

Edward the Third, 433 

Elizabeth, 782—789 

with the colonies, 1594, 1661, 16S0 

with Spanish America, 1601 

in coal and iron, 1729 — 1 73 1 

Buonaparte's efforts to check, 1792, 1S03 — 
1805, 1 80S 

Huskisson's and Canning's policy towards, 
1832 

freedom of, 1S42, 1843 

Board of, 1527 

Irish, 1739, 1779, 1782. See Slave-trade 
Trafalgar, Ijattle of, 1801 
Trent, Council of, 70S, 969 
Tresham, Francis, 9S6 
Trevanion, Sir b^'hn, 1146 
Trichinopoly relieved by Clive, 1631 
Tromp, Admiral, 1225, 1228, 1259 
Troyes, Treaty of, 525 
Trumwine, Bishr)p of Abercorn, 63, 66 
Tudor, House of, its claim to the Crown, 585. 

See Richmond 
Turgrit, annalist of iJurham, 222 
Twysden, Soo 
Tyler, Wal, 486, 4S8— 490 
T\'ndale, William, 695, 696 
T)rconnell, ICarl of, 1455, 149S — 1500 



Udali., author of Marprelate tracts, 964 
Ulm, capitulation of, 1801 
Ulster, Plantation of, 927 
Universities, their rise, 247 

relation to feudalism, 257 — 260 

to the Church, 260, 261 

influence rif New Learning on, 60S, 609 

consulted on Heiir)' the lOighth's divorce, 650 



Universities — conlimied. 

struggle with James the Second, 1459 — 1461 
religious tests abolished in, 1848 

Uriconium, 20 

Usher, Archbishop, 1081, 1 130 

Utrecht, Treaty of, 1570 

Uxbridge, Treaty of, 11 70 



Vacarius, 248 
Val-cs-Dunes, battle of, 140 
Valley Forge, battle of, 1704 
Vane, Sir Harry, the elder, 1242 
Vane, Sir Harry, the younger, supports Inde- 
pendents, 1 131, 1 185 

negotiates at Edinburgh, 1 149 

organizes navy, 121 2 

his policy, 1222, 1223 

quarrel with Cromwell, 1229 — 1 231 

offered seat in Council, 1234 

share in union with Scotland, 1249 

excluded from pardon, 1321 

executed, 1328 
\ arangians, 151 
Varaville, battle of, 142 
Vaudois, massacre of, 1267 
Verden, dispute about, 1588 
Vere. Sir Horace, 1007 
Verneuil, battle of, 535 
\'erney, Sir Edmund, 11 28 
Vernon, Admiral, 1603, 1605 
Vervins, Treaty of, 891 
Vesj-mcci, Amerigo, his travels, 594, 624 
Victoria, Queen, 1838 
Villeins, 470, 471 

become copy-holders, 472 

revolt, 480 — 491 

excluded from school and college, 501 

decline, 499 
Vimiera, battle of, 1809 
Vinegar Hill, battle of, 1773, 17S5 
\'irginia discovered, 1046 

settled, ib., 1048 
Vitoria, battle of, 1S20 
Volunteers, English, 1846 

Irish, 1714, 1781 



Wage, 226 

Wagram, battle of, iSll 

Wakefield, battle of, 553 

Walcheren expedition, iSll 

Walcourt, liattle of, 1494 

Wales, William the First's dealings with, 165 
its literature, 306 — 309 
relations with England, 309—312 
revival in twelfth century, 313 — 31S 
conquest of, 320 — 322 
statute of, 321 
revolt in, 515, 516 

Wallace, William, 365— 36S 

Waller, Sir William, 1140, 1168 

Wallingford, Treaty of, 197 

Wallington, Nehemiah, 943 

Wall is, CaiHam, 1 660 
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Wallis, Dr., 1297, 129S 




Wessex — cu)Uiiiiicil. 


Wal]iole, Sir R(>l)LTt, 15S2 — 1584 




becomes Cliristian, 44 


his offices in Townshend minislr 


y, 1584 


ravaged by Wulfliere, 59 


resigns, 1589 




revival under Centwine, Ceadwalla, and Ine, 


opposes Peerage Bill, 1590 




66, 67 


returns to oftice, if>. 




struggle with Mercia, 67 — 69, 78, 82, 83 


his peace policy, 1592, 1593 




attacked by northmen, 86 


finance, 1594— 1597 




by Danes, 88 


greed of power, 1599 




revival under Alfred, 90^98 


attitude in I'olish war, i/>. 




fall, 113— 117 


towards Spain, 1603 




earldom of, 123 


fail, 1605 




Westminster Abbey, 271, 387, 388 


Walter, Hubert, sec Hubert 




Assembly and Confession, 1181 


Walters, Lucy, 1355 




Parliament settled at, 344 


Walworth, William, 490 




Provisions of, 294 


Wanborough, battle of, 68 




Weston, Lord Treasurer, 1039, 1070, 1085 


Wandewash, battle of, 1707 




Wharton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1565 


Warbeck, Perkin, 587, 5SS 




Whiggamore raid, 1198 


Ward, Dr., mathematician, 129S 




" Whigs," their origin, 119S, 1423 


Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury 


friend of the 


su jport war against France, 1526 


New Learning, 602 — 604 




re ations with Marlliorough, 1562 — 1565 


protects Church reformers, 610 




their long rule, 1580 — 1582 


supports Erasmus, 616 




factions under Waljiole, 1599 


his share in submission of the cl 


ergy, 662 


reunited under Pelham, 1624 


death, 664 




oppose Pitt, 1669 


Warwick, Earl of, son of Clarence, 


587 


divisions under Rockingham, 1720 


Warwick, Earl of, Protector, 712. 


Sec North- 


the "Old," 1763 


umberland 




return to power, 1835, 1843, 1844 


Warwick, Earl of, buys Connecticut 


valley, 1 10 1 


Whitby, abbey of, 52 


commander of the fleet, 1139 




synod of, 55, 56 


Warwick, Neville, Earl of (the King 


-maker), 549, 


Whitefield, 1613, 1614, 1616 


553. 554 




White Shi]), wreck of the, 184 


his character and position, 555- 


-557 


Whitgift, Archljishop, 95S, 963, 966 


policy, 55S, 559 




Wiglaf, King of Mercia, 82, 83 


death, 559 




Wilberforce, William, 1742 


Washington, English capture of, 1S2 


2 


Wilfrid of York, 55 


Washington, George, 1633, 1652, 


1699— 1701, 


W'ilkes, John, 1678, 1687 — 1690 


1703, 1704, 1712 




Wilkins, Dr., 1297 


N\aterloo, Vjattle of, 1S24 — 1S27 


. 


W'illiam the Conqueror, P^uke of Normandy, 


Watling Street, 92 




139- 140 


Watt, James, 1731 




war with France, 141 


Wearmouth, monastery at, 55 




subdues Maine and Britann}-, 142 


Wedmore, peace of, 89, 90 




his rule in Normandy, ib. 


^\'ellesley, Marquis, 181 1 




marriage, 143 


Wellesley, Sir Arthur, 1809, 181 1. 


See Welling- 


relations with Lanfranc, //'., 144 


ton 




visits England, 144 


Wellington, Lord (sec Wellesley), 


campaign in 


his claims, ih. 


Portugal, 181 2 




lands at Pe\'ensey, 146 


in Spain, 1S18, 1S20 




victory at Senlac, 148, 149 


in France, 182 1 




crowned, 150 


in Belgium, 1824 — 1S26 




his conquest of England, 151 — 1154 


(Duke of) his ministry, 1S33 — I 


S35 


dealings with feudalism, 154 — 156 


Welsh, their alliance with Penda, 39 




administration, 156 — 158 


submit to Offa, 76, 82 




Church policy, 158 — 161 


to Ecgberht, 82 




revolts against him, 152 — 154, 164 


to ^thelstan, 102 




his rule, 164, 165 


Wentworth, Peter, 810 




bridles Scotland and Wales, 165 


Wentworth, Thomas, 994, 1033 




death, 166 


his policy, 1079 — loSi, 1099 — 


IIOI 


William Rufus, King, 166 


Deputy in Ireland, 1081 — 1084. 


See Strafford 


revolts against him, ih. 


Wesley, Charles, 1614 




struggle with the Church, 167, 168 


AVesley, John, 16 14 — 161 7 




Continental wars, 168 


Wessex, kingdom of, 19, 20 




dealings with Scotland, ib. 


its extent, 34 




with Wales, //'., 312 


submits to (Jss\ aid's overlordshi 


IS 44 


death, 168 
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William ihc Third, Prince of Orange, 1379, 1390, ! 

1473— 1475. 

proposed marriage, 1397 

defeat at Cassel, 1 400 

marriage, 1402 

policy m England, 1425, 142S, 1477 — 1479 

on the Continent, 1475 — '477 

invited to I'^ngland, 14S1 

lands, i486 

King, 1 49 1 

forms Orand Alliance, 1492 

dealings with Scotland, 1494 — 1498 

with the Church, 1507 — 1509 

cam]iaign in Ireland, 1 5 14, 15' 5 

in Manders, 1 5 19 

motives for peace of Kyswiek, 1532 

last struggle with Lewis, 1536 — 1539 

death, 1545 
William the P^ourlh, King, 1835, 1838 
William the /Ktheling, 184 

William the Lion, King of Scots, invades Eng- 
land, 209 

homage to Henry the Second, 359 

released from it by Richard, ib. 
William, son of Robert of Normandy, 183, 185, 192 
William of the Long Heard, 382, 383 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, I130, 1132 
Williams, Roger, 1065 
Willis, ]jhysiologist, 1304 
Wiltshire, Earl of, 647 

W' inchelsey, ArchlMshop of Canterbury, 395 
Winchester surrendered to the Conqueror, 149 

Statute of, 327 
W^inchester, Marquis of, 11 73, 1 1 74 
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Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 720 
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York, Frederick, Duke of, 1766 
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see James the Second 
York, New, its origin, 1661 

York, Richard, Duke of. Regent in France for 
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